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Preface 


More than four years ago, a brief passage in the opening chap- 
ter of the Bible began to stand out for me as though printed in 
bold-faced type. “So God created man in his own image... male 
and female he created them. And God blessed them, and God 
said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and 
subdue it; and have dominion .. 2” (Gen. 1:27-28). ‘These 1n- 
triguing words were like a clue of golden thread which marked 
an unused trail through the labyrinth of biblical truth.1 The urge 
to follow this thread proved irresistible. 

The resulting journey of exploration led not only through the 
entire Bible, but also back and forth across the field of Christian 
thought. ‘These verses shed significant light upon literally every 
major doctrine of the Christian faith. ‘They pointed most directly 
to the important but relatively unworked field of Christian vo- 
cation. They led to the discovery of the new vocational approach 
to Christian ethics which promises to be infinitely more fruitful 
than legalistic, moralistic, or merely theoretical systems of ethical 
thought. 

Following the golden thread led to the conclusion that the 
vocation of all who share God’s likeness is nothing less than the 
subjugation of the entire earth to the will of the Creator and 
Redeemer. It led to a deepening conviction that the dynamic of 
the Protestant cause can be regained only through the recovery 
of life’s vocational dimension, particularly as it relates to daily 
work. 

Visits to several of the European lay centers during the sum- 
mer of 1959 provided evidence of the astonishing recovery of the 
lost sense of vocation that has been taking place there since World 
War II. A stimulating week of study at the Clergy Economic Edu- 
cation Conference held at Wheeling, West Virginia, in the spring 
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of 1960 underscored the pressing need to bring the economic 
order into creative contact with the Christian revelation.” 

Two years after work on this book had been underway, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., designated 
1962 as a year of emphasis upon the theme of Christian Vocation. 
Representatives of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
requested that the book be further developed for the benefit of | 
study and discussion groups needing an introduction to all im- 
portant phases of this theme. A Leader’s Guide with lists of rec- 
ommended readings and study questions, published by John 
Knox Press, should be of value both to these groups and also to 
students and professors of Christian ethics at the college or 
graduate levels who use the book as a supplement to other ap- 
proaches to moral problems. 

Members of other branches of the church universal will appre- 
ciate the nonsectarian treatment. It is hoped that this book will 
be of help to all denominations which are concerned to recover 
and bring up to date this important part of our Protestant 
heritage. 

It would be surprising if the theme of Christian Vocation did 
not suggest to ministers literally dozens of ideas for sermons. 
Labor Day Sunday is only one of numerous occasions when this 
theme is appropriate. If we are to have in America a genuine re- 
covery of our lost sense of vocation, there must be strong and 
repeated backing from the pulpit. _ 

If the book is to accomplish its primary purpose, however, lay- 
men and ministers alike must be deeply persuaded of God's 
__ sovereign purpose to complete his work of creation and of re- 
creation through those who answer the call to be his co-laborers. 
Once this view of vocation is accepted, it follows that the pattern 
of the church’s entire program must be permanently slanted 
toward co-operation with this supreme objective. It follows also 
that this theme must not be permitted to become merely one of 
a series of annual emphases relegated at the end of the year into 
the limbo of neglect whence it emerged, in favor of some newer 
thing (Acts 17:21). It is the conviction of groups all over the 
world that this concept of Christian Vocation is destined to lay 
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hold on individuals and groups here and there until the whole 
lump of humanity is leavened and the church enabled to enter 
upon a new and more vital phase of the great work begun by 
the Reformation leaders. 

Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 


Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
Richmond, Virginia 
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PART ONE 
God Calls Us to Work 


“Six days you shall labor” (Exodus 20:9). 


“Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and 
subdue it; and have dominion over ... every... 
thing . . . upon the earth” (Genesis 1:28). 


I 


Work — An Ordinance of Creation 


By the time we reach retirement, most of us will have put in 
around 125,000 hours of work. This is true for all who devote as 
much. as forty hours a week to their jobs, or to preparation for 
their life’s work. We will likely spend more of our waking hours 
at work than we will spend doing anything else. It follows that 
“work” is a subject of supreme importance. 

Yet we seldom bother to think seriously about why we work, 
or what we are working toward. Why do we work? Most of us 
must work in order to earn a living, in order to provide the 
necessities of life for ourselves and our dependents. Some people 
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work extra hours in order to satisfy a desire for luxuries, or to 
achieve security, prestige, status, success, or power over others. 
~ Such objectives reflect a philosophy of work inherited for the 
most part from the humanistic culture in which we are immersed. 
This book is written to challenge the reader to consider the dif- 
ferences a Christian philosophy of work might make. 


The Work Commandment 


The opening chapter of the Bible introduces us to the theme 
of “work.” It tells of God’s work in creating the heavens and 
earth, plant and animal life, and mankind. The very first thing 
God does after creating man is to give a work assignment appro- 
priate for those created after God’s own likeness: “Be fruitful 
and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air and over 
every living thing that moves upon the earth” (Gen. 1:28). This 
passage points to the fundamental reason for man’s obligation to 
work: we should work because it is the expressed will of our 
Creator that we do so. | 

From the very beginning it was God’s intention that people 
should work, and that mankind’s particular work assignment 
should be nothing less than the subjugation of the entire earth 
to the will of the Creator! The command, ‘Fill the earth and 
subdue it,” gives the first intimation in Scripture of why God 
created us, and of what he expects us:to do on earth. 

“Here is the governing principle for every working man in the 
world, for every farmer and doctor and machinist and housewife 
and teacher and plumber and storekeeper and engineer and every 


other worker. . . . God created the heaven and the earth—the 
universe—with great potentialities, not fully developed. Rubber 
was in the... trees, but not yet processed to make tires. Gas was 


in the ground, but not yet available to heat homes. Chemicals 
were in abundance, but not yet combined to form synthetics. 
Atoms made up everything, but were not yet harnessed for power. 
The universe was in an undeveloped, primeval state. Then God 
placed a man and a woman on the earth. He commanded them 
to subdue it, to have dominion over all of it .. . [and'to] have 
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children so that all the potentialities of the universe could be 
drawn out.’’! 

This is the reason man should work today—not merely to make 
a living, not to gain luxuries, nor to “‘succeed” in the eyes of the 
world—but because it is God’s plan for man to subjugate the 
earth, to have dominion over its untamed elements and creatures, 
to search out its possibilities, to exploit its hidden energies, and 
to develop possible new combinations. 

Such an interpretation of daily work enables us to realize that 
our contribution, however small it may appear, fits into God’s 
pattern for developing the world. Such a view of work gives far 
more satisfaction than may be derived from secondary goals such 
as food and shelter and success, because we can understand that 
our work is in accordance with an eternal divine plan. This 
satisfaction may in some degree be found by all types of workers: 
the night cleaning woman in an office building, the lathe worker 
in a factory, the tool and die maker, the postman, the teacher, 
the engineer. All honorable work, no matter how insignificant 
before men, offers some opportunity to subdue this earth to God’s 
will.2 lL 

The divine command, “Fill the earth and subdue it” (Gen. 
1:28), supplies the frame of reference within which our subject 
will be analyzed and its various parts separately considered. This 
command may be likened unto the crucial missing piece of a jig- 
saw puzzle without which it will be very difficult to discern the 
pattern of the whole. But when this verse is given the significant 
place it deserves, it provides an altered and improved perspective 
from which to view every important doctrine of Christian theol- 
ogy and ethics. Or, this command may be compared to a prism. 
When a seemingly simple and single beam of light is passed 
through a prism, it is broken into its parts, and is seen to consist 
‘ of numerous rays of varying lengths, appearing to the human 
eye as beautiful and widely varying colors. So, if we will hold 
this text up, and consider God’s work-command as it comes to us 
through this passage, we shall discover that it can shed rich and 
varied light on the vocational paths God wants each of us to 
follow. Again, it may be compared to the device on a telescope 
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which adjusts the instrument to the human eye. Without this 
adjuster, vision is blurred. But when the adjuster is properly 
used, the picture comes into clear and sharp focus. 

For such purposes, the Genesis work assignment (1:28) may 
be regarded as the text on which this entire book is commentary. 
While it furnishes support for most of the conclusions that will 
be reached, it should be understood that it is not used as a “proof- 
text.”” Never is an argument advanced which has only this text to 
support it. Appeal is always made to numerous passages of Scrip- 
ture so that all major lines of thought would stand intact even 
if this verse were omitted from the Bible. 

The word “subdue,” which translates the Hebrew kabash, 
is used some fifteen times in the Old Testament, most typi- 
cally in relation to the subjugation of the land of promise by 
Joshua and the Israelites (Num. 32:22, 29; Joshua 18:1. See also 
1 Chron. 22:18 and 2 Sam. 8:11). Such passages make it clear that 
this word ordinarily refers to the bringing of a land, a person, or 
a nation into submission to the will of another. Just as Joshua 
and the Israelites “subdued” the resistance of the wicked Ca- 
naanites in order to make the promised land safe, habitable, pro- 
ductive, law-abiding, and God-fearing, so God’s command comes 
to the entire human race in all ages and climes, “Subdue the 
earth! Make this entire world submissive to my will. Bring un- 
der subjugation all of those forces which are inimical to the 
welfare and safety of my people. Make this world safe and hab- 
itable and productive and law-abiding and God-fearing.” 


od 


Appeals to the Creation Ordinance of Work 


We may think of the work assignment to “fill the earth and 
subdue it” (Gen. 1:28) as the creation ordinance of labor.? This 
command stands in very:close relation to the institutions of fam- 
ily life, the economic order, and the state, within which man’s 
work must be performed. All of these stem out of the social nature 
of man as he was created, and are essential to community life. It 
was the will of the Creator that these ‘‘orders’’ should come into 
existence and be maintained for the purpose of meeting man’s 
needs. All of them have been corrupted by human sin; but en- 
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tirely apart from this fact, they represent the will of God for | 
mankind because they are essential to human development. Since | 
no one of them can be maintained apart from human labor, these | 
“orders of creation” must simultaneously be understood as in-- 
volving God’s creation ordinance of work.4 

This connection may be more clearly seen against the back- 
ground of the other creation ordinances mentioned in the first 
two chapters of Genesis. A recent writer lists these as: “the pro- 
creation of offspring, the replenishing of the earth, subduing of 
the same, dominion over the creatures, labour, the weekly Sab- 
bath, and marriage”’> (Gen. 1:27-28; 2:2-3, 15, 24). Accepting this 
list of ordinances rather uncritically for the moment, it will be . 
worthwhile to see how inclusive they are in relation to the oc- 
cupations which require man’s daily labor, and how the labor 
mandate is intimately and fundamentally related to the entire list. 

These ordinances fall naturally into two groups, the first deal- 
ing with marriage and the home, and the second dealing with 
man’s daily work. 


Subduing the earth—I1:28 


I II 
Marriage (2:24) Dominion over the creatures 
Procreation of offspring (1:28) (1:28) 
Replenishing the earth (1:28) Till and keep the garden (2:15) 
The weekly Sabbath (2:2-3) 


A glance at these lists will enable us to see that the labor 
mandate to “subdue the earth” is the focal command for the 
entire list. | 

The ordinances of the first group specify some of the duties 
necessarily prerequisite to man’s becoming able to subdue the 
earth. With marriage presupposed as the divinely intended frame 
of reference, man and woman are then commanded to be fruitful . 
and multiply in order to replenish, that is, to fill the earth. This 
geographical spread of the human family involves all the work 
related to homemaking, the care and nurture of children, and 
the work of the husband in providing for and protecting his 
family. 
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The ordinances of the second group are also related in sub- 
ordinate fashion to the focal command to subdue the earth, and 
specify some of the duties involved in earth’s subjugation. For 
example, the command to have dominion over the creatures 
probably refers to animal husbandry, which was one of the first 
forms of occupation known to primitive man. The tilling and 
keeping of the garden mentioned in the next chapter (2:15) re- 
flects the labor responsibilities growing out of an agrarian cul- 
ture. Finally, the weekly Sabbath patterned after the example 
of the Creator has no meaning apart from the background of 
six days of labor. The Sabbath of rest provides for that rhythm 
of rest and work and worship which is essential to the continued 
efficiency of human labor. 

This creation labor ordinance is explicitly stated only once— 
in the opening chapter of the Bible. Thereafter, though mankind 
is never directly commanded to work again, the existence of this 
mandate is presupposed by all of the authors of Scripture. The 
following are some of the passages which reflect more or less 
clearly the belief of the biblical writers that this ordinance con- 
tinues to express the will of the Creator for mankind through- 
out history. 

The author of Psalm 104 has in mind this creation labor ordi- 
nance when he writes, “Man goes forth to his work and to his 
labor until the evening” (vs. 23). The context indicates that he 
puts man’s daily work in the same category as the movements of 
the sun and moon (vs. 19), and in the same category as the in- 
stinctive behavior patterns of the animals (vss. 17-18, 20-21). It 
is just as normal and natural that man should go forth to his 
daily labor as that the sun should rise or that lions should stalk 
their prey by night. 

The fourth commandment clearly presupposes the creation 
ordinance of work. Alan Richardson reminds us that there is no 
specific law in the Decalogue which runs, “Thou shalt not be 
idle.”” The creation ordinance of work is “so pervasive and un- 
questioned” that such a commandment is deemed unnecessary. 
“This is all the more significant in view of the fact that there is 
a command to rest from labour (on the Sabbath day)—a com- 
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mandment which includes amongst its minor or incidental clauses 
one which runs: ‘Six days shalt thou labour’ (Exod. 20:9). This 
clause, however, sounds more like a statement of fact rather than 
a command or exhortation, an indicative rather than an impera- 
tive.:16 

Paul in effect made an appeal to the creation ordinance of 
labor when he advised the adoption of drastic measures with 
reference to Christians who had quit their jobs in anticipation 
of the imminent return of Christ. “If any one will not work, let 
him not eat” (2 Thess. 3:10b). This statement can only mean that 
the creation ordinance of work “must remain the Christian doc- 
trine of work until world-history comes to an end.’’? 

The so-called “‘house-tables’” of the New Testament imply that 
daily life should be organized in obedience to the creation labor 
ordinance (Col. 3:22—4:1; Eph. 6:5-9; 1 Tim. 6:1-2; Titus 2: 
9-10; 1 Peter 2:18-25). These passages deal with the relationships 
and mutual responsibilities of members of households, and con- 
tain the only specific teaching in the New Testament about the 
duties of Christian workers. Much of this teaching is directed to 
the slaves, who were largely responsible for the daily toil of the 
household, including its farm and workshop. 

The institution of slavery indicates that daily work was suffer- 
ing from the blighting effects of human sin. The adverse effects 
of sin upon work, together with the redemptive effects of Christ’s 
career, will be discussed in the next chapter. Most important for 
our present purposes, the New Testament “house-tables” point to 
man’s continuing obligation to obey the creation labor ordinance, 
which remained in force as it had been from the beginning. 


The Abnormality of Failure to Work 


Since daily work is regarded by the authors of Scripture as the 
normal and God-intended pattern for human existence, it is 
logical that they should consistently look upon idleness as ab- 
normal, unnatural, and irregular. This is true regardless of 
whether man is responsible for his idleness or whether it is due 
to circumstances beyond his control. 

Sometimes failure to work is due to conditions for which man 
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is responsible. The exhortations to industry found in the book 
of Proverbs seem to be directed against people who have work 
‘to do or could find work if they tried, but who are afflicted with 
laziness. “Go to the ant, O sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise” (Prov. 6:6). 

The idle rich are often bitterly denounced in Scripture, not 
only by the Old Testament prophets (Amos 6:4-6), but also by 
Jesus. Take, for example, the parable of the rich fool whose lands 
brought forth so plentifully that he decided to build larger stor- 
age barns (Luke 12:16-21). No doubt it had taken this man many 
years of hard work to reach this stage in life. In the eyes of the 
world, this type of human success is always an object of admira- 
tion and envy. Yet Jesus calls him a fool! Why? The fatal flaw 
in the man’s character comes out in these words, “Soul, you have 
ample goods laid up for many years; take your ease, eat, drink, 
be merry” (Luke 12:19). In spite of the hard work this man had 
done in earlier years, the motive of his labor was neither a con- 
cern to respond obediently to God’s labor mandate, nor the de- 
sire to serve man. He wanted only to store up enough goods so 
that he would be able to quit work and take his ease for the re- 
mainder of his days! This story presents a disturbingly exact cor- 
respondence to modern attitudes toward work. Time magazine re- 
ports the following conversation between a student and professor. 

Sociology Professor Carr B. Lavell of George Washington Uni- 
versity took one of his students on a fishing trip. He was a brilliant 
student, president of his class, a big man on campus, evidently 
with a bright future in his chosen field of medicine. “In the 
bracing air, professor and student had a quiet talk. Why had he 
gone into medicine? ... Answer: medicine looked lucrative. What 
did he want to do as a doctor? Get into the specialty that offered 
biggest fees. Did he think that a doctor owed some special service 
to the community? Probably not. ‘I am just like anyone else,’ 
said the student. ‘I just want to prepare myself so that I can get 
the most out of it for me. I hope to make a lot of money in a 
hurry. I'd like to retire in about ten years and do the things I 
really want to do.’ And what are those? ‘Oh,’ said the brilliant 
student, ‘fishing, traveling, taking it easy.’’’8 
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Man today too often fails to find satisfaction in his work. Rather 
he endures work for the sake of the pay check in order that he 
can “eat, drink, [and] be merry” during his leisure hours. ‘The 
trend toward shortening the work week to forty hours or less so 
that workers will have more leisure in which to “live” may be 
symptomatic of the same malady. Some wealthy businessmen re- 
fuse to continue to work after their.income reaches the point 
where most of it goes for taxes. This may be a greater indictment 
of their motives for working than it is an indictment of our sys- 
tem of taxation. ‘The dream of many to retire at age 55 or soon 
thereafter, and spend what should be their years of greatest 
productivity enjoying their selfish ease, is symptomatic of this 
same fatal flaw in character. Some of the advertisements of our 
leading insurance companies offer attractive insurance programs 
which lure people into premature retirement. The great dream 
of western man is to accumulate such an estate that he can live 
off of the return from his investments without ever having to 
work for the remainder of his life. 

Of course failure to work may sometimes be due to circum- 
stances beyond a man’s control, as in the case of mass unemploy- 
ment or compulsory retirement policies. ‘There is usually no 
question of individual guilt involved in such idleness, but there 
may be corporate guilt. Society as a whole may incur guilt as a 
result of its failure to challenge and modify policies of business 
and industry which are in violation of God’s labor mandate. 

In all such cases the divine intention for man is frustrated, and 
often with terrible resulting damage to health and personality. 
Recent studies of retired people afford much evidence of the de- 
structive effects of forced inactivity.® Even the wonderful progress 
of modern scientific medicine in lengthening man’s life ex- 
pectancy adds up to questionable gain if steps are not taken to 
make these added years of usefulness instead of added years of 
emptiness and disillusionment. That the weight of this corporate 
guilt is being felt by segments of industry and business, is indi- 
cated by a growing number of experimental efforts to modify 
retirement practices,!° 

Anthropologist Margaret Meade has recently focused attention 
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upon another numerically large segment of humanity which suf- 
fers from society’s failure to utilize its work potential. She chal- 
‘lenges us to give consideration to possible ways to channel more 
constructively for our social order the services of women during 
the twenty to thirty years after their children have reached adult- 
hood. “Motherhood is like being a crack tennis player or ballet 
dancer—it lasts just so long, then it’s over. We’ve made an 
abortive effort to turn women into people. We’ve sent them to 
school and put them in slacks. But we’ve focused on wifehood 
and reproductivity with no clue about what to do with mother 
after the children have left home. We’ve found no way of using 
the resources of women in the 25 years of post-menopausal zest. 
As a result many women seem to feel they should live on the 
recognition and care of society.’’!! 

Members of our armed forces have the option of retiring after 
twenty years of service, sometimes with a retirement income sufh- 
cient to enable them to spend the rest of their lives on the beaches 
of Florida or California. Dr. Palmer comments: “This early rest 
from work is not right, even though they may have earned early 
retirement from that particular type of work. God did not create 
man to loaf, but to be like God: to work. Some, on the other 
hand, have retired early and have worked all the harder at a new 
job. In order to obey the labor mandate of Genesis 1, man is not 
to be idle, but must work.’ !? ; 

No matter what the cause of failure to work, and no matter 
whether the guilt involved is individual or corporate, violation 
of the creation labor ordinance renders unattainable for man any 
real fulfillment of life. Only as people go forth to their labor can 
their daily routine be regarded as healthy and normal and regular. 


\ 


“And God blessed them, and God said, ‘. . . fill the 
earth and subdue it’” (Genesis 1:28). 


2 


Work —A Blessing or a Curse? 


Many people despise work, and believe that it is a curse which 
was put upon mankind in punishment for sin. Such persons will 
resort to fair means or foul to avoid the necessity of hard work, 
and if trapped in a situation where work becomes inescapable, 
they will both resent and resist its inevitability. 

More careful attention to the early chapters of Genesis proves 
this view of work to be both incorrect and unjustified. God him- 
self labored, and in his case there can be no question of work 
having resulted from sin, for God cannot sin. In addition, man’s 
work in obedience to the creation labor ordinance is specifically 
regarded as a blessing, and not as a curse. 


Work as a Divine Blessing 


Note carefully the phrases preceding and including our text. 
“And God blessed them, and God said to them, ‘Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have domin- 
ion...” (Gen. 1:28). ‘The order of these phrases indicates that 
this ising blessing consisted of God’s gift of the creation ordi- 
nances of marriage and work. 

It may be noted that these two ordinances interpenetrate each 
other at many points. The husband has the lifelong responsibility 
to work in order to provide for his family. ‘The major portion of 
responsibility for homemaking and the care and nurture of the 
children usually falls upon the woman. Both of these kinds of 
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work were prerequisite to mankind’s becoming able to fulfill the 
labor ordinance to subdue the earth. In a word, the content of 
’ this divine blessing was God’s provision of the labor mandate 
for husband and wife. | 

Moreover, this provision, together with the more specific work 
assignments to “have dominion” over all the creatures (Gen. 
1:26), and to “till... and keep” the garden (Gen. 2:15), precede 
the account of sin’s intrusion into the human scene (Gen. 3:1-6). 
All of these responsibilities obviously were not laid upon man to 
punish him: rather were they features of man’s blessed condition 
in the sinless paradise of Eden. Without some important work 
responsibility, without worthwhile activity to fill his days and 
give meaning to his existence, fulfillment of the divine intention 
for man would be impossible. , 

Ordinarily, man must labor in order to provide for himself and 
his dependents food and clothing and shelter. But even if a par- 
ticular individual, like the rich fool (Luke 12:16-21), finds it 
possible to live off the labors of others, work is still the essential 
means of meeting some of man’s most deep-seated needs of the 
spirit. Labor is that which alone can give purpose and adequate 
content to life. Without daily work, life becomes meaningless and 
stale, and by default filled with inanities and trivialities. More- 
over, work is a blessing because it is the indispensable means by 
which one may find the satisfaction which results from solid 
achievements. Unless one can experience the deep joy that follows 
worthwhile accomplishments, one of the basic drives of human 
nature will be thwarted. Again, work is a blessing because it links 


man to God’s plan. Only as man lives in harmony with the divine __ . 


_ intention, and in harmony with his essential nature as a being 
created in the image of a working God, can he fulfill his true 
destiny. 

Nothing that will or can be written later will change this funda- 
mental correspondence between human nature and work. These 
two are made for each other, and we will fail to receive God’s 
blessing of fulfillment in life unless like the returned exiles in 
the days of Nehemiah, we have “a mind to work” (Neh. 4:6). 
This is true no matter whether we are students or professors, 
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homemakers or husbands, employers or employees, day laborers 
or professional men, governors or governed. 


Work Cursed by Human Sin . 


We have said that the creation ordinance of work is a divine 
blessing. We must now add that God’s blessings may be blighted 
by human sin. The author of Genesis describes the effects of this 
process upon the blessing of work as follows: “Because you... 
have eaten of the tree .. . cursed is the ground because of you; 
in toil you shall eat of it all the days of your life; thorns and 
thistles it shall bring forth to you .. . In the sweat of your face 
you shall eat bread till you return to the ground .. .” (3:17-19). 

Luther understood this passage to mean that noxious thorns 
and thistles made their appearance on earth after and in conse- 
quence of human sin.t Most modern biblical scholars who ap- 
preciate the Genesis author’s fondness for Oriental metaphor, 
and who are aware of evidence from the fossils that thorns and 
thistles pre-dated human existence many millions of years, do 
not accept the literal interpretation. This was simply the ancient 
author’s way of saying that the divine blessing of work, condi- 
tioned as it is by human freedom and decision, is subject to 
perversion and abuse. When man misuses these blessings, they 
are turned into curses. 

This has little or nothing to do with the objective difficulties 
involved in fighting weeds, plowing, sowing, harrowing, and 
threshing. Such difficulties stem not from sin, but from the wis- 
dom and goodness of God as expressed in his creation ordinance 
of work (Isa. 28:23-29). Rather, the intrusion of sin changes man. 
It perverts man’s attitude toward his work. As a result man finds 
labor drudgery, except where God’s grace has intervened. Un- 
pleasant working relationships result. The bitterness, the hard- 
ship, the fatigue, and the wretchedness of man’s toil are aggra- 
vated. Man’s rebellion against God’s rule makes it impossible for 
labor’s workshop to be a Utopia. Man has disqualified himself 
for life in a paradise state. In the symbolic language of Genesis 
the cherubim with the flaming sword bar man’s return thither 
(Gen. 3:24). 
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Perhaps the best commentary on the meaning of this curse 
upon man’s work is furnished by the stories of Cain, Lamech, 
Noah, and Babel which immediately follow. The characters in 
these “parables”? of life were not disobedient to the creation 
labor mandate, but their labors were adversely affected by sin in 
various other ways. 

(1) In the first of the ensuing parables, Abel was a keeper of | 
sheep and Cain a tiller of the ground (4:2). The jealousy and 
fratricidal quarreling between these two brothers reflects an an- 
cient and bitter rivalry between shepherds and farmers. Smolder- 
ing fires of enmity, of suspicion, of fear, of mistrust, and of re- 
sentment continue to curse relations between diverse labor 
groups. In the early history of our own country there was often 
“bad blood’ between sheepherders and ranchers. The question, 
“How is it with your brother Abel?” continues to receive from 
management and labor, administrators and workers, governors 
and governed, the reply of Cain, “I do not know; am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ (Gen. 4:9.) 

It is lack of concern for the neighbor’s economic welfare which 
accounts for an apathetic response to the news of unemployment 
caused by increased automation in West Virginia coal mines, or 
by wholesale removal of industries from New England, or by 
other major changes in social or economic patterns. These prob- 
lems are often so complex that they are beyond the competence 
of any one person to find their solutions. Such conditions chal- 
lenge the combined ingenuity of the experts; they call for intel- 
ligent appraisal of natural and human resources; they require 
study of the needs of people and careful matching of unmet hu- 
man needs with community resources. Failure to take concerted 
action to solve unemployment problems is often traceable to 
sinful indifference to the neighbor’s welfare, and to the devas- 
tating effects of enforced idleness upon character. 

Failure to assume responsibility before God for our brother’s 
welfare accounts for centuries of indifference toward the eco- 
nomically retarded nations of the world. Only within recent 
years have our churches and government begun to help such na- 
tions achieve a higher standard of living for their people. Even 
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so, only a small dent has been made in the problem by our Chris- 
tian missionaries, by representatives of our government programs, 
and by private foundations and industries. It is an unfortunate 
fact that many of our efforts to help were delayed until after the 
Communist bid for their allegiance began to develop. 

(2) The parable of Lamech and his family indicates that the 
means was found which enabled one family (or clan) to tyran- 
nize its enemies (Gen. 4:19-24). Lamech’s song of revenge im- 
mediately follows the discovery by his son Tubal-cain of the 
process of forging metals into useful implements. This implies 
perhaps that Lamech conceived the idea of beating his son’s 
plowshare into a sword, or his pruning hook into a spear, and 
thus equipping himself with superior weapons. Such possession of 
superior power by one group within the sinful human family has 
ordinarily been the first step toward oppression and exploitation. 

The Philistines, for example, held the Israelites in virtual slav- 
ery for about 100 years during the period of the Judges. They 
were able to do this because they had developed the art of smelt- 
ing iron ore and refashioning it into superior weapons. They 
made sure that no blacksmith was permitted to ply his trade out- 
side Philistine territory (1 Sam. 13:19-21). The institution of 
slavery lay like a blight over the labor of ancient man. It flour- 
ished during and long after New Testament days. It still exists 
in some parts of our world today. 3 

The institution of slavery may be understood as an abortive 
and unprincipled attempt by some to escape the drudgery of 
work. Even where slavery has been abolished, as in our own land, 
there is still exploitation of the poor by the powerful. It is in- 
teresting that James was apparently less concerned about the 
condition of slaves in his day than about the oppression of free 
laborers. He denounced wealthy landowners who kept back by 
fraud the wages of the laborers who mowed their fields (James 
5:1-6). Unions have arisen in recent decades as an organized at- 
tempt to put pressure on the owners and managers of business 
and industry to pay just wages to the laborers who produce the 
goods and help earn profits. Sometimes it would appear that the 
balance of power shifts from management to the labor unions. 
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Recent evidence of widespread corruption within the unions re- 
veals that the tendency to use power oppressively continues re- 
gardless of which group of sinful men happens to be wielding it. 

Even the churches themselves are not above reproach in their 
treatment of employees. A recent book dealing with the church 
as employer tells the rather shabby story of some churchmen who 
evade their obligations for generous giving by condoning gross 
underpayment of sextons, office workers, and other church em- 
ployees.8 

(3) The parable of Babel (Gen. 11:1-9) contains the additional 
insight that sin distorts the goal of work, so that work glorifies 
man and not God. The early builders of Babylon said to one 
another, “Come, let us build ourselves a city, and a tower with 
its top in the heavens, and let us make a name for ourselves...” 
(Gen. 11:4). The result of such prideful misdirection of human 
labor to the glory of man in the highest, is the creation of dis- 
unity. So long as men refuse to give supreme allegiance to God 
in the highest, labor’s workshop will inevitably be turned into an 
arena of competing individuals and groups, whose selfishness and 
greed will interfere with the co-operative efforts toward the com- 
mon good. The development of group rivalries, each speaking its 
own language, and the scattering of the laborers before the com- 
pletion of the tower foreshadows the inability of management 
and labor in our own day to understand each other’s point of 
view when they engage in collective bargaining. 

The Preacher of Ecclesiastes speaks of the vanity of labor which 
is prostituted to the gratification of selfish ambitions. This 
preacher seems to have been a hard worker. He built houses, 
planted vineyards and orchards, made gardens and parks, built 
irrigation ponds, and acquired great herds and flocks. These ac- 
complishments, however, gave him no satisfaction. “Then I con- 
sidered all that my hands had done and the toil I had spent in 
doing it, and behold, all was vanity and a striving after wind” 
(Eccl. 2:11). And what was his trouble? He worked, as he admits, 
only for himself. This phrase is repeated four times (Eccl. 2:4-8). 
Such a false goal for work inevitably causes one’s labor to turn 
to dust and ashes. Ecclesiastes concludes, ‘So I turned about and 
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gave my heart up to despair over all the toil of my labors under 
the sun, because . . . a man who has toiled with wisdom and 
knowledge and skill must leave all to be enjoyed by a man who 
did not toil for it... . What has a man from all the toil and 
strain with’ which he toils beneath the sun? For . . . his work is 
a vexation; even in the night his mind does not rest. This also 
is vanity” (Eccl. 2:20-23). 

When work is directed to God’s glory, it must simultaneously 
be directed to serving the legitimate needs of God’s children 
(1 John 4:20). Building monuments to human pride, as in the 
-case of the “tower with its top in the heavens,” achieves no worth- 
while objectives, squanders resources which might be directed 
toward more serviceable undertakings, deprives men of the sense 
of being God’s fellow workers through whom the divine purposes 
are being carried toward completion, and results in work be- 
coming “vanity and a striving after wind.” 


Christian Redemption and Daily Work 


The Scriptures speak not only of sin, but also of salvation, and 
this opens up for one who is a “new creation” in Christ (2 Cor. 
5:17) the possibility of redemptive influences counteracting the 
blighting effects of sin upon man’s work. 

It is most unfortunate that the Christian doctrine of salvation 
has often been so presented that it has little or no connection 
with man’s daily work. If the divine redemption through Christ 
is compartmentalized, and allowed to have no practical impact 
upon such vitally important areas as daily life and work, then 
our faith is futile and we are still in our sins (1 Cor. 15:17). 

Several aspects of God’s one act of redeeming grace in Christ, 
as it relates to our daily work, may be distinguished. 


(1) Jesus’ Own Salutary Example 


Jesus’ own attitude toward his work responsibilities furnishes 
us with a salutary example. After Jesus’ twelfth year, his father 
Joseph is completely out of the New Testament story, although 
Mary the mother, four brothers, and sisters are mentioned (Matt. 
13:55-56). Early Christian literature indicates that Joseph died 
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while Jesus was yet a boy. As Mary’s first-born, Jesus had to be- 
come the mainstay of the home, with at least six younger children 
and his mother dependent upon him for livelihood. Already 
he had learned a trade in the family shop, and now he became 
the carpenter of Nazareth. Wilfred Grenfell was “sure that when 
Christ made doors and windows in Nazareth they did not jam 
and misfit,” + because shoddy or dishonest work would have been 
in contradiction to Jesus’ character. 

These responsibilities kept him in Nazareth, so that he was not 
yet free to enter upon his prophetic ministry. By the time Jesus 
was thirty years of age, the youngest of Mary’s children would 
have reached maturity. By that time his brothers had found their 
places in business. Doubtless the sisters were married and had 
their own homes. Mary now had half a dozen homes in which 
she was welcomed. Jesus had finished his first job on earth, ful- 
filling with faithfulness the eldest son’s duty of providing for a 
fatherless family. No finer example of filial loyalty can be im- 
agined! No other part of Jesus’ life furnishes more inspiration 
for the faithful performance of humble work than those years 
of toil in Nazareth. Mark tells us that when Jesus came up 
out of the water after submitting to John’s baptism, there came 
a voice from heaven saying, ““Thou art my beloved Son; with thee 
I am well pleased” (Mark 1:11). Since Jesus had not yet entered 
upon his Messianic career, it would seem that God was setting his 
approval upon the thirty years in Nazareth, including the years 
in the carpenter shop.® 

After Jesus began his prophetic ministry, two main convic- 
tions characterize his attitude toward the new work to which God 
had called him. 

He is reported by Mark to have said, “For the Son of man... 
came not to be served but to serve... .” (10:45). The context 
makes it clear that this ought to be the pattern for all followers 
of Jesus. While it is also true that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire (Luke 10:7), the primary motive for workers for whom 
Christ is Lord ought to be the motive of service. We have no 
. assurance that ours is a Christian vocation unless we are by 
_ means of our work serving the real needs of the neighbor. 
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Jesus is also reported by John to have said, “My Father is 
working still, and I am working” (John 5:17). This passage will 
be reserved for more detailed comment in chapter 5, but the 
underlying conviction that man’s work should be an extension 
of the creative and redemptive work of the Father should be 
noted here. Whatever our ultimate choice of a life’s work, we 
should, as followers of Jesus, be concerned to ascertain the pur- 
poses toward which God is working in the world, and link our- 
selves to them as his fellow workers. Only as we do this have 
we the right to regard our daily work as a Christian vocation. 


(2) The Place of Work in the New Order 


In addition, Jesus inaugurated a new order of life in which 
work began to find its rightful place and its true meaning. 

Martin Luther found great significance in the fact that Jesus’ 
mother worked. In his own characteristically imaginative way, 
he supposes that even “after she had received the astonishing 
news that she was to be the mother of the Redeemer, she did 
not vaunt herself but went back and milked the cows, scoured 
the kettles, and swept the house like any housemaid.” 6 

It is significant that Paul supported himself by the trade of 
tentmaking, and that most of the other disciples were drawn 
from the ranks of humble laborers. Peter worked as a fisherman, 
and Luther comments on the fact that Peter was not too proud 
to accept the Master’s suggestion that he cast the net on the other 
side? (John 21:6). 

Nor should we overlook the shepherds who, after their part in 
the adoration of the infant Jesus, are said to have “returned” 
(Luke 2:20). Luther both raises and answers the question of 
whence they returned. They went back to the lowly job of watch- 
ing their flocks, and “the sheep would have been in a sorry way 
if they had not.’’§ 

Most significant of all for our Christian doctrine of work is 
the fact that God, “when for the sake of our salvation he most 
wonderfully and humbly chose to be made man, was incarnate 
in a village carpenter . . . This was the only fitting image for 
the God whom the biblical tradition had all along represented 
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as himself a worker .. . It was wholly appropriate that the God 
of biblical faith, when he became man, should have been born 
into a working-class family.’’® 

The preservation and featuring of these stories in the Gospel 
records indicates clearly that work was beginning to find its true 
meaning and proper place of dignity in the Christian communi- 
ties which produced the New Testament literature. That the 
Gospel writers judged these stories worthy of places of honor 
serves to illustrate the new attitude toward daily work which 
resulted from the ministry of Christ. Regardless of whether one’s 
station in life was high or low, or whether one’s work was menial 
or otherwise, it was now possible for the followers of Christ to 
recognize the dignity of work that was faithfully performed and 
rendered unto the Lord. 


(3) The House-Tables 


As we have seen, the scattered house-tables of the New Testa- 
ment contain its only specific teaching about the duties of Chris- 
tian workers. The fact that so much of this teaching presupposes 
the institution of slavery is evidence that the detrimental effects 
of sin upon work were by no means abruptly arrested by the 
Christian revelation. To some modern readers of Scripture, the 
total absence of any criticism of the institution of slavery is 
occasion for both surprise and disturbance. Alan Richardson 
reminds us of the following points in this connection.1° 

The house-tables deal with domestic slavery, and not with the 
criminal slavery of the galleys and mines. These bond servants 
were tied to their masters, but they were not necessarily oppressed 
or depersonalized. Sometimes they were men of education, and 
rose to positions of high responsibility in the master’s household. 
Often they were treated with respect and affection as members 
of the family. Both slave owners and slaves became members of 
the Christian church, and the house-tables accordingly deal with 
the mutual responsibilities of masters and slaves. Masters were 
to render to their slaves what is just and equal, knowing that they 
have a Master in heaven (Col. 4:1), who is also their servants’ Mas- 
ter, and with whom there is no respect of persons (Eph. 6:9). 
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It was understood from the beginning that the church’s mes- 
sage of redemption involved radical implications for social rela- 
tions within the church. In the sight of God, there was to be no 
discrimination between rich and poor, slave and free (James 2: 
1-13; Gal. 3:28). But because early Christians believed that this 
evil world had been judged and was already passing away, many 
years had to lapse before men began to realize that the Christian 
message of redemption contained equally radical implications 
for social relationships in the world. 

The exhortations to the slaves to obey their earthly masters, 
not in the way of eye-service, as men-pleasers, are based upon the 
fact that primarily they are to regard themselves as servants of 
Christ. Therefore, they should perform the responsibilities of 
their station faithfully and honestly, whether it meets with earthly 
reward or not. For in reality their work is done to the Lord and 
not to men (Eph. 6:5-7). Such toil is an adornment of the doctrine 
of God our Saviour (Titus 2:10), and a commendation of the truth 
of Christian doctrine (1 Tim. 6:1). Christian masters have an 
obligation to treat their workers with justice and kindness, but 
should slaves be dealt with harshly and unjustly, they ought to 
receive such treatment with meekness and patience, after the 
example of Christ, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again 
(1 Peter 2:18-23). 

Such teachings represented the mind of Christ as understood 
by the apostolic witnesses in relation to the problems and condi- 
tions faced by Christian household slaves. ‘These teachings are 
not applicable in detail to the radically different situation in our 
contemporary industrial society. But they do contain elements 
of value for a Christian philosophy of work in any age and in any 
social setting. They indicate that regardless of one’s station in 
life, faith in Jesus Christ issues in a new attitude toward daily 
work. Responsibilities should be faithfully performed, not for 
reward or profit, but as something rendered to the Lord for his 
glory. With such a new attitude toward daily work, one may 
have a sense of “calling” in his work, even if it be the work of 
a slave (1 Cor. 7:20-24). 
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(4) Redemption from Bondage to Law ‘ 


The scriptural antithesis between law and grace sheds addi- 
tional light on the redemptive effects upon daily work of God’s 
revelation through Christ. 

Because the curse of sin has blighted the divine blessing of 
work, daily work is no longer a totally congenial occupation in 
which we make our glad and free response to God’s call, but has 
become a burden, a task, a discipline to be endured in obedience 
to the law of God. 

The Scriptures speak not only of law but also of grace, and 
thus suggest the possibility of gradual redemption of daily work 
from the tyranny of law. For those who humbly receive God's 
gracious gift of free pardon through Christ, the power of law 
over life and work is broken. Any person who seriously attempts 
to earn his way back into favor with God by good works will 
be led to despair. If like Paul he is sincere and honest, he must 
see how far short of the ideal goodness he falls, and realize that 
salvation and earned reward are unattainable by the method of 
legalism. 

Both Jesus and Paul fought against legalism (see Luke 17:10; 
Matt. 20:1-16; Rom. 5:8, 18), and put in its place the doctrine of 
salvation by grace through faith (Eph. 2:8). The good news pro- 
claimed by the New Testament is that while men were still in 
sinful rebellion against God, he acted to save man, and offers 
free pardon to all who will return to him. This forgiveness was 
no easy matter for God, and the Cross represents the price God 
had to pay to win man from sin. Nevertheless, such persons as 
are willing to confess their inability to save themselves, and to 
receive God’s forgiveness in humility and trust, are thus redeemed 
from bondage to law. 

They are no longer under the oppressive necessity of earning 
their salvation by their “work” or “works.” They perceive that 
right standing with God must come as the free gift of God’s grace. 
For such persons, “work” and “works” are no longer subject to 
the tyranny of law. It is now possible for these to arise spon- 
taneously from the faith in Christ by which we are justified. 
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Gratitude to God for the wine and milk of the gospel which he 
gives ‘without money and without price’ (Isa. 55:1) becomes 
our new motivation. Gratitude to God for his undeserved gift 
of salvation constrains us to offer up our daily work as a holy 
and acceptable sacrifice (Rom. 12:1), and to direct it in accord- 
ance with his will to the service of one another. 

In proportion as work is performed in this spirit, in propor- 
tion as we “work heartily, as serving the Lord” (Col. 3:23), and 
in proportion as we “through love . . . [are] servants of one an- 
other” (Gal. 5:13), our work becomes free of the curse of sin and 
the tyranny of law. Precisely as Paul says, “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law” (Rom. 13:10). 

Work so performed enables us to escape the blighting effects 
of sin upon daily work which were noted earlier. Work is no 
longer an idolatrous end-in-itself, and it no longer involves us in 
the vanity of seeking to gratify our own selfish ambitions, because 
it is directed to the service of God and is an expression of grati- 
tude to him. 

Moreover, when work is directed in accordance with God’s will 
to the service of the neighbor, it is by definition incompatible 
with greed, exploitation, rivalry, and indifference to the neigh- 
bor’s needs. 

Work performed in such a spirit not only frees us from the 
curse of sin and the tyranny of law; it also gives purpose and 
meaning to life. It restores the human family to its rightful des- 
tiny of being “fellow workmen for God” (1 Cor. 3:9a), and God’s 
creative work of love takes form on earth through our labors in 
behalf of the neighbor. 


(5) The Disciplinary Value of Work 


One important qualification must now be made. We must 
remember that no Christian is ever completely free of sin. Sin 
clings to the lives of the best members of the community of the 
redeemed until their dying day. This means that the daily work 
of the Christian must always have about it an element of require- 
ment, of demand, of coercion. So it is unrealistic in the extreme 
for a Christian to try to confine his work to those aspects of it~ 
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which he happens to find interesting and enjoyable. We add sin 
to sin when we blithely become derelict in the performance of 
duties we find distasteful or uncongenial. 

Should the Christian discover that he is still under law in the 
performance of such work responsibilities, this does not prove 
the absence of God’s grace in his life. Many have discovered that » 
faithful attention to these less enjoyable work responsibilities 
can become a means of grace. The demands which daily work ° 
places upon all of us can have tremendous disciplinary values, 
and such values are rightly regarded as an expression of God’s 
grace. 

Luther stresses the fact that faithful performance of the re“ 
quirements of our vocation is the means by which we die with 
Christ through crucifixion, and by which we are buried with him 
as we share his baptism. “This takes place day by day through 
the putting to death of the old man and the rising of the new 
man out of sin. ‘This is completely effected in death, when the 
body of sin withers, and God’s new creation appears in the con- 
summation. .. . The old man does not want to die . . . God 
must help man to die daily. . . . In one’s vocation there is a cross 
—for prince, husband, father, daughter, for everyone—and on 
this cross the old human nature is to be crucified. . . . Under this 
cross are included even the most trivial of difficulties, such as: 
in marriage, the care of babes, which interferes with sleep and 
enjoyment; in government, unruly subjects and promoters of 
revolt; in the ministry, the whole resistance to reformation; in 
heavy labor, shabbiness, uncleanness, and the contempt of the 


proud. . . . No person who lets the work of his vocation go for- 
ward without grudging will escape troubles, hatred, and perse- 
cution. ... [Thus] the Christian [i.e., the old man] is crucified by 


the law in his vocation.” 4 

Whenever people no longer withhold themselves from faith- 
ful attention .to the less enjoyable requirements of their posts in 
life, there is evidence that the grace of God is already operative. 
The law of God is not in opposition to his grace. The law may 
be regarded as one of God’s gracious provisions for our redemp- 
tion. As Augustine wrote, ‘““The law was... given, in order that 
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grace might be sought; grace was given, in order that the law 
might be fulfilled.” 12 

The important truth that Christian character is in part depend- 
ent upon human moral effort must never be obscured by the basic 
truth that it is also the product of divine grace. Faith and love 
do not “automatically produce perfect virtue.’”’ They bestow upon 
us the moral power that enables us to progress toward Christian 
perfection, provided we also exert our own wills. When Paul 
wrote, “Work out your own salvation ... for God is at work 
in you” (Phil. 2:12-13), he meant that in everything we do, we 
must work with God, and God with us. Every step forward is 
primarily God’s work, but also—though secondarily—our own. 
Luther’s polemic against depending upon good works for sal- 
vation sometimes gave the impression that the exertion of effort 
to do good works is both unnecessary and futile for the Christian. 
God’s love does not pour through us to the neighbor “‘as if we 
were pipes.” Christian faith and love do indeed transform the 
will and give us the power to struggle more effectively against 
excessive self-love. But they do not enable us to dispense with the 
struggle, for while the virtues are bestowed as gifts of God’s grace, 
they cannot be acquired apart from our own efforts.18 

To be sure man can pervert and misuse God’s law as he pride- 
fully attempts to earn favor with God by legalistic means, but as 
Paul says, the law in itself is “holy and just and good” (Rom. 
7:12). As we submit to its discipline, our inordinate and selfish 
love of ease and pleasure is kept in restraint. For it is at least in 
part by such discipline that God undertakes to subdue a people 
unto himself. 


“Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called” (1 Corinthians 7:20, K.J.v.). 


3 


Work — Man’s Response to Ged’s Call 


The labor mandate to “subdue the earth” (Gen. 1:28) is ex- 
plicitly designated by the Dutch Reformed scholar Herman 
Bavinck as man’s vocation. ‘““The world apart from man is im- 
perfect and unfinished. In the Pentateuchal account of creation 
the preparation of the earth is described from this very point of 
view .. . Hence man is given a vocation with reference to this 
world. Though good, yet it is not ‘finished.’ It exists in order to 
be replenished, subjected, made the object of knowledge, and 
ruled over by man.” 

This is a task of such enormity that it is committed to all 
mankind. The Hebrew ’a4dham, translated “man” in Genesis 1:27, 
is plural and refers to “mankind” rather than to an individual 
Adam. Each of us must therefore find his own “calling” in rela- 
tion to this over-all assignment, and must accept responsibility 
for at least some small part of this work. 

The word “vocation” is derived from the Latin vocdre (to call). 
A moment’s reflection will prove that “vocation” is meaningless 
apart from belief in a Supreme Being. To speak of one’s work as 
a “calling” leads inevitably to the question, “Calling by whom?” 
This concept of a “call” clearly points to a religious source, and 
to the need for a careful examination of the biblical roots and 
the historical development of the doctrine of Christian vocation. 

The idea of a call from God and of man’s response in faith (or 
of his failure so to respond) is fundamental to the message of the 
whole of Scripture in both Testaments. Because this concept 
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appears so frequently in the Bible, and because it is variously 
used, we must be careful to note its different meanings. Princi- 
pally, the biblical doctrine of “calling” signifies God’s gracious 
summons of men to repentance, faith, and fellowship in the 
church, but at least once “‘calling’’ refers to the status a man had 
in society when the divine summons came (1 Cor. 7:20). 


Vocation and God’s Summons of Grace 


Most of the Bible deals with the story of a people, called to be 
God’s instruments in bringing to fulfillment his redemptive pur- 
poses for mankind. This “calling out’’ of the chosen people began 
with God’s summons to Abram to move out from Haran. “By 
faith Abraham obeyed when he was called to go out to a place 
which he was to receive as an inheritance” (Heb. 11:8). Abram’s 
response of faith to God’s summons proved to be one of the turn- 
ing points in the history of the world. He “was the first man with 
a definite, explicit sense of vocation. ‘Faith’ ever afterwards was 
a response to a ‘call’ from God, a personal relationship involving 
responsibility on both sides, the germ of the ‘covenant’ idea that 
was the secret of Israel’s greatness as a people.’’? 

This covenant with Abram also involved his seed, and there- 
fore the covenant is made with his descendants. The nation which 
descended from him was “‘called” out of Egypt (Hosea 11:1), and 
into covenant relations with God (Exod. 19:3-6). Jeremiah, de- 
claring the old covenant to be broken as a result of the people’s 
unfaithfulness, predicted that God would one day call his people 
into a new covenant (Jer. 31:31-34). 

Not only did God call a people unto himself, but within the 
nation he called individuals to special duties. God’s call to his 
people was usually extended through called individuals known 
as prophets, such as Moses (Exod. 3:4), Samuel (1 Sam. 3:4), and 
Isaiah (Isa. 6:8). Not only prophets, but also kings, priests, arti- 
sans, and craftsmen were “‘called” or designated by name for their 
special duties (1 Sam. 9:1—10:16; Exod., chs. 28 and 29). “I have 
called by name Bezalel... and I have filled him with . . . ability 
and intelligence, with knowledge and all craftsmanship, to devise 
artistic designs, to work in gold, silver, and bronze, in cutting 
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stones for setting, and in carving wood, for work in every craft” 
(Exod. 31:1-5). Even unbelievers who were outside the covenant 
were “called” in the sense of being agents of divine providence. — 
Naaman, the Syrian commander, for example (2 Kings 5:1), and 
Cyrus, king of Medo-Persia (Isa. 44:28; 45:1), are so interpreted 
_by the prophets. 
© | ‘The corporate and individual meanings of vocation in the Old 
Testament are closely paralleled in the New Testament. Instead 
of Abraham and other individual prophets, priests, and kings, 
there are Christ and the apostles and others who have their 
separate vocations or commissions to specified duties. Instead of 
the chosen nation in covenant relation with God, there is the 
ecclésia or church which is the New Testament community of 
the redeemed. It is important to note here that the Greek word 
for “calling” in the New Testament is klésis, which literally refers 
to a summons (as to court), or an invitation (as to a feast). So the 
_ church is literally an ecclésia, or an assembly made of ecclétoi, 
\_those who have been called out or summoned by God. 

This “calling” is variously described by New Testament authors 
as a call into God’s Kingdom (1 Thess. 2:12), to eternal life (1 Tim. 
6:12), out of darkness into light (1 Peter 2:9), to the peace of 
Christ (Col. 3:15), to freedom (Gal. 5:13), to holiness (1 Thess. 
4:7), to receive one’s eternal inheritance (Heb. 9:15), to fellowship 
with his Son (1 Cor. 1:9). All of these are slightly varying descrip- 
tions of God’s invitation to man to participate in the blessings 
and benefits of his redemptive work in their behalf. And all of: 
them point to the conclusion that ordinarily, “calling” in the 

~. New Testament designates God’s gracious summons to salvation 
(2 Thess. 2:13-14). 

Paul stresses both the individual and collective meanings of 
vocation in his classic analogy of the church as Christ’s Body 
(Eph. 4:12). The church as a whole has its vocation to continue 
the work which Christ began on earth. In obedience to the Great 
Commission, it must evangelize the world in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and it must teach all peo- 
ples to obey Christ’s commands (Matt. 28:19-20). 

But Paul’s doctrine of the church as Christ’s Body also stresses 
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the relevance of vocation to individuals, and thus provides for 
and. explains the diversity of function within the church. 

Of foremost importance in this connection is the vocation of 
Christ himself, who is the head of the Body (Eph. 4:15). Nearly 
every page of the Gospels furnishes evidence that Jesus considered 
himself to be “sent” for the particular work of establishing the 
Kingdom of God (Luke 4:43). This sense of vocation was appar- 
ent in his baptism and temptations. These taken together reveal 
Jesus’ “complete identification of Himself and His mission ... 
with the purpose of God as already revealed through the proph- 
ets, and with the condition of man disabled by his sinfulness. 
. . . The whole Gospel story becomes luminous when we see 
this... . Jesus was... a man under orders.”? He remained true 
to these orders until the end, as revealed by his Gethsemane 
prayer which foreshadowed his crucifixion. “My Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt” (Matt. 26:39). 

~ ‘The Twelve were “‘called” to be the intimate disciples of Jesus, | 
and to translate his ideals and orders into actual realities after 
his death. That John so understood the vocation of the disciples 
is made plain in his report of Jesus’ high priestly prayer: “As thou 
didst send me into the world, so I have sent them into the world” 
(John 17:18). Paul, also, had not the slightest doubt concerning 
his “call” to be an apostle (Rom. 1:1). But in his analogy of the 
church as Christ’s Body, he makes it clear that not only Christ 
and the apostles, but all Christians have their vocation in rela- 
tion to the whole. “For as in one body we have many members, 
and all the members do not have the same function, so we, 
though many, are one body in Christ, and individually members 
one of another. Having gifts that differ according to the grace 
Prveny(o-us, let) us huse ‘them: ).)..yprophecy: .. “*serviceyin.). 
teaching . . . liberality . . . acts of mercy...” (Rom. 12:4-8; 
see also 1 Cor. 12). So no two Christians have exactly the same 
gifts, and therefore they do not have the same vocation within 
the church. The Body of Christ is “edified” and built up when 
J each discovers his vocation and faithfully performs the eletoecay 
\ bilities connected with it. 18 
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Vocation and Occupation 


It is obvious from the foregoing that “calling” (klésis) is the 
standard apostolic term for the effective gospel call which makes 
a man a true Christian, which qualifies him to partake of the 


blessings of God’s Kingdom, and which designates his assignments © 
in the areas of evangelism, religious nurture, and service. ‘The - 


question must now be faced of whether this term is ever used 
relative to “occupation,” to daily work, to our station in life. 

Some scholars argue that “calling” (klésis) in the New ‘Testa- 
ment never means “occupation” or “work in life,” and that it 
always refers to the act of God by which he summons men into 
his Kingdom.* Alan Richardson, for example, defends this point 
of view with considerable vigor. © 

“The New Testament doesnot refer to ‘vocation’ in the-mod- 
ern_sense_of a secular ‘profession’... In the New Testament 
‘vocation’ . .. means God’s call to repentance and faith and to 
a life of fellowship and service in the Church. ‘The Bible knows _ 
no instance of a man’s being called to an earthly profession or. or 
trade by God. . . [They] are summoned to ‘work’ within the — 
Ghiiraldy?) fang dais become Christian ‘workers’ whatever may 
be their secular occupation—whether they are rulers. or silver- 
smiths or sellers of purple or slaves. . . . We must deplore and_ 
protest against the secularization of the biblical conception of 
vocation in our modern usage; we cannot with propriety speak of 
God’s calling a man to be an engineer or a doctor or a school-_ 
master. God calls doctors and engineers and schoolmasters to be. 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and_ teachers as laymen _ in_ his. 
Church . . . The words klésis, ekklétoi, ekklésia have nothing 
to do with the secular occupations of the Christian disciple. ... 
being a doctor or a brick-layer or a dean of a cathedral is only a 
secondary form of ‘work’ for a Christian, just as being a tent- 
maker was a secondary ... form of work for St. Paul (Acts 18:3). 
Our secular occupations are to be regarded not as ends in them- 
selves but as means to the service of the Kingdom of God.’’5 

It should be noted that the last sentence of this quotation from 
Richardson stands somewhat in contradiction to the argument 
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in the remainder of the paragraph. Since the rule of our sover- 
eign God covers every area of life including daily work, literally 
everything we do in life should be regarded as means to the serv- 
ice of the Kingdom of God. Vocation cannot be limited to occu-__ 
_pation, but it surely includes it, 

Richardson’s argument is defective primarily because it fails 
to give sufficient emphasis to the first explicit attempt in history 
to link “vocation” and “occupation.” ‘This was made by Paul in 
I Corinthians 7:17-31, and especially in verse 20 (K.j.v.): “Let 
every man abide in the same calling [xAjoei] wherein he was 
called [éxAnOn].” It should be noted that Paul here uses the same 
Greek stem in two different senses. The second is the usual New 
Testament meaning and refers to the summons by which Chris- 
tians are “called” into God’s Kingdom. The first is defined by the 
context as meaning one’s station or status in life as married or 
unmarried (vss. 25-29), circumcised or uncircumcised (vss. 18-19), 
bond or free (vss. 21-23), buyer or seller (vss. 30-31). 

Each of these conditions is looked at by Paul from two points 
of view. First, it is a state in which his readers should “abide” 
because the “appointed time” until the end of the present age is 
short (vs. 29), in view of which fact there is no need for anxiety 
to change the state of one’s earthly life. Second, it is a sphere in 
which his readers should serve God and man as slaves of Christ 
(vs. 22). Since each man’s and woman’s station is allotted by the 
Lord (vs. 17), it may itself be regarded as a divine “‘calling’”’ to 
perform the tasks pertaining thereunto.® 

The second of these points of view introduces us to a radically 
new use of the term “vocation.” “Quite deliberately he [Paul] 
places these secular conditions and circumstances—this profes-. 
sion or status in which a man happens to be at the time of his 
conversion—on the same spiritual level as that of conversion itself. 
Each is a... ‘calling’ direct from God. To express this the 
apostle is forced to use the Greek word klésis in an entirely new 
sense ... It is to him [Paul] we owe the great Christian truth 
that the most ordinary and secular employment can and should 
be regarded as a mission directly laid upon us by the Omnipotent 
God Himself.’’? 
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The majority of our exegetes,8 including the translators of the 
Revised Standard Version, agree with this interpretation, and 
render Paul’s statement as follows: “Every one should remain in 

| the state in which he was called” (vs. 20). This translation or in- 
terpretation of klésis implies that the social or professional situa- 
tion of the individual Christian should become his vocation, that 


it should be regarded as the state or condition “which the Lord. 


[ has assigned to him” (vs. 17). 


- Vocation and Theology 


While 1 Corinthians 7:20 is the only passage in Scripture which 
explicitly connects the term “vocation” with “station in life’ or 
with “occupation,” it should not ‘be supposed that such an im- 
portant connection rests solely upon’ this slender scriptural sup- 
port. On the contrary, it would appear that Paul is here merely 
drawing the inevitable conclusion to which all the major doc- 
trines of Scripture point. 

(1) For example, the doctrine of the sovereignty of God sup- 
ports this conclusion. This doctrine asserts that God is sovereign 
over all things, all time, all creation, all men, and all the labors 
of men’s hands. “The energy man has for labor, the materials 
with which he works, the time he has for earning his bread are 
all under the supreme power and control of God . . . Since God 
is sovereign, man under God must use that which God gives and 
allows him, in accordance with the desires of the Sovereign. ... 
This is Christian vocation.’ ® 

Jesus’ teachings about the Kingdom of God clearly reveal that 
the rule of our sovereign God extends not only over the church, 
but also over the created world. The parables of the Kingdom 
relate God’s rule to every aspect of men’s daily lives. Jesus’ dis- 
courses were full of illustrations about the work of vinedressers, 
farmers, builders, fishermen, shepherds, money-changers, stew- 
ards, magistrates, harvest hands, and men of other common oc- 
cupations. Clearly Jesus believed that the rule of the eternal 
God bore trenchantly upon men as they were engaged in their 
daily work. 

(2) The doctrine of the providence of God also supports this 
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Pauline expansion of the meaning of vocation. Since Jesus said 
that even the hairs of our heads are numbered (Matt. 10:30), and 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground without the Father’s will 
(Matt. 10:29), would it not be unreasonable to believe that a 
man’s relation to his life’s work is any less a matter within the 
Father’s providential concern? Moffatt is convinced that it was 
precisely Paul’s deep conviction with reference to the reality of 
divine providence which led him to this conclusion. “Believing 
that the existing conditions of life were divinely planned for 
Christians, and that even a slave’s position did not hinder the 
good life, Paul extends the idea of the inner call to include the 
outward circumstances in which it was experienced. If obedience 
to God’s commands is feasible in any such conditions .. . then 
these conditions might be called providential.” 1° 

(3) Very much the same thing may be said with reference to 
the doctrine of the Lordship of Christ. When the disciples and 
early Christians began to call him “Lord,” they did not separate 
his Lordship from life so that it became a meaningless concept. 
On the contrary, they reported the ethical teachings of Jesus in 
such a way that their relevance for life was inescapable. The au- 
thors of the New Testament Epistles also made extensive efforts 
to relate Christ’s Lordship to the lives of Christians in the world. 
For example, Peter urges his readers, “Be holy yourselves in all 
your conduct” (1 Peter 1:15); James objects to wealthy land- 
owners fraudulently underpaying the laborers who mowed their 
fields (5:4). Paul tells us that governing authorities are ministers 
of God (Rom. 13:6); that even slaves can have a sense of Chris- 
tian vocation if they render service to their masters “with a good 
will as to the Lord and not to men” (Eph. 6:7); that whatever 
our task, we should “work heartily, as serving the Lord” (Col. 
3:23); that Christians should “mind your own affairs, and... 
work with your hands’ (1 Thess. 4:11). Such passages indicate 
that if Christ is to be Lord of life, his Lordship must include 
the important and practical decisions and actions related to 
daily work. 

(4) Sin, which involves abuse of man’s God-given freedom, is 
rebellion against Christ’s Lordship. Even when man becomes a 
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rebel, he is still subject to God as his sovereign Judge. ‘For the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and wickedness of men...” (Rom. 1:18). God is still in control; 
he makes the wrath of men to praise him (Ps. 76:10), and even 
the bloodthirsty tyrants of history are instruments by which he 
accomplishes his purposes (Jer. 25:9; Isa. 10:5-11; 44:28—45:6). 

However, man’s refusal to repent and to submit himself to— 
Christ’s Lordship damages his vocational status. “The essential 
meaning of sin,” writes F. R. Barry, “for those who know God, 
is to withhold the service that is his due—to retain for ourselves 
those interests and affections, those gifts and abilities, which be- 
long to him. (‘What hast thou which thou didst not receive?’) So 
what comes terribly near to the lie in the soul or the sin against 
the Holy Ghost is to choose our occupation or employment... 
from entirely selfish or interested motives—for that poisons all 
the wells of motive and infects every subsequent thought and 
action.” 11 

(5) Again, the Christian doctrine of salvation points to this 
conclusion. If it be true that salvation deals with the whole of 
man, and that man becomes whole as a result of salvation, then 
this doctrine must be interpreted to include salvation from 
wasted lives—wasted because men decline to take up the crosses 
involved in serving others through their daily work (Matt. 16:24), 
wasted because they accept work for which they have no God- 
given talent (Matt. 25:14-30), or wasted because the work itself 
serves no divine purpose. Any conception of salvation which does 
not include its relation to man’s daily work so restricts its mean- 
ing that it becomes an empty and formalistic doctrine. 

(6) The twin doctrines of creation and stewardship converge on 


- Paul’s Corinthian conclusion. “It seems to be difficult for religious 
_ people, and it is certainly difficult for the clergy, to remember that 
_ the eternal Lord God, Creator of the ends of the earth, is not 
_ solely interested in religion. ... [In fact] must we not assume that 
_ his prime concern and interest is the fulfillment of his creative 
| purpose, for his world and the life of men within it? “Thy will 
| be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ .. . If God has made man in 


his own image, he has made him in the image of the Creator; 
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and that implies that there is committed to man a delegated au- 
thority to create and the privilege of being allowed to share in 
his purpose and in his creative energies. .. . Thus it would seem 
that the first and primary meaning of vocation ought to be un- 
derstood in these terms—in the consecration of man’s daily 
Workewii fe 14 
“ Closely related to the doctrine of creation is mankind’s obliga- 
tion to be stewards of that which God has created and subjected 
to man’s dominion. In the story of Eden which immediately fol- 
lows the account of creation, we are told that “God guaranteed 
.His own place as Owner by posting His ‘No Trespassing’ sign 
conspicuously on a certain Tree. Man could possess and use only 
-to this limit and no farther—he was a steward, not an owner.” 18 
The stewardship principle is especially prominent in some of 
Jesus’ parables. Man’s relation to the things God has created may 
- be likened unto “a man going on a journey, when he leaves home 
_and puts his servants in charge, each with his work . . .” (Mark 
_13:34a). Jesus taught that the vineyards in which men work be- 
_long to God (Matt. 20:1), and that all of the things we normally 
refer to as “our possessions” belong in reality to him (Luke 12:44; 
16:1). Verily, “the earth is the Lorn’s and the fullness thereof” 
(Ps. 24:1). So God who created this world and to whom all its 
resources belong is understandably concerned with man’s steward- 
ship of these things in his daily work. These related doctrines of 
creation and stewardship render ultimately invalid all attempts 
to distinguish between the sacred and secular realms of human 
existence. We cannot rightly exclude God and his holy will for 
man from any part of his creation. By means of his labor mandate, 
God “‘calls” us to be faithful stewards who will obediently accept 
his commission to bring his unfinished creation to its consumma- 
tion. 
Oe 


“The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mustard 
seed ... it is the smallest of all seeds, but when 
it has grown it is the greatest of shrubs and becomes 
a tree, so that the birds of the air come and make 
nests in its branches” (Matthew 13:31-32). 


A 


Post-Biblical Development 


of the Doctrine of Vocation 


As was suggested in the last chapter, Paul’s advice to his Corin- 
thian readers to “abide in the same calling” (1 Cor. 7:20, K.J.v.) 
seemed to lend support to opposite vocational attitudes. ‘Che 
radically new and potentially dynamic element of this advice im- 
plied that their status or occupation at the time of their con- 
version might become a “calling” from God on the same level of 
importance as the conversion itself. Unfortunately, this aspect of 
Paul’s teaching was rather consistently overlooked by Christians 
for the next fourteen hundred years. 

Instead, the conservative element in this teaching was em- 
phasized out of all proportion to its importance and value. Over 
and over again, Paul’s words were cited in defense of static voca- 
tional attitudes. Each of his readers should “remain in the state 
in which he was called . . . in view of the impending distress” 
(vss. 20, 26), because “the appointed time has grown very short” 
(vs. 29), and because “the form of this world is passing away” (vs. 
31). This element in Paul’s teaching, conditioned as it was by 
his belief concerning the imminent termination of history, made 
all efforts to alter the state of one’s life on earth appear unim- 
portant. So long as the church confidently awaited the speedy end 
of the present age, relatively little attention was paid to the de- 
tails of the Christian’s working life. If thé world order was soon 
to pass away, there was no need or possibility to try to reform the 
structure of Roman society. Christians were therefore compelled 
to think of themselves as “strangers and pilgrims” (1 Peter 2:11, 
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K.J.V.) in a hostile social order for which they need not assume 
large-scale responsibilities. 


Prior to the Reformation 


As time passed, and as the members of the early church began 
to modify their expectations of the imminent return of Christ, it 
became necessary for them to learn how to co-exist with their 
pagan neighbors. God had made them custodians of his final 
revelation in Christ, and pioneers of a new age. The life of the 
new age was radically different from that of the old, and by im- 
plication a judgment upon all worldly institutions. Nevertheless, 
Christians found that they had to live in the world and somehow 
relate themselves to its customs and practices without perverting 
or distorting the new life.t 

Individual Christians occasionally penetrated to a surprisingly 
deep level of insight into the problem of Christ’s relation to 
worldly culture. Clement of Rome (a.p. 97), for example, urged 
Christians to “imitate God in his working.”? ‘The unknown au- 
thor of the “Letter to Diognetus” (A.p. 130-150) observed that the 
Christians of his day did not draw apart into a segregated life, 
but rather shared in the common lot of man without permitting 
their vocational choices and behavior in their daily work to be 
determined by sub-Christian standards3) Clement of Alexandria 
(A.D. 153-217), professor in the Alexandrian school of theology, 
stressed more than any of his near contemporaries the idea that 
the Christian revelation makes a difference concerning every 
phase of man’s life—including customs in eating, drinking, house- 
hold furnishings, clothing and adornments, behavior in the baths, 
wealth and frugality, bodily exercise,.amusements, and, by in- 
ference, all of man’s work relative thereto. Christians have an 
obligation to bring all human activity under the judgment of 
conformity to God’s purpose in Christ. Augustine illustrated in 
his own conversion experience the power of Christ to transform 
culture. His prior training in rhetoric, language, literature, phi- 
losophy, and ethics was given new illumination and depth as a 
result of his experience of grace in Christ. His theology and social 
ethics appear in many ways to be extensions of his own personal 
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transformation, so much so that he has recently been categorized 
as “‘the theologian of cultural transformation.’’> In his treatise 
On the Work of Monks, he relates the Christian faith not only 
to the work of monks, but also to every Christian and to all 
work.® But we must bear in mind that such writings “were ex- 
ceptions .. . rather than typical voices.”’? 

The solution to this problem of the church’s relation to the 
world most commonly accepted in the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity appears to have been the adoption of a double standard 
of morality. A relatively low code of morality was deemed suffi- 
cient for those who were willing to live in the world at the cost 
of some conformity and compromise. But the highest possible 
code was reserved for those who undertook to escape from the 
relativities involved in social, political, and business life, and to 
strive after perfection. This so-called “double-standard solution” 
was focused primarily on the three areas of sex, property, and 
citizenship. Attempts were made to find scriptural support for 
this solution in each of these areas. 

With reference to sex, it was recalled that Jesus had said that 
“there are eunuchs who have made themselves eunuchs for the 
sake of the kingdom of heaven. He who is able to receive this, let 
him receive it” (Matt. 19:12). The inference was drawn that if 
some people were unable to receive such counsels of perfection, 
they were free to go on living in families and thus travel along 
the lower road of conformity to normal worldly ways of living. 
In addition, Paul had written to the Corinthians relative to mar- 
riage and divorce. Recognizing that his opinions dealt with mat- 
ters beyond his experience, Paul displayed an unusual reluctance 
to claim divine authority for his opinions in this area (1 Cor. 
7:6, 25, 40). Nevertheless, he did express the judgment that it 
was best for the unmarried to remain single, as he was (vs. 8). 
But if they could not exercise self-control, it was better for them 
to marry, realizing that to do so was no sin (vss. 9, 28, 36). Very 
early in church history this curious advice suggested a sort of 
double standard to some Christians, who concluded that the 
ascetic life of celibacy was the higher way. 

With reference to property, the attempt to set up two different 
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standards of morality was based on a misunderstanding of Jesus’ 
words to the rich young ruler (Matt. 19:16-30). To “enter life,” 
said Jesus, it is sufficient merely to “keep the commandments.” 
But if one wants in addition to be “perfect,” it is necessary to 
“sell what you possess.’’ To those who interpreted Jesus’ interview 
with the rich young ruler in this way, it seemed a logical next 
step to take the vow of poverty. 

With reference to citizenship, Jesus and other New Testament 
writers (see Mark 12:13-17; Rom. 13:1-5) contended that Rome’s 
power was not ultimate. This made conflict with Roman govern- 
ment inevitable the moment its rulers began to claim what God 
alone could claim: absolute sovereignty and worship. The first 
significant crisis between Christians and the Roman state took 
place during the reign of Emperor Nero (aA.p. 55-68). This un- 
stable ruler undertook to lay upon the Christian community the 
blame for a six-day fire which devastated large areas of Rome. 
However, the issue between the Christians and the Roman gov- 
ernment became clear at the time of Emperor Domitian (a.p. 
81-96), who was the first of the Roman rulers openly to seek 
divine honors for himself, and to interpret as treason any refusal 
to recognize his claims.® “Once the test of loyalty to the state be- 
came a willingness to worship the emperor, rather than just a 
willingness to pay taxes and obey the laws, then the Christians 
were in trouble, for they could not render unto Caesar what be- 
longed only to God.”® The showdown came during the reign of 
Emperor Trajan (A.D. 98-117), when accused Christians were 
forced either to renounce their faith or to suffer martyrdom. 

Forrester says that this conflict “came to a head in the question 
whether a Christian could enter the army and take part in war.” 10 
This possibly was due not so much to the use of force inherent 
in the soldier’s life, as to the incompatibility of the soldier’s oath 
of absolute allegiance to the Emperor with his fidelity to the 
Lordship of Christ. Again, the double standard seemed to many 
to offer the only feasible solution to this perplexing dilemma,__. 

Eusebius, a contemporary and favorite of Emperor Constantine, | 
writing between A.p. 314 and 318, supplies important evidence 
concerning this tendency to set up two different standards of 
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morality. ““ITwo ways of life were thus given by the law of Christ 
to His Church. The one is above nature, and beyond common 
human living; it admits not marriage . .. property nor the pos- 
session of wealth, but, wholly and permanently separate from the 
. .. customary life of mankind, it devotes itself to the service of — 
God alone .. . And the other, more humble, more human, per- 
mits men to join in pure nuptials and to produce children, to 
undertake government, to give orders to soldiers fighting for 
right; it allows them to have minds for farming, for trade, and 
the other more secular interests as well as for religion.’’}4 | 

Such a point of view led inevitably to the establishment of 
monasteries and convents. Those whose ‘vocation’? aimed at 
perfection devoted themselves largely to the contemplative life 
in the monasteries, and others contented themselves with a second- 
best spiritual life, lived in families, and became involved in the 
ordinary kinds of work in the outside world. 

The double standard of morality in time led to the compart- 
mentalization of life into the sacred and secular, with the result 
that “vocation” on the Roman view traditionally has been the 
call to the monastery or the ministry. The Catholic Encyclopaedia 
conceives of ‘“‘vocation” exclusively as work within the church. 
It contrasts the “profession of every man’ in the world with the 
“vocation” of those who take vows and serve only in an “ecclesi- 
astical profession” or in a “religious state.’’ From this, it would 
seem that only the monk, the nun,.and the priest can have a 
real sense of vocation.1* And since theirs was a position of re- 
ligious privilege as over against the laity, it followed that the 
laity in time became entirely dependent upon their media- 
tion.13 

In spite of the Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers, which runs directly counter to this Roman doctrine of 
vocation, the influence of this separation of life into the sacred 
and secular is felt within Protestant churches to this day. The 
notions that only the preacher is called; that the layman’s only 
Christian service consists in doing chores around the church; that 
efforts to relate the Christian faith to social problems amounts to 
“meddling”; that worship is something entirely separate from 
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daily work—these are just a few examples of the practical effects 
of the Roman doctrine of vocation. Such a disastrous separation 
of life and faith has rightly been called ‘“‘the most dangerous 

heresy of modern time.” 14 ey 

While monasticism as a whole runs counter to many basic 
Reformation principles, we must not permit our bias against it 
to obscure some of its more favorable contributions to the devel- 
opment of a Christian view of work. ‘The monastic movement was 
itself divided with respect to the relation of the monks to the 
world of work. Many monasteries did indeed appeal to devoted 
Christians to withdraw from the complexities and corruptions 
of the world, to despise bodily work, to concentrate on the glories 
of the life to come, and to seek perfection through a life of prayer 
and self-castigation. 1° Other monasteries, however, required monks 
to work with their hands, to keep themselves physically fit, and to 
work at skilled trades. Such monasteries often had far-reaching 
beneficial effects upon life in surrounding areas. Particularly was 
this true after the collapse of the Roman Empire. 

When Roman power was transferred into the hands of ‘Teutonic 
chieftains, their ignorance of engineering and political skills re- 
sulted in the crumbling of Roman civilization. The only major 
institution to come through this transition without fatal disrup- 
tion was the church, which was enabled through its monastic 
orders to become the architect of a new civilization. A “spreading 
network of monastic settlements” promoted by Pope Gregory I 
(A.D. 590-604) came to be models and schools for teaching “‘know]- 
edge of systematic agriculture and sound architecture” to the 
Germanic tribes.16 | 

But fundamentally, monasticism was wedded to the double 
standard theory of morality, and so long as this was true, no 
valid Christian theory of vocation was likely to become the off- 
spring of such a union. Instead, monasticism displayed recurrent 
tendencies toward corruption by idleness and spiritual pride. 
“The claims of vigorous constructive labor became more and 
more subordinated to a preference for privileged leisure in quest 
of ‘perfection’ as a higher order of Christian virtue.”?7 Even the 
heroic and devoted efforts of the saintly Francis of Assisi were 
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unable to do more than provide temporary interruption to this 
irreversible trend.18 

Thomas Aquinas (A.D. 1225-1274), professor in the University 
of Paris, developed a monumental synthesis of theology and 
Aristotelian philosophy. Pronouncements by Popes Leo XIII in 
1879 and Benedict XV in 1917 virtually identify his scholastic 
system of doctrine with modern Roman Catholicism. He has 
come to be regarded as the final formulator of a closed system of 
knowledge about God, man, earth, heaven, and salvation. “With 
Thomas Aquinas the constructive stage of Roman Catholic 
ethics practically ceases. . . . All [is] completely given and subject 
to no doctrine of growth or evolution.’ 19 

Relying heavily on Aristotle’s Politics, Aquinas developed a 
hierarchical theory of society which he declared to be ordered 
by the providence of God. Human communities, he taught, are 
like living organisms, with interrelated and graded activities 
suited to the natural abilities and training of the workers. “Man- 
ual works” are necessary to furnish food, clothing, weapons, and 
shelter, but highest of all rank “spiritual works’ such as prayer 
-and preaching. In this system, authority both in church and civil 
society, is “delegated from the top of an ordered pyramid down- 
ward, through rank after rank, and exercised at length upon the 
plain folk at the bottom. On the face of it, this is ultraconserva- 
tive defense of the feudal status quo and the papal claims to 
supremacy.’ 2° 

Within half a century of Aquinas’ tit such men as Marsiglio 
of Padua in Italy and William of Ockham and John Wyclif in Eng- 
land sought to reverse this hierarchical structure for the church 
and society. They argued that the Scriptures were the supreme 
and sufficient authority for clergy and laity alike. In principle 
they defined a democratic conception of both church and state, 
which had the effect of making all laymen priests, and all priests 
laymen. While this newer theology did not expressly revaluate 
daily work, it paved the way for the development of a doctrine 
which would do so.?1 Nevertheless, as the Middle Ages drew to 
a close, the distinction between the monastic “‘vocation” and the 
work of the ordinary Christian grew sharper and wider. 
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Luther and Calvin 


During the fourteen hundred years preceding the Protestant 
Reformation, the link which Paul had forged between “vocation” 
and “occupation” remained virtually unnoticed. Because of the 
double-standard morality involved in monasticism, the use of the 
word “vocation” with reference to daily work was almost if not 
totally absent from Christian literature, although the idea for 
which the word stood appeared somewhat more frequently. _ 

In a.p. 1522, the year following his complete repudiation of | 
the monastic ideal, Martin Luther preached a sermon entitled 
Kirchenpostille in which he brought together with startling em- 
phasis the two themes of “vocation” and “daily work.” 2? Basing 
his sermon squarely on Paul’s long-neglected insight in | Corin- 
thians 7:20, he defined “vocation” as the “‘station” which a person 
occupies in life. This “stand” (beruf in German) includes not 
only “occupation,” but also one’s station in a family and in the 
social order. Every Christian thus occupies several offices simul- 
taneously. The same man may be father of his children, husband 
of his wife, master of his servants, officeholder in the town hall; 
and all of these are to be regarded as different aspects of his 
vocation. 

This is not to say that the Christian is free to occupy any or 
every stand. There are just orders—such as that of husband, 
daughter, prince, governor, judge, farmer, citizen—which are by 
definition helpful to others if followed. According to Luther, 
there are also sinful orders, such as those in which robbers, prosti- 
tutes, popes, and monks participate. The Christian should avoid 
all orders which contravene the will of God by doing positive : 
harm to others, or by failing to render helpful service.23{Thus, 
in the perspective of the Christian faith, each believer equally 
with every other can know his status in life as a calling appointed 
by God. There is no such thing as a merely secular order from 
which God is absent, and in which God is not to be obeyed and 
served.74 

While man cannot earn entry into God’s heavenly Kingdom, 
he can and should co-operate with God as he serves his neighbor 
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in love through fulfilling the responsibilities of his station in life. 
Here man is not merely to be passive and receptive. God’s own 
love reaches out to his other children through the daily work of 
Christians. Thus does man’s work become the work of God. For 
God is over everything, and in the performance of his creative 
and redemptive work on earth, he wants men as his fellow 
workers. 75 

No man ever devoted himself more completely than did Luther 
to the task of working out the relationships between “vocation” 
and the whole body of Christian truth. No man ever displayed 
more imaginative fervor in the promotion of this new ideal, or 
in working out its implications for daily life and work. The 
power of this insight to inspire and to transform, far from being 
exhausted, has scarcely begun to make its full impact felt. 

ee Yet there is a sense in which Luther recovered too much from 
Paul. Not only did he stress the dynamic meaning of Paul’s text 
in 1 Corinthians 7:20, but he also stressed its conservative aspect. 
Man is not to give up his stand when the call of the gospel comes 
to him. Rather, he is to remain in his office, believing that his 
being there is the result of providential circumstances already 
at work.?6 
“For example, since the patriarchal form of family life in 
Luther’s day was both Pauline and characteristically German, 
this should be accepted as ordained by God. Since both biblical 
and German cultures were largely agrarian, this too must not be 
tampered with by man. The New Testament injunction to be 
subject to existing forms of government, combined with Luther’s 
disillusionment with the results of the peasant rebellion, led 
him to conclude that tyrannical government was to be pre- 
ferred to anarchy. In all these ways, Luther made conservative 
applications of Paul’s essentially revolutionary vocational prin- 
ciple. 

Luther insisted that the Christian citizen should accept his 
situation even under an unjust ruler, and should prepare to suffer 
injustice rather than to participate in rebellion. As a consequence, 
he has been variously accused of fostering political absolutism, 
of leaving the citizen without redress against tyranny, of sur- 
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rendering conscience to the state, and of making the church 
servile to the powers that be. 

Those who make such charges should not overlook the two 
recourses of “appeal” and “prayer” which Luther envisioned. 
Because of the hierarchical political structure of his day, a Chris- 
tian who suffered injustice might appeal to the next highest in 
authority, and so on all the way up to the emperor.?” And prayer, 
to Luther, was the most potent of all means by which the Chris- 
tian might seek redress, for prayer was directed to God who can 
and will turn the world upside down in his own time and way.?8 

Defenders of Lutheranism would also protest the charge that 
Luther surrenders conscience to the state. Civil disobedience is 
both a right and a duty should the prince require service in a 
war which is unjust, or should the magistrate transgress the first 
three of the ten commandments.?9 | 

But after due weight is given to all of these defenses, there 
remains, as Bainton puts it, “a modicum of truth” in the charges 
themselves.3° 

John Calvin (A.p. 1509-1564) also rediscovered the Pauline doc- 
trine of Christian vocation, but his more dynamic view serves as 
a wholesome corrective to Luther. ans 

Calvin, too, refers to a man’s post in life as a “calling,” wal 
insists that no one has a right to desert his God-appointed station. 
“The Lord ... has appointed to all their particular duties in 
different spheres of life. And that no one might rashly trans- 
gress the limits prescribed, he has styled such spheres of life 
vocations, or callings. Every individual’s line of life, therefore, 
is, as it were, a post assigned him by the Lord .. . in his sight 
all our actions are estimated according to it, and often very 
differently from the sentence of human reason and philosophy 


... the principle... of right conduct in every case is the vocation 
of the Lord, and . . . he who disregards it will never keep the 
right way in the duties of his station... . Our life... will then 


be best regulated, when it is directed to this mark; since no one 
will be impelled by his own temerity to attempt more than is 
compatible with his calling, because he will know that it is 
unlawful to transgress the bounds assigned him. He that is in 
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obscurity will lead a private life without discontent, so as not to 
desert the station in which God has placed him.’ 31 

Like Luther also, Calvin lays stress on the work of the magis- 
trate as a “vocation.” Because the magistrate is guardian and 
conservator of the civil laws, and because civil government is 
necessary in order to restrain men’s wickedness, such work is a 
“righteous” and “legitimate” calling by God.®? In spite of the fact — 
that this office is not specifically designated by Scripture as a “‘call- 
ing,” Calvin insists that this inference is fully warranted. “The 
function of magistrates has his [God’s] approbation and acceptance 
. .. their commission has been given to them by God, to serve 
him in their office... ‘By me kings reign, and princes decree 
justice’ [Prov. 8:15, K.j.v.] .. . “There is no power but of God; 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Rulers are ministers of 
God, revengers to €xecute wrath upon him that doeth evil’ [Rom. 
13:1, 3, 4]. ... Wherefore no doubt ought now to be entertained 
by any person that civil magistracy is a calling not only holy 
and legitimate, but . .. sacred and honourable. . .”%% 

This interpretation of the work of the magistrate illustrates 
the readiness of the Reformation leaders to extend the concept 
of “calling” to include useful and necessary work related to vari- 
ous posts outside the church. Unlike a few modern scholars who 
woodenly insist that the term “calling” should be strictly limited 
to the biblical usage, these men saw that the idea for which this 
concept stood permeated Scripture and was not confined by the 
authors of the Bible to purely “religious” and “ecclesiastical” 
posts. Hence, they felt led to broaden the doctrine of “vocation” 
so that every Christian might have this undergirding sense of 
divine purpose in his daily work. “There will be no employment 
so mean and sordid (provided we follow our vocation) as not to 
appear truly respectable, and be deemed highly important in the 


sight of God.” 84 

On the whole, Calvin had much less to say about “vocation” | 
than did Luther, and he took fewer pains to point out its theo- 
logical relationships and practical implications. Superficially con- 
sidered, there is a basic similarity between the teachings of these 
two men relative to man’s duty to remain in a vocational status 
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quo in order to serve God faithfully. However, Luther’s tendency 
toward social conservatism and passivity caused this quietist 
element of his teachings to be accented among his followers. But 
the total impact of Calvin’s entire system of doctrine led to the 
development of much more activist vocational attitudes. ‘Troeltsch 
refers to the radical ‘active character of Calvinism . . . [to] its 
capacity to penetrate the political and economic movements of 
Western nations with its religious ideal.’”3> Richard Niebuhr 
adds, “More than Luther he [Calvin] looks for the present per- 
meation of all life by the gospel. His [was a] more dynamic con- 
ception of the vocations of men as activities in which they may 
express their faith and love and may glorify God in their call- 
ing, {%h 

here are several aspects of Calvin’s theology which combine 
to give his doctrine of “vocation” its more dynamic character. 
Stated summarily, these are “his closer association of church and 
state, and his insistence that the state is God’s minister not only 
in a negative fashion as restrainer of evil but positively in the 
promotion of welfare, his more humanistic views of the splendor 
of human nature still evident in the ruins of the fall, his concern 
for the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, above all his 
emphasis on the actuality of God’s sovereignty—all these lead to 
the thought that what the gospel promises and makes possible, as 
divine (not human) possibility, is the transformation of mankind 
in all its nature and culture into a kingdom of God.’ 37 

Calvin’s doctrine of government played a very important role 
in shaping the direction of subsequent history. His teaching that 
government is a trust from God, and that rulers should regard 
themselves as fellow servants rather than despots, resulted in a 
trend toward a democratic form of government with constitu- 
tional safeguards, wherever the Reformed churches became 
strong. 

It is true that Calvin insisted, as did Luther, that obedience 
ought to be rendered even to tyrannical, unjust rulers, but he 
also taught that God sometimes “raises up some of his servants 
as public avengers, and arms them with his commission to punish 
unrighteous domination, and to deliver from their distressing 
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calamities a people who have been unjustly oppressed.” 3° Private 
persons have no right to violate the authority of magistrates, even 
though it “resides in those who are most unworthy of it.” But 
persons duly appointed to public offices for the protection of the 
people and the moderation of the power of kings, fraudulently 
betray the liberty of the people, of which they know that they 
have been appointed protectors by God, if they fall down in their | 
duty to oppose the violence or cruelty of kings.?® As a result of 
this qualified endorsement of resistance against unjust govern- 
ment, there was among Calvinists a rising demand for freedom 
from tyranny, a demand which they believed to be grounded in 
the will of God. Calvinists in Geneva, Scotland, and England felt 
obligated by the requirements of Christian vocation to resist both 
political and ecclesiastical autocracies.*° 


Delayed Fulfillment 


The Reformation recovery of the Pauline doctrine of vocation 
has already brought immense gains for human welfare. Where 
men experience satisfying awareness of a divine purpose in their 
daily work, there is usually indebtedness to Luther and Calvin. 
Where men believe themselves to be instruments of the divine 
purpose, called to do the will of God in all areas of life, here is 
the logical fruitage of the Reformation emphasis. 

Heinrich Bornkamm, assessing Luther’s contribution to con- 
temporary culture, maintains that through him, God “wrought a 
revolutionary change which affected the faith of countless num- 
bers on the whole earth and simultaneously . . . ushered in 
(admittedly allied with other forces, though far overshadowing 
these) a new era of the human spirit. Whatever has been created 
since then in the field of science and statesmanship, philosophy 
and law, the arts and literature, is unthinkable without Luther’s 
emancipating act.’ 41 

Calvin influenced his followers to shun idleness and devote 
themselves to conscientious labor; to enjoy the good things of 
creation, while practicing moderation in manner of life; to com- 
bine industry with sobriety, frugality, and honesty. The self- 
discipline involved in such a manner of life, combined with a 
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responsible desire to serve, tends toward the development of 
successful business enterprises. It is not surprising that many 
Calvinists have become financially well-to-do.42 The close affinity 
between Calvinism and the new commercial classes has often 
been noted. Richard Niebuhr wrote, “The origin of the associa- 
tion between the new faith and the new commercial classes may 
have been more or less due to those irrational, merely given, fac- 
tors, which play so large a réle in history— to the appearance of 
Calvin in Switzerland, to the accidents of language and race, to 
the ease of communication between commercial centers and the 
consequent dissemination of religion from one to the other. But 
the continuation of that association throughout the centuries 
must be due to more rational causes. In part it is to be ex- 
plained by the correspondence existing between the principles 
of the Reformed faith and the religious and moral interests of 
the bourgeoisie, in part by the ability of Calvinism to produce a 
middle class through its insistence on those virtues which made 
the growth of trade and industry and so of the bourgeoisie pos- 
sible.” 48 | py 

Calvin’s emphasis upon the purposes of a sovereign God in 
history appealed to men who were eager to shape society and 
create a Christian culture. “True Calvinists were always men with 
a mission.” The New England Calvinists were not so much seek- 
ing a refuge where they might pray and worship without perse- 
cution as they were “‘seeking an opportunity to establish the 
Christian commonwealth.” 44 

Calvin’s expressed preference for political freedom also brought 
immeasurable gains. Once his followers began to taste the fruits 
of freedom and democracy, return to autocratic rulers and to a 
feudalistic society with its serfdom and hereditary privilege be- 
came unthinkable. 

At the same time, the four hundred years subsequent to Calvin 
and Luther have brought some unfortunate developments. For 
the most part these were unforeseeable, and contrary to the spirit 
of the teaching of the Reformers. Nevertheless, they have delayed 
progress toward the fulfillment of their dream. 

For one thing, a dangerous and unbridled individualism made 
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its appearance. Alexis de Tocqueville, a noted French political 
scientist of the last century, described individualism as “a ma- 
ture and calm feeling, which disposes each member of the com- 
munity to sever himself from the mass of his fellow creatures; and 
to draw apart from his family and his friends, so that, after he has 
thus formed a circle of his own, he willingly leaves society at large 
to itself. Individualists owe nothing to any man, they expect: 
nothing from any man; they acquire the habit of always consid- 
ering themselves as standing alone, and they are apt to imagine 
that their whole destiny is in their own hands.” 45 

This extreme individualism was due in part to the false assump- 
tion that Reformation theology constitutes a declaration of inde- 
pendence from the religious community. The teachings of Refor- 
mation leaders were interpreted as proclaiming the uncondi- 
tional personal relationship of the individual with God. When 
the Reformation giants successfully led multitudes to break away 
from the authority of the papacy, they unintentionally gave en- 
couragement to others who broke away from all external author- 
ity. Only in this indirect sense is it true to say that the Reforma- 
tion opened the door to unbridled individualism. 

As a matter of fact, the Reformation leaders shunned and even 
set up safeguards against false doctrinal and moral individualism. 
Neither Calvin nor Luther denied the involvement of man in his 
communities, either temporal or spiritual. Both of these men 
insisted upon the centrality of the church, and rejected the notion 
that man, unaided and isolated, can reach spiritual maturity. 
They held that conscience was dependable only so long as it was 
nourished and guided by the Word of God, which must be inter- 
preted along sound exegetical lines in order to get at its original 
historical meaning. While urging that the Bible be made freely 
available to all believers, they entertained no illusory belief in 
the individual’s omniscient intuition in matters of Christian doc- 
trine. So it was not Calvin and Luther who were responsible for 
the development of individualism within Protestantism. It was 
the leaders of certain dissenting or sect groups who perverted the 
right of the individual to study the Bible into the notion that 
one man’s theology is as good as every other’s, regardless of intel- 
ligence or training.4® George Fox, for example, stubbornly argued 
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for the understanding of the Scripture that had been ‘“‘opened” 
to him as a simple Christian (a.p. 1656). As he and his successors 
insisted upon their rights to express the Christian faith in a vari- 
ety of ways, this extreme individualism gave impetus to the cen- 
trifugal movement within Protestantism, and resulted in a disas- 
trous proliferation of sects. 

Not only were individualism’s Gere piive effects felt in the area_ 
of religion, but also in politics and especially in economics. (As | 
commerce was enormously expanded during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in North America and western Europe, the 
business world freed itself from church and governmental con- 
trol and from liability to criticism on grounds of Christian moral- , 
ity. Faith in human progress replaced faith in God, and while the 
terms “vocation” and “calling” were retained, they came to stand 
for little more than worldly activities pursued for the sake of 
worldly rewards. The theology of Calvin was of course funda- 
mentally opposed to this increasing secularism.‘ And if the so- 
called Calvinistic virtues contributed to the rise of the commer- 
cial class with its secular mentality, it was only because in the 
process they became disconnected from Calvin’s central theo- 
logical conviction that man is subject to the rule of the living 
God at every moment of his life.48 

In economic terms, this policy of individualism became known 
as the doctrine of laissez faire, which rested upon a relief in the 
natural harmony between private self-interest and the common 
good. This belief served to divert attention away from ethics and 
away from consideration of the relationship of the economic 
processes to the larger goals of society. Many businessmen and 
professional economists still operate with the assumption that the 
economic order is essentially autonomous and self-regulating. 
There is considerable agreement in such circles that major reli- 
ance in the control of self-interest should be placed upon compe- 
tition rather than upon restraints imposed by eye through the 
state. 

Within the past 50 to 75 years there has edt a progressive 
decline of this system as the dominant principle of economic 
organization. It gradually became evident from the practice of 
laissez faire that the economic order was not self-regulating and 
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that competition was not a sufficient safeguard of the public 
interest. Owners of industry are not always honest, do not always 
show respect for property or contracts, and sometimes engage in 
fraud and violence. The increasing complexity of the economic 
order as evidenced by concentration of economic power, business 
cycles, unemployment, wide disparities in economic opportunity 
and income, and exploitation of natural resources, further dem- 
onstrate the inadequacy of laissez faire to prevent such prob- 
lems from arising, or to deal effectively with them once they exist. 
As a result, there has been in our day a rapid increase in the social 
controls that have been placed upon economic activities. In some 
countries this has led to socialism, in others to communism, and 
in others to a welfare capitalism or to some form of mixed econ- 
)} omy.*® 

Indeed there are many who feel that this reaction to extreme 
individualism has now reached such proportions that it threat- 
ens personal initiative. Perry Gresham, president of Bethany 
College, recently expressed the opinion that De ‘Tocqueville's 
nineteenth-century individualist is little more than a museum 
piece.5° The individual, he feels, is in danger of being swallowed 
up by Leviathan. As the state grows big, the individual becomes 
small. The growth of the state has been accelerated both by ex- 
ternal wars and by internal strife. | 

In times of war, national survival demands a strong centralized 
government. ‘Two recent world wars, one on the heels of the 
other, have moved us closer than we realize toward totalitarian 
citizenship. The external threat of hostile communist powers has 
continued the apparent necessity for strong central authority. 
Consequently, the American state has taken on colossal propor- 
tions.®! Spending for national security alone takes more than half 
of an enormous Federal budget, not counting that part of it 
which pays for past wars.5? 

Internal American strife and greed have caused additional 
growth of the Federal power. Big labor and big business require 
big government to serve as referee and arbitrator. Appeals for 
Federal help by labor unions have resulted in the formation of 
new bureaus with retinues of vested-interest career people. When- 
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ever industry has sought special advantage through subsidy or 
legislation, or has sought for regulation to avoid competition, new 
government agencies have appeared. As pressure has mounted 
for more social security for the aged, more unemployment com- 
pensation for the jobless, more pensions, more health services, 
more secure and easy jobs, the state has grown, together with its 
fearful cost to American citizens. With expenses of government 
mounting, an army of tax collectors have been hired to divert 
funds from private to state use in order to meet the insatiable 
demands of Leviathan. This growth has also been encouraged by 
inflationary pressures. Increased wages and profits have resulted 
in higher prices. Those who feel the pinch of inflation cry out 
for government help, and sensitive politicians have responded by 
creating new government agencies which involve more taxes, 
more wages, higher prices, all of which cause the inflationary 
spiral to mount skyward.58 

To be sure, much good has resulted from these changes, par- 
ticularly in the area of social justice. The exploitative tendencies 
of unrestrained free enterprise which are hated and resented in 
other parts of the world have in America been modified and re- 
placed by something better. According to Jacques Maritain, “the 
industrial regime inherited from Europe has now become unrec- 
ognizable in this country. It has been superseded by new eco- 
nomic structures which are still .. . in a state of fluidity.’ >4 

At best, however, an uneasy truce prevails between those who 
chafe at government controls and prefer the way of free com- 
petition, and those who measure progress in terms of social jus- 
tice, even though it moves us closer to collectivism. At worst, the 
truce is broken by costly strikes and by disruptive collisions be- 
tween rival pressure groups. This continuing tension between 
collectivism and individualism is evidence both of the complexity 
of the problem, and of the enormity of the unfinished task which 
remains. It is apparent from this historical survey that the dream 
of a social order regulated by biblical principles for which the 
Reformers and their followers labored has never been realized. 

The changes that have taken place since Reformation times in 
the meaning of the identical words “calling” and “vocation” are 
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further evidence that “there remains yet very much land to be 
possessed” (Joshua 13:1). One recent editorialist describes the 
profound change in the meaning of vocation in terms of “polariza- 
tion.”’55 On the religious side the concept is being spiritualized so 
that its relevance for daily work is obscured. The Scottish theo- 
logian J. A. Robertson, for example, depicts vocation as “the 
supreme category of religion.’”’58 At the other extreme, the fields 


f ‘of education, industry, and trade have begun to use vocation as 


a convenient synonym for “occupation.” This profane deteriora- 
tion of the word implies that a man’s work is not what he was 
divinely appointed to do, but simply that which occupies his time. 
Trade schools have come to be called “vocational” high schools 
to distinguish them from college-preparatory schools. Many coun- 
tries have developed “vocational guidance” systems through their 
public schools. Industry is developing a program of “vocational 
selection” to weed out the misfits. 

All of these usages of the vocation concept, whether religious 
or secular, seem very far removed from “calling” as understood. 
by Luther and Calvin. It is clear that their high hopes for the 
spreading of the doctrine of vocation have been disappointed. 
~ It is equally apparent that the strenuous but unfulfilled labors 
of Calvin and Luther to bring this noble vision to reality consti- 
tute a challenge to contemporary Protestants. Will we as frankly 
and courageously acknowledge the social implications of the gos- 
pel as we grapple with current evils? Will we enable our gener- 
ation to recover the Reformation conviction that man has to do 
with the living God every moment of his life? Will we revitalize 
the doctrine of vocation so that its potential for the transforma- 
tion of culture is increasingly realized? Will we through a fresh 
study of the Word of God restate this doctrine so that each in- 
dividual will be enabled to make his response to God in a com- 
plex and changing industrial social order? It is imperative that 
the growing trend toward the secularization of the economic and 
political areas of life be reversed, and that God’s rule over all of 
man’s vocational life be acknowledged. If this trend is not re- 
versed, then this present order of things contains within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. 


PART TWO 
The Work to Which God Calls Us 


“My Father is working still, and I am working” 
(John 5:17). 


D 


A Working God 


We have examined various converging lines of biblical and 
theological evidence which indicate that God not only calls us 
into his spiritual Kingdom but also calls us to acknowledge his 
Lordship and to discharge our stewardship in the realm of daily 
work, | 

Granting that God calls us to work, we now face the question, 
What is the work to which God calls us? Whatever our individual 
jobs may prove to be, they cannot be regarded as Christian voca- 
tions if they require action that runs counter to God’s loving and 
righteous will for people. If, as with Lamech, the object of my 
work is to tyrannize others; or if, like the workers of Babel, 
I build towers to make a name for myself; or if, as in the case 
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of Noah, human debauchery is the result of my work, it would 
then be evident that my work fails to serve legitimate human 
needs, and is contrary to the will of God. In order to make sure 
that my work does not become an idolatrous end-in-itself but a 
contribution toward the fulfillment of God’s purposes, and lest 
it be misdirected toward goals inimical to human welfare, I must 
understand something of what God is doing on earth. What, 
then, is the work with which God busies himself, and in relation 
to which he calls us to be his co-laborers? 

The phrase ‘in his own image’ which precedes our Genesis 


. text suggests the nature of the response which God desires from 
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those whom he calls to live as sons. “So God created man in his 
own image ... male and female he created them. . . . and 
God said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth 
and subdue it; and have dominion... .’” (Gen. 1:27-28). The 
tasks to which God calls man are appropriate because man is 
made in God’s own image. 

The meaning of “the image of God” has been a very live ques- 
tion for contemporary theology. ‘There has been much discussion, 
and no little disagreement, concerning the nature of the corre- 
spondence between God and man to which this undefined concept 
points. The most obvious clue to its meaning has been largely 
ignored in this debate. Situated after the account of God’s work 
of creation, and before God’s work-commandment, this phrase 
serves as a connecting link, reminding us that we, too, are to be 
“workers.” If we are to do the work which God has assigned (fill 
the earth, subdue it, and exercise dominion over it), then we must 
have God-like ability to think, to imagine, to plan, to will, to 
co-operate, to communicate, to make, to rearrange. And if it be 
true that God calls man to this work, we must further assume that 
man is addressable by God, that he can hear the Word of God, 
and that he can respond to the divine summons, either in obedi- 
ence to or in rebellion against the will of his Maker. Unlike the 
stolid ox or the work horse, man has been so created that he is 
free and responsible. 

By implication from the fact that man is called to be a responsi- 
ble “worker,” all of these God-like qualities must be regarded as 
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aspects of his imago dei. It follows also that none of us can exer- 
cise responsible “dominion” over the earth unless we utilize to the 
fullest our God-like capacities. But if we do give ourselves under 
God with abandon to the effort required, we shall find satisfac- 
tion in our work that would otherwise be denied to us. ‘For to 
work means to be like God... . Only man is made like God, in 
His image. Only man has ability to follow God in His labor and 
have dominion over creation.’’1 


“Like Gods, Like People” 


The “image of God” concept illustrates a well-nigh universal 
truth that may be documented by a survey of the field of com- 
parative religions: “Men tend to become like the objects of their 
worship.”? Sometimes the gods do not play the major role in 
pagan religions, and accordingly, we must broaden the principle, 
“Like gods, like people,” to mean that what people really believe 
about the nature of reality largely determines the character of 
their response to life. 

(1) Animism, or “Spirit Worship,” is a religion practiced by 
relatively uncivilized peoples. Instead of fostering the worship of 
gods, it encourages worship of the souls of men and animals, the 
worship of spirits that are not associated with bodies, and the 
worship of spiritual beings who are believed to direct the phe- 
nomena of nature.’ Because these spirits are closely linked with 
nature, the most noticeable effect of animism is fear. This is due 
to nature’s different moods, ranging from that of the beautiful 
summer afternoon to that of the destructive cyclone, as a result 
of which the savage distinguishes between those spirits which are 
beneficent and kind, and those which constantly seek to do him 
harm.4 ad 

Though he knows of beneficent spirits who bring him good 
things, his mind is mostly occupied with the thousand evil spirits 
who are constantly seeking opportunity to crush him with sick- 
ness, misfortune, or death. The sole object of this kind of worship 
is to cajole or appease, to cheat or conquer these troublesome spir- 
its; hence the appeal of witch doctors with their fetishes, rites, and 
ceremonies. 
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The total absence of any conception of love on the part of the 
spirit world renders animistic heathendom devoid of mercy, kind- 
ness, humanity, love. For example, because of the uselessness to 
the tribe of the old and infirm, their existence is cut short or 
barely tolerated. 

Customs and taboos rather than morals are the determining 
factors in conduct. What is morally evil may be regarded as good 
if it does not transgress tribal law or offend against tribal custom.® 

Animism also produces a fatalistic outlook on life, which in- 
duces both laziness and hopelessness. Misfortune is due to offense 
given one or more of the spirits by a failure to observe the neces- 
sary taboos. The events of life in no way depend on the character 
of the individual, for effort to alter one’s fate is futile.6 For the 
same reason, animism keeps thought-life weak and limited, and 
renders significant progress impossible.? The minds of animists 
are greatly confused, and what they do depends largely on the 
impulse of the moment. As a result, their nerves are unstable, and 
their reactions are of the high-strung, emotional type.8 So long 
as men remain on this animistic level, they will remain undevel- 
oped, curtailed, dwarfed. The touch which can awaken man to 
the latent possibilities of his deeper nature must come from else- 
where.® 

(2) Confucianism has most profoundly affected the thought and 
practice of the Chinese, the world’s most numerous race. It is cus- 
tomary, as Hendrik Kraemer observes, for religion and civiliza- 
tion to merge.1° Confucius lived in a time of social and political 
crisis, and tried to discover a stable foundation for corporate life. 
He appealed to no transcendent norm of ethics: the command of 
Heaven is to be found in the human heart, all ethics being merely 
a form of human wisdom.!! He turned rather to history to dis- 
cover the pattern for the civilization of the future. As a result of 
his conservative love for the past, he stressed conformity to his- 
torically fixed ideals. For over 2,000 years, his teachings have 
given to Chinese civilization an unbrokenness of continuity that 
is entirely foreign to Western civilization.1? 

His twin concerns were reverence for the emperor or political 
father and reverence for fathers-in-the-flesh. His understanding of 
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man as a social and political being, and of the discipline needed 
to make him function harmoniously in the social order, gave 
Chinese civilization a degree of common sense which was lacking 
in India.1% But his emphasis on a particular pattern of social 
organization to which everyone necessarily has to conform made 
this culture the “climax of static conservatism.” !4 

The filial piety required by Confucianism has had a more far- 
reaching effect upon the social life of China than any other single 
phase of his teaching. Ancestor worship is simply a continuation 
of filial devotion to parents who have died. ‘Twice a month, with 
tapers and burning incense, members of a family must bow down 
before the ancestral tablets which bear the names of the honored 
dead.15 

Confucianism thus requires its adherents to face toward the 
past, and to revere that which is old and dead. By its very nature, 
it discourages independent, progressive thought. Since both father 
and ruler by inherent right possessed an authority which could 
not be questioned, it was inevitable that the society molded by 
such controlling ideas should become static and immovable. ‘To- 
day, for the first time in history, dynamic forces of world history 
are seriously threatening the existence of this religious colossus.1¢ 

(3) Buddhism might be thought of as a heretical form of an 
older Hinduism. Its founder, Gautama, accepted without ques- 
tion many of the cardinal presuppositions of Hinduism, such as 
a belief in the way of self-deliverance, belief in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and belief in the existence of gods and spirits. How- 
ever, he thought of the gods as being like men, caught in the long 
chain of births and rebirths, and believed that in new incarna- 
tions they might take other forms and no longer be gods or 
spirits. ‘(his amounts to practical atheism. 

His analysis of the human predicament pointed toward desire, 
thirst for pleasure, or clinging to existence as the cause of suffer- 
ing. Existence itself inevitably entails suffering. Escape from this 
trap may be accomplished through knowledge of and disciplined 
conformity to the way of the Eightfold Path. Some of the steps 
involved in this teaching parallel Christian ethics at various 
points. But basically there is radical dissimilarity. ‘The Eightfold 
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Path is the way of breaking the chain of repeated births and 
rebirths by ridding oneself of the desire to cling to existence. This 
calls not only for renunciation of pleasures and for disciplined 
suppression of wrong states of mind, but also for the rejection of 
the existence of the self or soul. The self is merely an imperma- 
nent aggregate of states of mind, feelings, and perceptions, which - 
are constantly shifting, coming together, and falling apart.’ 

The goal of the Eightfold Path is nirvana, which means the 
end of desire, the breaking of the wearying round of births and 
rebirths, the blowing out of that flame of fire to which Buddhists 
liken human life. Logically, all this points toward annihilation of 
self, though Buddha seems not to have been specific as to whether 
this means the end of the individual.18 Even a brief résumé of 
cardinal Buddhist doctrines supports Soper’s conclusion that this 
is “pessimism run mad,’!® and that the system must inevitably 
beget despair and resignation instead of hope and progress. 

(4) Mohammedanism emerged in the seventh century of the 
Christian era, and numerically has become second only to Christi- 
anity. ‘The core of Mohammedan teaching is, “There is no God 
but Allah.” The doctrine of God fills about nine-tenths of all 
Moslem theological systems. Allah, this one God of the universe, 
is almighty. Nothing can withstand his power.*° “Islam,” the 
name for the religion of Mohammed, is the infinitive of the Arabic 
verb “to submit’; and “Muslim” means one who submits.21 

Two results of Mohammed’s emphasis on the unqualified 
power of Allah may be noted. One is the fatalism which domi- 
nates the Mohammedan world. There are occasional statements 
in the Koran from which inferences might be drawn in support 
of free will. But determinism is more and more in evidence as 
one reads the Koran, and it has become well-nigh universally 
distinctive of Islam. Since man is in the hands of an Almighty 
Power who can do with him as he wills, man’s part is to submit 
to the almighty will of Allah in humble acceptance of all that 
comes. ‘The fatalistic philosophy of life that stems from this 
doctrine is all too evident in the daily life of individuals over the 
whole world of Islam. . .. [so that] the worst calamities are often 
accepted with no more than a stoic shrug of the shoulders. This 
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doctrine has beyond . . . doubt, had much to do with the static 
condition and lack of progress in Muslim lands.” 2 

The second result which flows from the doctrine of God’s un- 
limited power is that Allah’s almightiness is capricious. Despite 
_ references in the Koran to the mercy and compassion of Allah, 
neither righteousness nor love determines the direction Allah’s 
will shall take. He does what he will, uncontrolled by any other 
influence. No limitation whatsoever upon the power of Allah is 
admitted, including the inner limitation of his own nature. What 
he wills is right simply because he wills it.28 Allah thus becomes 
“a typical oriental despot, irresponsible and unrestrained by an 
undeviating principle of righteousness within.” ?4 

It seems clear that a system which so effectively destroys ethics 
at the very point of its inception must have demoralizing effects. 
A stream cannot rise above its source. Moral caprice character- 
ized the life of its founder, and Mohammedanism as a system has 
condoned and encouraged gross sensuality and religious imperial- 
ism which has never been squeamish about cruel power thrusts.?° 

What has been said does not necessarily invalidate the truth 
of a general revelation outside the events recorded in Scripture. 
Nevertheless, the illustrations about the non-Christian religions 
which have been given do not deal with their peripheral features: 
they have been drawn from the central and normative beliefs 
which impart to these religions their distinctive characters. 

The truth, “like gods, like people,” points to a tragic corre- 
spondence between the various religious beliefs that have been 
described, and terrible social evils that blight human lives. “Con- 
ditions in China were an answer to the social futility of Con- 
fucianism; the depressed and unprotected classes of Japan an 
answer to Buddhism with its millenniums of control and no social 


gospel; in India... the answer to Hinduism [is] . . . its caste, 
which paralyzes all social progress; and in . . . Mohammedan 
lands . . . Islam has . . . given the people . . . repression of 


womanhood and an ignorant public. The savage condition of 
the African through thousands of years without change has been 
the answer to the animistic faiths.” 76 

This rapid survey has prepared us to accept what might other- 
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wise have seemed a sweeping and unjustified generalization: “No 
oriental religion has a social gospel. They are bankrupt before 
human needs, and utterly helpless before the swift change of 
modern progress. ... Many high caste Hindus have advised the 
outcastes to become Christian as their only hope for social uplift. 
Mohammedanism stands empty-handed before great social needs, 
and Confucianism .. . is helpless in a rapidly changing . . . 
China.” 27 | 

(5) Communism is the name given the set of controlling beliefs 
which poses the greatest threat to organized Christianity today. 
This theory was created by the two mid-nineteenth-century phi- 
losophers, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, and may be defined 
as “dialectical historical materialism.” We must look more closely 
at each of these three words. “Materialism” reflects the great 
emphasis of Marx and Engels on production of material goods. 
Nikolai Lenin, who originated most of the present Communist 
methods, described religion as the “opium of the people,’’?° as a 
result of which the movement has been hostile to religion, its 
own ideology and methods resting on atheistic or materialistic 
premises. 

The concept of “historical” materialism indicates that Com- 
munist philosophy is fundamentally a reinterpretation of world 
history in terms of different economic eras. The prehistoric era 
in which man barely eked out an existence was followed by the 
slave-state period exemplified by the Roman Empire. The suc- 
ceeding age of feudalism and serfdom was followed by the modern 
period of capitalism and the Industrial Revolution. Although 
each period achieved a higher degree of production than its 
predecessor, each economic system always had class groups of 
exploiters and exploiteds which prevented equal distribution of 
wealth. These exploiting groups held power by possessing or 
controlling the means of production. Under capitalism, for ex- 
ample, the means of production were in the hands of the bour- 
geoisie who so exploited the industrial workers that they often 
were unable to buy the products of their own factories. ‘This was 
one of the important factors in causing periodic depressions. ‘The 
remedy for this situation of relative abundance of goods but 
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unequal distribution, according to Marx and Engels, was for the 
industrial proletariat to seize the means of production and to 
change capitalism into socialism. This was to be followed by the 
establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat which would 
rule the state and regulate production. Finally, it was believed, 
this state authority would wither away as it was replaced by 
voluntary co-operation from the entire populace. 

The word “dialectical” describes the method for achieving the 
goals of Communism. The transition from one form of economic 
society to another must be accomplished by force, by a new class 
seizing control of the means of production. A majority of the 
delegates to the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party in 
1903 supported Lenin when he urged them to become a militant, 
closely united, and well-disciplined group for the purpose of 
leading the industrial proletariat in armed revolution against the 
bourgeoisie. ‘They were organized like a civilian army, with orders 
from the party leadership being fulfilled in unquestioning obedi- 
ence by the lower party members. The leadership must decide 
which of the lower members would be elevated to join the top 
command. Because of the belief in revolution by force, the Com- 
munist organization has avoided democratic procedures. Free 
elections, protection of the rights of individuals, and political 
democracy are incompatible with a forced transition to socialism 
implemented by a military-like organization. 

This civilian army type of organization has also enforced strin- 
gent penalties upon members guilty of “right” or “left” deviations, 
which correspond to the concept of “heresy” in religious circles. 
Many who disagreed with official interpretations of Marxian 
dogma, or who declined to follow orders from above, were re- 
moved from power, imprisoned, exiled, or executed. 

It was the belief of Marx and Engels that class struggle which 
hampered production would be done away with through the 
abolition of classes themselves, thus turning the entire populace 
into a proletariat controlling means of production. They further 
believed in the international solidarity of the working classes, and 
that quarrels between states were in reality quarrels between their 
ruling classes. The workers of all countries must understand that 
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their enemies are really the bourgeoisie, not foreign nations.?° 

Although the ultimate goals of Communism have never yet 
been achieved in any country, including the USSR, and although 
adaptations of original Marxism to current conditions have been 
frequently made, it should be clear to anyone who has observed 
world affairs in recent decades that this philosophy has exercised — 
a determining influence on the thoughts and actions of Com-- 
munist party leaders and members, and that it has had and is 
making a tremendous impact on the course of historical events. 
Soviet leaders have with amazing consistency charted the course 
of the Communist revolution in accordance with Marxist-Lenin- 
ist philosophy. Strategy and tactics have been flexible so that ad- 
justments could be made to external conditions, but from the 
beginning there has been undeviating loyalty to the hard core of 
dialectical historical materialism.®° 

Verily, men do become like the objects they worship: “Like 
gods, like people.” 


Like Father, Like Son 


The “image of God” concept further implies that God in- 
tended all men to derive their norms for conduct from the ex- 
ample of the Father. Jesus taught that men ought to love their 
enemies and pray for their persecutors, if they would live as sons 
of their “Father who is in heaven; for he makes his sun rise on 
the evil and on the good . . . You, therefore, must be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:45, 48). 

John habitually refers to Jesus as God’s “only Son” (John 1:18; 
3:16; 1 John 4:9). Whatever may be the implications of this 
phrase for the interpretation of the person of Jesus, all must 
agree that it points to him as one whose manner of life was the 
perfect illustration of sonship. His teaching ministry acquainted 
men with the requirements of sonship (Luke 6:35-36); his man- 
ner of life was a demonstration of the meaning of sonship; the 
main purpose of his coming was to give those who received him 
the “power to become children of God” (John 1:12). 

Vivid illustrations of the meaning of sonship may be seen in 
the work of our pioneer missionaries. In the clash of ideologies 
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and practices resulting from their work, there is dramatically at- 
tested the truth of the maxim, “Like Father, like sons.” 

These sons of God, from many nations, from various denomi- 
nations, and over a period of several centuries, were under the 
domination of a radically different set of controlling ideas from 
those fostered by the pagan religions. For the Christian “revela- 
tion ... preaches... no stoical apathy or fatalistic acquiescence 
in things, but it makes .. . [man] through the Word to know the 
will of God to save the world notwithstanding all its misery, and 
. . . overcome the world.’’3! Characteristically, pioneer mission- 
aries reacted with indignation and vigor against entrenched social 
evils. Believing in a God of holy love who has opened the way 
to abundant life (John 10:10), and believing themselves com- 
missioned to teach the nations to observe all the things Jesus 
commanded (Matt. 28:20), they refused to acquiesce in age-old 
social evils. To borrow a phrase from David Cairns, theirs was a 
“faith that rebels.” 32 

William Carey, pioneer missionary to India more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, had no need of being taught the incom- 
patibility between his Christian faith and the pernicious custom 
of burning the widow upon the funeral pyre of her husband, 
and forthwith began to attack it. Nor was he daunted by wide- 
spread illiteracy and ignorance. He and his cohorts established 
more than one hundred schools; they set up a press from which 
came literature for these pioneer institutions and the first news- 
paper ever printed in an Oriental tongue; they translated the 
New Testament into twenty-eight languages and dialects; they 
organized an agricultural society for India, and urged care for 
lepers.38 

Since Carey’s day, missionaries have laid the foundations of 
modern education in dozens of backward countries.34 Medical 
missionaries have built hospitals and introduced modern medi- 
cine to more people than has any other group of doctors in the 
history of the world.®5 Missionaries have made a greater philologi- 
cal contribution five times over than have all other translators com- 
bined, as they have reduced spoken languages to writing, and 
overcome illiteracy.*¢ 
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Such activities were by no means incidentally related to the 
Christian faith. Jesus’ teaching dealt with the relation of men to 
one another; his disciples were to be the leaven diffused through 
the distressed lump of civilization (Luke 13:21); they were to be 
the salt to give flavoring and preservation to a world unseasoned 
and festering (Matt. 5:13). It is no accident that Christian mis- 
sionaries have had a great and initial part in the abolishing of © 
cannibalism, slavery, infanticide, foot-binding, child marriage, 
and the degradation of woman;%" that they have opposed the use 
of opium, established orphanages, and pioneered in prison re- 
form;%8 that they have had a great part in raising and distributing 
vast famine funds;%® that they have advised governments on peace, 
introduced new ideas for commerce and agriculture, taught in- 
dustry, and created an appreciation of the value of human life 
and personality.‘ 

Most of these great social wrongs were both condoned and 
even encouraged by the non-Christian religions. But the require- 
ments of sonship, as indicated by the religious beliefs, the moral 
example, and the teachings of Jesus, invariably meant an all-out 
attack upon them on the part of our pioneer missionaries. 

Jesus’ teachings and example with reference to “work” have 
unique value as a revelation of the ideal response of sonship in 
our area of primary concern. The most illuminating single state- 
ment Jesus ever made on the subject of work is, “My Father is 
working still, and I am working” (John 5:17). This statement 
suggests three elements which constitute the heart of a Christian 
philosophy of work. 

(1) First, God is a “worker.” It follows that those who would 
live as true sons of God must also be “workers.” The Christian 
position thus stands in direct opposition to all sophistries which 
seek to justify failure to work, of which the Greek ideal of 
aristocratic idleness is the purest historical example. 

The Greeks were polytheistic, and supposed that the gods in- 
habited a celestial sphere of bliss altogether removed from the 
disturbances and cares of this life,44 and from the degrading 
necessity to labor. In the mythological golden age of the distant 
past, men also used to live like the gods, without toilsome work, 
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the earth spontaneously providing for their food. But degenera- 
tion set in, so that now men must win their food by sweat and 
hardship.*2 Work was thus a defect, a symbol of man’s decay and 
increasing wretchedness. 

Plato shows this Greek prejudice against work. He advocates 
an aristocratic social order with hierarchical gradations. ‘The 
rulers are to be men of gold, whose function is contemplation, 
the highest and best kind of life. Warriors are to be a race of 
silver. Artisans are of bronze, representing an inferior type of 
man, condemned to virtual slavery, and disqualified by menial 
toil from any possibility of developing the higher virtues.*8 

As the number of Greek slaves increased, scorn for work was 
accentuated. Their human nature was regarded as fundamentally 
different from that of masters. The slave, Aristotle insisted, was 
a living tool, who should be commanded to obey. To seek to 
persuade him to work would presuppose the existence of a com- 
mon reason which the slave obviously lacked.** 

History furnishes evidence that any society founded on the 
principles of a leisured aristocracy is doomed to increasing in- 
ternal weakness and decay. Romans, for example, who depended 
upon the plunder of conquests for their livelihood became inocu- 
lated with an aversion to hard work.*5 After Rome replaced 
Greece as the dominant Mediterranean power, the growth of the 
institution of slavery exerted a deteriorating effect upon the char- 
acter of the owners. “Slavery proved in the end one of the causes 
of the downfall of Rome.” 46 

Over against this Roman aversion to work, and over against 
the Greek estimate of work as an unmitigated curse,‘? “the Jew 
alone gave to toil an honorable place.” 48 ‘The Hebrew-Christian 
religion insists that work, far from being a sign of degeneration 
from a golden age, is man’s crowning glory. When we understand 
that the “Father is working still,” we must then see that man’s 
highest el als and greatest obligation is to echo the response 
of Jesus, “and I am working.” 

(2) A second element in a Christian philosophy of work grows 
out of Jesus’ representation of the Father as “working still.” When 
Genesis states that God “finished his work” (2:2), this must mean 
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that he finished only one phase of it, for God’s work is unceasing. 
Calvin says, “To represent God as a Creator only for a moment, 
who entirely finished all his work at once, were frigid and jejune; 
and in this it behoves us especially to differ from the heathen, 
that the presence of the Divine power may appear to us no less 
in the perpetual state of the world than in its first origin. ... 
When it [faith] has learned that he is the Creator of all things, 
it, should immediately conclude that he is also their perpetual 
governor and preserver; and that not by a certain universal mo- 
tion, actuating the whole machine of the world... but... 
sustaining, nourishing, and providing for everything which he 
has made.” 49 

All this means that God is a working God, and that those who 
would live as true sons of God should remain at their posts so 
long as they have opportunity and strength to serve. Contem- 
porary retirement policies and attitudes need to be critically re- 
viewed in the light of this element in Jesus’ teaching.®® Both 
workers and representatives from management need to reshape 
policies so that maximum obedience may be given the divine 
work-mandate. 

(3) The third element implied in Jesus’ statement is that the 
objectives for which the Father labors must become the work- 
objectives for those who would live as his sons. This, Jesus tells 
us only two verses later, was the guiding principle of his own life. 
Whatever “he sees the Father doing ... that the Son does like- 
wise’ (John 5:19). Jesus linked himself to the work of God in the 
world in such a way that he saw his own peculiar role in that 
work. Thus the work of God might be thought of as the proto- 
type of all human labor, and the work of Jesus the ideal response 
of Sonship to the Father’s call. 

“My Father is working still, and I am working” (John 5:17). 
These words which had such enormous significance for Jesus, 
may and ought to have equally great value for the guidance of 
Christian lives today. ‘To make this relevance clear, we turn 
next to the question, What are the works of God in relation to 
which we must seek to find our own life’s work? 
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The Works of God 


What on earth 7s God doing? We must know at least in part 
the answer to this question if, like Jesus, we are to work the 
works of him who sends us (John 9:4). The answer to this ques- 
tion will not indicate the precise post God wants me to fill, and 
in a later chapter we must ask how each individual may discover 
the particular work to which God calls him.5! But whatever our 
work may prove to be, if it is to be a Christian vocation it can- 
not be in contradiction to God’s purposes, but must rather be an 
extension of his work. “The decisive axis in Biblical attitudes 
toward work is the link between man’s labor and the whole work 
of God ... Work derives its importance from the activity therein 
of both divine and human workers, with God taking the initiative 
and man giving his response.’’®? 

The entire Bible deals with a wide variety of the works or acts 
of God in relation to a particular people. Brief summaries of 
these works of God are found in several Old ‘Testament passages. 


(1) Redemption 


Deuteronomy 26:5-9, part of the ritual for offering the first 
fruits of the ground, is thought by some scholars to contain Is- 
rael’s oldest confession of faith: 58 ““And you shall make response 
before the Lorp your God, ‘A wandering Aramean was my fa- 
ther; and he went down into Egypt and sojourned there, few in 
number; and there he became a nation, great, mighty, and 
populous. And the Egyptians treated us harshly, and afflicted us, 
and laid upon us hard bondage. Then we cried to the Lorp the 
God of our fathers, and the Lorp heard our voice, and saw our 
affliction, our toil, and our oppression; and the Lorp brought 
us out of Egypt with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm, with 
great terror, with signs and wonders; and he brought us into this 
place and gave us this land, a land flowing with milk and honey.’ ” 
Other brief rehearsals of God’s mighty acts in behalf of his peo- 
ple may be found in Deuteronomy 6:20-25; Joshua 24; and Psalm 
78. In all of these, the emphasis is upon God’s great deliverances 
of his people at the Exodus and their inheritance of the promised 
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land. The mighty acts of God summarized in the Deuteronomy 
and Joshua passages constitute the skeleton of the history in the 
first six books of the Old Testament, and Psalm 78 carries the 
recital of what God has done down to the establishment of the 
Davidic dynasty. “The whole Old Testament is based on the 
early proclamation of what God has done for Israel, as that procla- 
mation centers in the Exodus from Egypt. The prophets appeal to © 
the Exodus as they announce the judgment and mercy of God in 
their day. The Old Testament thought moves on to a new Exodus, 
a new Covenant, a new entrance of the land, and a new David.” 54 
(See Isa. 43:16-21; Jer. 31:31-34; Isa. 45:1-13; Isa. 9:6-7.) “Re- 
demption” in a word is the theme of the entire Old ‘Testament— 
first, “redemption” from bondage to Egypt, then “redemption” 
from the Babylonian exile, and in the future, “redemption” from 
bondage to sin (Isa. 53:11) 54:8). 


(2) Creation 


The last and most detailed of the Old Testament summaries of 
Israel’s faith may be found in Nehemiah 9:6-37. Ezra, in con- 
nection with a great covenant renewal ceremony, recites the re- 
demptive acts of God in behalf of his people, this time carrying 
their sacred history past the Babylonian exile. Ezra’s most sig- 
nificant addition to Israel’s faith relates to God’s work of creation: 
“Thou art the Lorp, thou alone; thou hast made heaven, the 
heaven of heavens, with all their host, the earth and all that is 
on it, the seas and all that is in them; and thou preservest all of 
them...” (vs. 6). The belief in God as Creator had been present 
in the earliest layer of the Bible (Gen. 2:4 ff.),55 but for many 
centuries it played only a small part in Israel’s theology. So de- 
cisive were the mighty acts of God related to the Exodus, that the 
very fulcrum of history was located in them. As time passed, how- 
ever, creation also became an important part of Israel’s faith, a 
part of the story of salvation itself. God’s sovereign power ex- 
pressed in creation became a ground for faith in his unlimited 
ability to save, for he was Lord of all history. ‘The inspired 
prophet of the Exile, for example, appealed to God’s works of 
creation in order to revive faith in his power to rescue them from 
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Babylonian bondage, and to help them rebuild their homeland. 
“Thus says... your Redeemer... ‘I am the Lorn, who made all 
things . . . who says of Jerusalem, ‘‘She shall be inhabited,” and 
of the cities of Judah, “They shall be built”’” (Isa. 44:24, 26b). 
So Israel sang, “Our help is in the name of the Lorp, who made 
heaven and earth” (Ps. 124:8). 

God’s other works of preservation and judgment are also men- 
tioned in the Old Testament summaries of Israel’s faith (Neh. 
9:6, 10, 27). Yet they seem to be regarded as subordinate to works 
of creation and redemption, and at times submerged in them. 


(3) Judgment 


The summaries mention both God’s judgments against Egypt 
(Deut. 26:8) and his judgments demonstrated in the Babylonian 
Captivity (Neh. 9:30; see also Isa. 47). If judgment be defined as 
“the work of the judge in establishing justice,’’5* then we can no 
longer distinguish absolutely between judgment and redemption. 
The ultimate purpose of judgment, according to the Old Testa- 
ment, is salvation.57 Even though God’s disobedient and _ re- 
bellious people were often defeated in war, and given into the 
hand of the peoples of the land (Neh. 9:30), yet Yahweh’s ulti- 
mate purpose was not destructive: it was to purify his people as 
by fire, to purge away the dross and alloy, so that his redemptive 
purposes might be carried forward through a faithful and right- 
eous remnant (Isa. 1:24-26). The significance of God’s judgments 
against Egypt is seen primarily in their being instrumental to 
Israel’s salvation (Deut. 26:8). Even God’s most destructive judg- 
ments were expected to provide salutary warnings to others, and 
thus had redemptive overtones (Amos 4:6-11). 

In the light of all the biblical evidence, however, it may be 
necessary to concede that judgment for some men and nations 
may involve ultimate destruction. ‘Though God’s judgment will 
always be part and parcel of his redemptive love, some may never 
turn in repentant faith to God. But since judgments which de- 
cide destiny are God’s prerogative and not ours, we in our voca- 
tions must be concerned with judgment primarily as it relates 
to redemption. 
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(4) Providence 


Providence, as used in classical works on theology, deals with 
the relation of God to the world, its two basic modes as indicated 
by the Westminster Shorter Catechism being God’s “holy, wise, 
and powerful preserving and governing all his creatures, and all 
their actions.” 5§ While the attempt is often made to distinguish — 
providence from creation on the one side, and from salvation on 
the other, in reality no sharp or clear line separates them. 

The line cannot be sharply drawn between God’s works of 
creation and his works of providence, because God, according to 
the Scriptures, is still actively and creatively at work in his world. 
The Book of Job contains a long section (chs. 38-41) which em- 
phasizes God’s creative activity in the beginning and continu- 
ously. And the Psalmist “does not say: “Chou, O God, has created 
Adam and from him I am descended,’ but “Thou hast knit me 
together in my mother’s womb’ ’’5® (Ps. 139:13). When it is under- 
stood that God’s work of creation is continuous, then an absolute 
distinction between providence and creation is impossible to 
maintain. 

Neither can we make an absolute distinction between provi- 
dence and salvation. For “God’s final purpose with the world is 
its salvation, and his providential dealings with it are ‘provisional’ 
or instrumental to that end.”’® ‘This analysis therefore reveals 
God’s continuing works of creation and redemption to be basic 
with his other works related to these in subordinate fashion. 

This does not mean that the idea of providence should be 
totally submerged in God’s other works. It is important to main- 
tain a distinction between creation and God’s providential work 
of preservation. That which has already been created stands “over 
against’? God, and is therefore in a different relation to him from 
that which is yet to be created.*1 Whoever forgets this, according 
to Brunner, has lost the distinction between God and the world, 
and has virtually adopted Pantheism.® 

Brunner does not mean that what is “over against’”’ God is in- 
dependent of God. On the contrary, God upholds both man and 
the world in existence by the word of his power (Heb. 1:3). The 
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“divine thread of preservation above the abyss of nothingness” ®& 
is in his hands alone, and not ours. He does not delegate this re- 
sponsibility to man. Therefore, nothing of crucial importance 
will be lacking if we conceive of human vocations primarily as 
extensions of God’s works of creation and redemption. 


(6) New Testament Summaries of the Works of God 


We find summaries of the works of God also in the New Testa- 
ment; for example, in the early sermons of the apostles recorded 
in Acts. Scholars are convinced that the books of the New Testa- 
ment are in effect expansions of these sermonic summaries. So 
understood, these early sermons furnish the clue to the basic 
unity of the New Testament which subsists beneath much ap- 
parent diversity. 

Paul in his sermon at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:16-43) begins 
with a rehearsal of God’s mighty acts in former days in accordance 
with the pattern to which we have grown accustomed in the Old 
‘Testament summaries. When he reaches the time of the monarchy, 
he declares that God brought forth Israel’s Saviour from David’s 
posterity as promised through the prophets. Thus does Paul show 
the essential unity between God’s redemptive activity as recorded 
in the Old ‘Testament and that which is recorded in the New. 
What God has done, is doing, and will do for man’s salvation 
through Jesus Christ is merely the culmination of God’s saving 
acts described in earlier Scriptures. 

As God was understood to have carried forward his saving 
work through Jesus Christ, so the New Testament authors also 
_ believed that Christ was the agent of God in creation, that he 
was the Wisdom of God by which creation took place (Col. 1:16; 
Heb. 1:2; 1 Cor. 8:6; John 1:3, 10). By ascribing to Christ a 
mediatorial role in creation, these New Testament passages in 
effect affirm that the one God whom the church came to know as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is not only the Saviour but also the 
Creator. Thus, they maintain the fundamental unity of creation 
and salvation, and imply that the salvation of the world is the 
true end of its creation.6¢ The New Testament thus agrees with 
the Old that God’s work includes both creation and re-creation. 
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These then are the ‘“‘two basic ways in which it seems right to 
think that God works: We may call him, in line with the Hebrew 
and Christian tradition, creator and redeemer—God who makes 
the world and men, and who steadily remakes both by overcom- 
ing evil with good.” ®& We should think of him as at work through- 
out all time, establishing and maintaining the physical conditions 
required by life, calling into existence and sustaining various 
forms of life. He creates because he is Love, and love is by its 
nature generous, outgoing, perpetually giving of itself. He creates 
because it is his nature and will to add to the sum total of that 
which is meaningful and valuable. 

But man, created in God’s image, has abused his freedom and 
proved himself capable of defiance and self-destruction. So in ad- 
dition to the burdens of world-making, God also assumes the 
burdens of redemption. “The twisting, forking, eddying course of 
evolution winds its way through an endless series of obstacles, 
conflicts, and retrogressions. Men . . . maintain themselves largely 
at the expense of one another. Aggression, deception, and destruc- 
tion seem to be inseparable from... human life. . . . If God is 
creating the world for the increase of good, plainly his problems 
include the reclamation of creatures that go wrong... God then, 
we say, is perpetually creator and redeemer, at work now and 
always.”’®7 And it is man’s responsibility, we say, to become God’s 
agents through whom much of this work will be carried on. 


(6) The Christian Alternative to Communism 


It will be worthwhile to note the Christian answer to Com- 
munism implied in this position. As over against Marxian ma- 
terialism, the Christian faith stresses the sovereign Creator-God. 
As over against the view of men as soulless tools of the state, 
Christianity stresses men as created in God’s image and called to 
be God’s co-workers. As over against Communism’s superficial 
hope that a social Utopia will follow the removal of the tempta- 
tion to economic selfishness through the abolition of classes, 
Christianity emphasizes divine re-birth as the only cure for man’s 
radical and immoderate self-love. As over against the Leninist 
endorsement of force and violent revolution as the means to the 
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building of a brotherhood of creators and producers, Christianity 
holds out the way of love and justice. 

This Christian alternative to Communism must be translated 
into concrete decisions and programs before it can become effec- 
tive. It is not enough to condemn Marxism’s atheism and its 
naive, impatient, and contradictory short cut to the new society. 
An adequate answer can be given only by working out a better 
solution to man’s economic problems on the basis of Christian 
premises than can be worked out from Communist premises. 

Instead of distracting people’s attention from the problems of 
the economic order, and focusing entirely on the inner riches of 
the spirit and the future life, Christianity must work out the im- 
plications of its doctrine of stewardship. It must realize that the 
way in which we handle the material things of creation in pro- 
duction and distribution is an important part of our responsi- 
bility as God’s stewards. It must beat Communism at its own 
game—at the point of providing a more intelligent, coherent, in- 
spiring and workable plan to meet man’s economic needs.® 


“Iron is taken out of the earth, and copper is 
smelted from the ore. Men... search out... the 
ore ... They open shafts ... Man puts his hand 
to the flinty rock, and overturns mountains by the 
roots. He cuts out channels in the rocks ... He 
binds up the streams so that they do not trickle” 
(Job 28:2-4, 9-11). 


& 


Subduing Nature 


In the preceding chapter, we examined at considerable length 
the twin works of “creation” and of “‘re-creation” which Scripture 
ascribes to God. Now we shall consider the work assignment given 
to man who was created in God’s image. The first human respon- 
sibility to be found in Scripture is the command to replenish and 
subdue this earth which God has created, which is to say, man 
should carry God’s work of creation on toward completion. ‘This 
same truth may be found in a more detailed form in chapter 2 of 
Genesis. ““The Lorp God planted a garden . . .”’ (vs. 8), provided 
rivers to water the garden (vss. 10-14), and then put man into the 
garden “‘to till it and keep it” (vs. 15); that is, to continue and to 
co-operate with the work of creation already begun. 

Strictly speaking, the biblical writers use the word “create” 
(bara) only of God. It refers to his divine originative powers by 
which he brings into existence that which is fundamentally new.1 
This reluctance to speak of men’s work as “creative” is probably 
born of fear that men in their pride may say to themselves, “Ye 
shall be as gods” (Gen. 3:5, K.J.v.). It is quite true that when men 
become impressed with their own scientific and technical skills, 
with their own power to transform the face of nature, work is in 
danger of becoming infected with demonic pride. 

While this is a very real danger, it is a risk which man must 
run if he is to be obedient to God’s labor mandate. It is possible 
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for man’s “dominion” over nature to be accomplished in hu- 
mility if it is achieved under God. Only so may man be saved 
from regarding his achievements too highly, no matter how im- 
pressive they may be. 

There is a very clear distinction between God’s ways of creating 
and man’s, which if kept in mind will humble man’s pride. “God 
alone is capable of that radical creation which brings into being 
and sustains from moment to moment the dependent existences 
of the world of nature and of men.’? The creative work of the 
human artist or craftsman is different from that of God, for “no 
human being can create except he have some material to create 
with, whether it be sticks or stones or words or colors or tones.’’? 
Even man’s capacity for creativity is in itself the gift of God. 

Luther, who gave no encouragement whatsoever to human 
pride, nevertheless taught that both in creation and redemption 
God carries forward his work through the instrumentality of men 
in their various stations.* “God creates the babes in the mother’s 
body—man being only an instrument in God’s hand—and then 
he sustains them with his gifts, brought to the children through 
the labors of father and mother in their parental office.”> “With 
persons as his ‘hands’ or ‘coworkers,’ God gives his gifts through 
the earthly vocations, toward man’s life on earth (food through 
farmers, fishermen and hunters; external peace through princes, 
judges, and orderly powers; knowledge and education through 
teachers and parents . . .). Through the preacher’s vocation, God 
gives the forgiveness of sins.’’® While God’s use of men as agents 
of “creation” cannot be ultimately separated from his use of men 
as agents of “re-creation” or redemption, we shall for systematic 
purposes consider these separately, dealing with man’s part in 
redemption in the next chapter under the heading, “Subduing 
Human Nature.” In this chapter, we consider man’s role as God’s 
fellow worker in creation. 


Earth Needs Subduing 


God’s command to “subdue” the earth clearly presupposes that 
this is the kind of earth that needs subduing. Nature has never 
been like Aladdin’s magic palace, completely finished, safe, ready- 
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made for lazy occupants, furnished with the means by which 
man’s every need or whim may be gratified. Quite the con- 
trary! 

Primitive man found himself threatened by an imposing array 
of difficulties. Lacking ready-made shelters from storms and from 
extremes of heat or cold, he had to find a cave, or build for him- 
self a hut of thatch or mud. Lacking adequate supplies of avail- 
able food, he had to discover which plants and fruits were edible, 
and eventually learn to cultivate them. He had to learn how to 
trap and domesticate wild animals. He had to devise clothing for 
his body, tools and weapons from stones, and medicines from 
herbs for sickness. He had to learn how to provide warmth for 
his home, refrigeration for his food, sanitary measures for his 
community life, and speed and comfort in transportation. At this 
point, the Christian will have no difficulty in agreeing with the 
humanists that “all civilization is a victory over nature.” 7? 

Not only primitive man, but modern man as well, is all too 
familiar with the numerous wild and untamed forces in nature 
which threaten human safety. There are hurricanes, like Hurri- 
cane Audrey which roared in from the Gulf of Mexico in 1957 
claiming over 350 lives in Louisiana alone.’ In the Pacific area, 
hurricanes are known as typhoons. In October 1959, the worst 
typhoon in Japan’s history ravaged the city of Nagoya, killing 
over 5,000 of its citizens, making nearly 400,000 homeless, de- 
stroying over $750 million worth of property, and leaving hunger, 
disease, and shattering loss in its wake.® 

Tornados are said to be, for their size, the most destructive of 
the calamities which nature visits on earth. In a single year, a 
thousand tornados in forty-four states killed over a hundred peo- 
ple. The wind in a tornado funnel can whirl up to 500 miles an 
hour; it can lift steel bridges, overturn automobiles, and cause 
houses to explode! 1° 

It is estimated that around 700 earthquakes strong enough to 
do real damage occur each year. They are the result of rock 
slipping along a “fault” due to immense pressures generated by 
plastic rock changing its shape beneath the earth’s crust.1! On 
March 1, 1960, an earthquake virtually destroyed the entire city 
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of Agadir, Morocco, population 40,000. Estimates of the number 
killed ranged up to 12,000.12 

Undersea earthquakes often cause tidal waves which can also 
do tremendous damage. At sea they may be only a few feet high, 
but as they approach land, traveling at 400 miles an hour, bottom 
friction can pile up the water as high as a ten-story building. 
When this wall of water hits a coast, the destruction can be 
enormous.18 

Volcanic action is another of nature’s destructive forces. One 
summer it was my privilege to accompany a group of students on 
a tour of the excavated ruins of ancient Pompeii. This once 
populous and flourishing city, situated at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius 
in Italy, was buried beneath twenty feet of volcanic stones, cin- 
ders, and ash in August of a.p. 79. By the Middle Ages, the very 
site of this city was forgotten, and was not rediscovered until 
1748. Most of its citizens had time to escape, but some 2,000 per- 
sons are believed to have perished in the city. 

As the heavy snowfalls of the winter of 1959-60 began to be 
melted by the spring sun, floodwater in eleven states breached 
levees, overflowed banks, and drove thousands from their homes. 
The Red Cross estimated that 15,000 were homeless in South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

The farmer lives in closer touch with nature than does the 
city dweller, and he is fully aware of the havoc it can cause. ‘The 
crops on which he depends for his livelihood are repeatedly 
threatened by frost, by hail, by drought or flood, by erosion, by 
insect pests, by blight, by weeds. And he knows that widespread 
crop failure may well result in famine. 

Haiti, only two and a half hours by air from the United States, 
experienced famine in the summer of 1959. This nation suffers 
cronically from overpopulation, unemployment, and 90 per cent 
illiteracy. In addition, farms are overworked and eroded, much 
topsoil was washed away by Hurricane Hazel in 1954, and for 
five seasons diminishing rains caused blistering drought and 
crop failures. In spite of mass feedings of thousands of families by 
organized Christian welfare agencies, many people starved.16 
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Disease germs can cause epidemics which literally decimate 
whole populations. Many of the worst of these plagues have been 
brought under control, but the task is far from finished. Malaria, 
for example, has been practically eliminated in certain areas of 
the world, but it is still the world’s number one cause of disable- 
ment. Approximately 140 out of 215 nations and territories have 
malaria problems today. In 1958, 140 million persons came down 
with this disease, and one million died. Those who did not die 
were robbed of energy and ambition, and suffered from mental 
listlessness and physical apathy.!* 

John Calvin had no illusions about the kind of world in which 
we live. Afflicted with a variety of physical disorders, he scarcely 
knew a well day from his teens until his premature death. Five 
times the bubonic plague struck during his lifetime, claiming the 
lives of his beautiful young mother, his beloved disciple Claude, 
and countless members of his flock.18 He wrote: ‘““Whithersoever 
you turn, all the objects around you are not only unworthy of 
your confidence, but almost openly menace you, and seem to 
threaten immediate death. Embark in a ship; there is but a single 
step between you and death. Mount a horse; the slipping of one 
foot endangers your life. ... All the ferocious animals you see are 
armed for your destruction. If you endeavour to shut yourself in 
a garden surrounded with a good fence, and exhibiting nothing 
but what is delightful, even there sometimes lurks a serpent. Your 
house, perpetually liable to fire, menaces you by day with poverty, 
and by night with falling on your head. ... Not to go beyond 
ourselves,—since our body is the receptacle of a thousand dis- 
eases ... a man must unavoidably carry about with him destruc- 
tion in unnumbered forms, and protract a life which is, as it 
were, involved in death.’ 19 

The theologian Albert C. Outler makes the point that this is 
a risky world in which we live, one that is filled with real threats 
to human safety. By way of wry emphasis, he adds, “It is im- 
probable that any one of us will ever get out of it alive!” 7° 

Surely no one who looks realistically at life, or who reads a 
daily newspaper, can doubt for a moment that this earth needs 
to be subdued. All one needs to do to verify this line of reasoning 
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is to venture out a day’s journey in the desert or in mountain 
wilderness, and take a look around. This world as it comes from 
the hand of God, unmodified by man, may indeed be wildly 
beautiful, but it bears not even a faint resemblance to Aladdin’s 
palace. There are arid deserts which need to be irrigated; malarial 
swamps which need to be drained; arctic wastes which need to be 
reclaimed; mountain torrents which need to be harnessed; cobras 
which need subjugation. 

No one of the inhabitants of this kind of earth can reasonably 
expect permanent exemption from adversity. Nor does anyone 
who experiences hardship or suffering have the right to feel that 
he is the victim of forces which are alien to human experience in 
general, 


The Goodness of Creation 


Once we have listed and considered some of nature’s destruc- 
tive forces, the evidence that hardship, suffering, and death are 
. the inevitable lot of earth’s inhabitants becomes incontrovertible. 
This fact in turn brings us face to face with the problem of 
“natural evil” in its most acute form. Is it possible for anyone who 
lives in this kind of world honestly to believe in the “goodness” 
of creation and of creation’s Maker? The heroic young doctor 
of Cameron, Louisiana, who lost his three youngest children to 
Hurricane Audrey, what does he think of the “goodness” of cre- 
ation? The jungle wanderer bitten by a cobra, what does he think 
of the “goodness” of creation? The young husband whose wife 
died mysteriously in childbirth, what does he think about the 
“goodness” of creation? Nature does not provide the bucolic 
environment so often pictured by the poets and artists. It has ever 
been the scene of a ruthless struggle for survival, subject to the 
law of dog eat dog, where the very trees of the forest are embroiled 
in a rivalry for a place in the sun, where flowers bloom merely to 
wither, and where “moth and worm consume” (Matt. 6:19, mar- 
ginal reading). 


(1) Suffering—Result of Sin? 


Many people, impressed with the human tragedies caused by 
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nature’s destructiveness, have been loath to believe that God is in 
any way responsible for these conditions. Rather would they 
have us put the blame for them upon human sin. The author of 
Genesis 1:1—2:4a?! seems to have been somewhat under the influ- 
ence of this line of thought. Even though he attributes to God’s 
original creation the making of the “beasts of the earth” (wild 
carnivorous animals), and “creeping things” (reptiles, snakes, liz- 
ards, insects, and small quadrupeds),2? he believed that these 
forms of life, now so predatory and dangerous and troublesome 
to man, originally lived together in a state of peace and harmony. 
Man once subsisted on fruit and grain; and animals on green 
herbs (Gen. 1:29-30). In time, however, this Golden Age disap- 
peared, and the concord of the world was ruptured as “all flesh” 
became corrupt and even the lower animals commenced to prey 
upon each other and to attack men (Gen. 6:12; 9:5).?3 ‘The result 
of this corruption of the divinely appointed order of creation was 
increased violence. It was not until after the flood that the prohi- 
bition against animal food for man was removed (Gen. 9:3), and 
even then only with the provision that man respect the blood, 
which was regarded as sacred because it stood for the life of the 
animal (Gen. 9:4; Deut. 12:16, 23; Lev. 17:10-14). 

This author did not envision the Golden Age as a workless 
Utopia. The creation labor ordinance gave man some definite 
responsibilities. Entirely apart from any question of human sin, 
mothers must care for infants and children, fathers must provide 
for their families, mankind must establish dominion “over every 
living thing that moves upon the earth,” and the potentialities of 
nature must be utilized (Gen. 1:28). There is not the slightest 
suggestion in this passage that childbearing, the nurture of chil- 
dren, and the subjugation of the earth are punishments for sin. 
These arrangements belonged to the world which God saw to be 
“very good.” 

The second account of creation (Gen. 2:4b—3:24) 4 agrees with 
the first account that work was an important part of God’s ideal 
program for man in sinless Eden. Man is not made simply to 
enjoy life; he is to till and keep the garden. Sin, to be sure, would 
have detrimental effects upon man’s labor and turn it from a 
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blessing into a curse®® (Gen. 3:17 ff). But work itself is an indis- 
pensable part of the ideal order of things. Jesus agreed with this 
view of work and added that the rewards for the faithful in the 
life which is to come will be not unending rest but an increase of 
talents and greater responsibilities (Matt. 24:45-47; 25:14-30). 

Granted that men are often poor stewards of God’s bounties, 
and are guilty of improvidence, mismanagement, laziness, and 
greed, still it is very difficult to point to any valid relation between 
human sin and the occurrence of typhoons, eruptions of volcanoes, 
tidal waves, earthquakes, and tornadoes; between human sin and 
the necessity for horticulture, the scientific study of plant develop- 
ment, fertilizers, crop rotation, chemical soil analysis, and irriga- 
tion; between human sin and the necessary work of plowing, 
planting, thinning, harvesting, seed gathering, preparation of 
food for human consumption, and the preservation of food for 
later use; between human sin and the existence of poison ivy, 
disease germs, and other parasitic forms of life. According to 
physicists, bacteria of the micrococcus and diplococcus orders have 
been found in coal strata, in the fossilized feces of fish, and in the 
vertebrate and other remains belonging to the Carboniferous 
period, some 160,000,000 years ago. The best scientific evidence 
points to the conclusion that disease existed on earth long before 
man’s advent, and has been a feature of every age of human 
history.?6 ) 

Driver argues that the idea of a primitive Golden Age should 
not be understood as a scientific account of an actual historical 
era through which man and the animals passed prior to sin’s in- 
trusion. Such a literal interpretation of Genesis 1:29-30 would be 
‘“Gnconsistent with the evidence of paleontology, which makes it 
certain that carnivorous animals existed upon the earth long 
before the appearance of man, and that these ‘preyed upon one 
another, precisely as the same species or their successors do 
now. ”2? In this author’s view of primitive history, Driver re- 
minds us, there is a large element which embodies an ideal rather 
than a genuine historical tradition.?® 

Isaiah, like this Genesis author, had a vision of an idyllic world 
in which there would be no fear and no taking of life. ““The wolf 
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shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and the calf and the lion and the fatling together, and a 
little child shall lead them. ... ‘The sucking child shall play over 
the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the adder’s den. They shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy 
mountain...” (Isa. 11:6-9; cf. also Hosea 2:18). The main differ- 
ence between these two is that the Genesis author projects his 
longing for an ideal world backward to the beginning of things, 
while Isaiah projects his forward to the consummation of the 
divine purposes. 

The supposition of a literal and historical Golden Age is not 
only contradicted by the various branches of science; it also 
stands in opposition to other passages of Scripture that deal with 
the creation theme. Psalm 104 was written in praise of the Cre- 
ator, and a magnificent poetic account of creation may be found 
in Job 38-41. ‘These passages say nothing of a decline from a 
primitive Golden Age; on the contrary, they tell us that the noc- 
turnal prowling of lions and other beasts of prey in search of 
food is in accordance with the Creator’s providential arrangement 
(Ps. 104:20-22; Job 38:39-41; cf. also Job 9:26). From above, the 
eagles spy out their prey, and permit their young ones to suck up 
its blood in accordance with the wise provision of the Creator 
(Job 39:26-31). Death for all living creatures is within the decrees 
of God, for “when thou takest away their breath, they die and 
return to their dust” (Ps. 104:29). The purpose of both authors 
is not to describe creation as spoiled by human sin, but to render 
praise and honor to God for his marvelous works. Nature, in the 
opinion of these writers, was “‘red in tooth and claw” in accord- 
ance with the providential appointment of its Creator. 

Paul’s view of nature may most naturally be interpreted to 
harmonize with these Old Testament treatments of the creation 
theme. ‘““We know that the whole creation has been groaning in 
travail together until now” (Rom. 8:22). Paul gives no explana- 
tion of why nature had been thus subjected to futility and decay 
(the endless repetition of existence, struggle, death) by the will 
of God; he simply observes the fact.29 A number of Bible com- 
mentators theorize that this condition of nature must somehow 
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be due to the fall of mankind, but in so arguing they go beyond 
Paul’s teaching in this passage. 

If Scripture as a whole be taken as our guide, we cannot point 
to human sin as the sole cause of the travail of nature or of man- 
kind. Certain passages of the Old ‘Testament®° do indeed teach a 
theory of immediate and direct retribution for sin. Disobedience, 
according to this theory, is followed by a variety of calamities 
(Deut. 28:58-68). However, very early in Israel’s history, men be- 
came aware of a conflict between the facts of experience and this 
theory of rewards and punishments meted out in history accord- 
ing to strict justice. ‘The book of Job denies an inseparable con- 
nection between sin and suffering. The servant passage in Isaiah 
53 makes it clear that there is such a thing as innocent vicarious 
suffering. Jesus refused to accept an exact cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between sin and suffering (Luke 13:1-5; 16:19-31; John 
9:1-4). i 


(2) Suffering—Caused by Satan? 


Recognizing that human sin cannot be held responsible for all 
suffering, and being unwilling to blame God for such conditions, 
other students of theology postulate the rebellion against God of 
Satan and his hosts prior to man’s appearance on earth, and sup- 
pose that this primal rebellion is somehow responsible for the 
residue of suffering which cannot be tracked back to human sin. 

Even for those who accept the existence of Satan as a sinister 
and superhuman person, there is no scriptural evidence whatso- 
ever that Satan can arbitrarily afflict man with suffering. The 
only possible way in which he might bring suffering upon us is 
as a consequence of our yielding to his moral temptations. But 
in this case, the responsibility for such suffering rests not upon the 
Tempter, but upon those persons who permit themselves to yield 
to temptation. We can and should, by God’s help, resist tempta- 
tion (James 4:7). We cannot, therefore, blame Satan for human 
suffering. 


(3) Suffering—Result of Pre-Existent Chaos? 


Some biblical scholars point to an alleged dualism in Genesis 
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1:2 as a possible explanation of human suffering. It is contended 
that creation is here represented as a struggle between Deity and 
certain chaotic irrational entities assumed (metaphorically at 
least) to be in existence prior to Deity’s creative action. “The 
earth was without form and void [t6hu wa-bohu], and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep [t?hdm]; and the Spirit of God was 
moving over [literally, brooded upon] the face of the waters.” ~ 

Assumed to be in existence prior to the creative work of Deity 
were the empty wilderness, the darkness, and the deep. The 
Hebrew word t6hu ordinarily describes the desert wilderness such 
as that which adjoins Palestine (Deut. 32:10; Job 6:18; Ps. 107: 
40), and béhu means empty or void (Jer. 4:23; Isa. 34:11). The 
deep (i#hdm) refers to the primeval undivided watery mass be- 
lieved once to have surrounded the earth. This pre-existent cha- 
otic mass was conceived of as enveloped by darkness. Upon this 
“world-egg”’ brooded the divine Spirit like a mighty bird in order 
to effect the miracle of creation. 

The Christian cannot be expected to take seriously the postu- 
late of pre-existent materials upon which God is said to have 
worked. Nor is this a necessary interpretation of the first chapter 
of Genesis. With the translators of the Revised Standard Version, 
we may take verse | as a complete, independent sentence, a pref- 
ace or prolepsis to the entire story of creation which follows: “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). 
‘This statement is broad enough to include the chaos, the darkness, 
and the deep.?! Verse 2 should accordingly be understood as a 
metaphorical description of creation, based on an analogy from 
bird life. 

Even if it be conceded that this chapter does not explicitly 
teach a doctrine of ‘creation out of nothing,” the Bible as a whole 
gives an unambiguous answer to the question, Whence came the 
chaos, the darkness, and the deep? God, speaking through the 
great prophet of the Babylonian Exile says, “I form light and 
create darkness” (Isa. 45:7). The psalmists are eloquent on this 
subject. “Thou makest darkness, and it is night” (Ps. 104:20). 
“The sea is his, for he made it; for his hands formed the dry land” 
(Ps. 95:5). The doctrine of “creation out of nothing” is plainly 
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stated in the New Testament: “. .. the world was created by the 
word of God, so that what is seen was made out of things which 
do not appear” (Heb. 11:3). For “all things were made through 
him, and without him was not anything made that was made” 
(John 1:3). 


(4) Suffering—Within God’s Providence? 


The attempts to trace the groanings of nature and all the suffer- 
ings of men to human sin or to the work of Satan or to pre-existent 
entities are something less than convincing. The teaching of Scrip- 
ture as a whole makes it more natural to suppose that wild and 
untamed forces of nature, and the harshness of man’s unsubdued 
earthly habitat, are due to God’s providential ordering of nature, 
that it might serve as a “vale of soul-making.” 32 

It is God, says the Psalmist, “who makes the clouds rise at the 
end of the earth, who makes lightnings for the rain and brings 
forth the wind .. .” (Ps. 135:7). It was God who made the world 
with its wild and untamed forces; it was God who then made man, 
and put him in this kind of world, in effect saying to him, “It is 
your responsibility to bring all these things into subjection.” 

If this position be taken with reference to the problem of 
“natural evil,” it cannot be maintained that the world is ‘“‘good” 
in the hedonistic sense. We cannot reasonably expect to have a 
“good time” on this kind of earth, totally avoiding hardship, 
adversity, and pain throughout life. Rather, “everything created 
by God is good” (1 Tim. 4:4) in the sense that it provides a good 
environment for the accomplishment of his purposes with man. 
The goal which God has in mind for us is Christlikeness of char- 
acter. It is his will that we should “attain ... to mature manhood, 
to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’’ (Eph. 4:13). 

Experiences of adversity can help our growth toward Christian 
maturity. They remind us of our ultimate dependence upon God, 
they save us from ruinous pride and self-sufficiency, they call forth 
a response of sympathy and of social concern, and they stimulate 
unselfish and loving labor in behalf of the poor and needy. 

As valuable as suffering itself may be for the development of 
character, there are even greater character-building values in 
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man’s struggle to subdue earth’s untamed forces. Even if our 
part of this tremendous work assignment appears to be insig- 
nificant and tedious, we would do well to heed the advice of 
Charles Kingsley: “Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do which must be done, whether you 
like it or not. Being forced to work, and forced to do your best, 
will breed in you temperance, self-control, diligence, strength of 
will, content, and a hundred other virtues which the idle will 
never know.” 83 Obedience to God’s labor ordinance will call for 
imagination, creativity, ingenuity, and inventiveness. It will re- 
quire co-operative efforts, for no man can live and work unto 
himself in relation to this goal. 

We see here the very close relation between creation and re- 
demption. God’s work of subduing human nature proceeds in 
close relation to his work of subduing nature through human 
instrumentality. 


The Human Task 


The divine command to “fill the earth and subdue it” points 
directly to the work for which we are responsible as God’s co- 
laborers. Through all the millenniums of human existence, man 
has worked away at this assignment. The task of bringing this 
unfinished world to completion is such a gigantic one that we 
have yet to catch even a glimpse of the final shape of things to 
come. The creation labor ordinance remains in force throughout 
history, and some important part of this work is the personal 
responsibility of each. Within the frame of reference provided by 
this verse, every human being should be able to discover his own 
calling. 

Let us begin our survey of some of the things that are involved 
in the assignment to subdue the earth by projecting our thinking 
back to Israel’s nomadic stage, when the keeping of herds and 
flocks was her chief occupation (Gen. 13:2-7; 30:43; 46:34; Exod. 
12:32; Num. 20:4). At some remote point in time men domesti- 
cated certain of the herbivorous animals, and bred useful strains 
of sheep, goats, cattle, asses, and camels. Having thus established 
dominion over these creatures, man then had to provide herbage, 
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water, and protection. Asses and camels had to be trained, cattle 
had to be milked, and sheep had to be sheared. 

Luther once told his people, God ‘“‘gives the wool, but not with- 
out our labor. If it is on the sheep, it makes no garment.” 4 It 
must be sheared, carded, and spun. In such vocations God’s crea- 
tive work moves on, coming to its appointed destination only 
when the neighbor receives the clothing. Since the need for 
clothing is perennial, multitudes of persons still find their voca- 
tions in this area even though the processes of producing mate- 
rials, and manufacturing and distributing clothing, have drasti- 
cally changed. 

The subduing of the Promised Land at the time of Joshua 
resulted in a radical change to an agricultural mode of life, with 
the conquered Canaanites as tutors. In a sense, the subjugation 
of Palestine to the requirements of agriculture had been accom- 
plished by the Canaanites long before the Hebrew invasion, so 
that Israel fell heir to “vineyards and olive trees’’ which they “did 
not plant” (Deut. 6:11). 

The account of creation in Genesis 2:4—3:24 projects the 
agricultural way of life back to the very beginning. In this de- 
scription of an ideal order uncursed by sin, it is highly significant 
_ that even such a garden as the one described in Genesis 2:9 would 
not yield its produce apart from human effort. Man must tzll zt 
(develop its capacities and adapt it to his own ends), and keep it 
“against the natural tendency of a neglected garden to run 
wild” 35 (Gen. 2:15). 

Agriculture and animal husbandry are still basic to human 
survival. Although fewer people are needed today to work our 
mechanized farms, compliance with the mandate to subdue the 
earth will continue to call for a host of people to do the work 
involved in the feeding and clothing of the human family. 

Other facets of the work that would be involved in subduing 
Palestine were only glimpsed from afar by the prophets. Some of 
their glowing visions of plenty were not achieved until more than 
2,000 years had passed. Joel looked forward to the day when “a 
fountain shall come forth from the house of the Lorp and water 
the valley of Shittim” (3:18). Joel here refers to the Negev, the 
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home of the orange-toned shittim or desert acacia. A recent news 
report contained the following item: “Today the ‘great Negev 
pipeline’ feeds sprinklers, faucets and irrigation pipes on this one- 
time wasteland. Its sweet waters come originally from Mount 
Zion itself.’’ 36 

Mankind still suffers from the water problem: there is either 
too much of it or too little, rarely just enough. Although rainfall 
provides more than enough water for our needs, between 90. and 
95 per cent runs off.37 Controlling and conserving this water is 
a big and complex job. It calls for reforestation in the mountains, 
terracing of farm land, construction of giant reservoirs, flood 
control levees, and irrigation projects.?8 ‘The water, to be sure, is 
furnished by God, but “man... cuts out channels in the rocks, 
and... binds up the streams so that they do not trickle” (Job 
28:9-11). Scientists have already begun an intensive drive to 
extract fresh water from the sea at tolerable cost. Success, when 
it comes, will solve one of mankind’s most critical problems. 

God, speaking through Ezekiel, declared, “I will make the 
fruit of the tree and the increase of the field abundant” (Ezek. 
36:30). Fruit plantations in Israel increased from 88,250 acres 
in 1949 to 118,750 in 1954. Fields of vegetables, potatoes, and 
peanuts multiplied over four times, from 17,250 to 75,000 acres, 
so that Israel is now self-supporting in vegetables and fruit.%? 
Isaiah’s promise has been fulfilled, that ‘instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir’ (55:13, x.j.v.). A tree-planting program has 
mantled the denuded mountains of Israel with 21,000,000 trees, 
mostly conifers.4° 

The book of Deuteronomy declares that the Most High found 
Jacob in a wilderness and brought him to a land where he could 
“suck ... oil out of the flinty rock” (32:13). When oil was found ~ 
in Israel] in recent years, this passage was read over the air after 
the broadcast announcing the discovery.44 The author of those 
words could scarcely have foreseen the importance of oil for our 
mechanized age, but its contemporary economic and _ political 
implications cannot be exaggerated. 

A bit of word study will reveal still more of the variegated re- 
quirements involved in the subjugation of the earth. The Hebrew 
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word for “kiln” or “smelting furnace” (kibshdn) has the same 
root as “subdue” (kabash).42 The former differs from the lat- 
ter only in vowel pointings and suffix, and in order to bring 
out its root meaning might be translated, “a furnace which 
subdues” (metals, etc.). This yields the insight that persons 
engaged in mineral exploration, in mining, smelting, manufac- 
turing, and in the selling of finished products, all have a definite 
and necessary share in the human task of subduing the earth. 
God puts the metals in the earth’s surface, but as the author of 


Job says, “Men. . . search out ... the ore... They open 
shafts .. .’’ in order to take out the iron and copper for smelting 
(Job 28:3-4). 


Dummelow says that the furnaces to which reference is made 
in Exodus (9:8, 10) were brick-kilns.42 The Israelites had been 
enslaved and put to work at making bricks (Exod. 1:14) which 
were needed in large numbers to raise above flood level such store 
cities as Pithom and Raamses (Exod. 1:11). Those who are en- 
gaged in the preparation of building materials, whether they be 
of brick, wood, steel, or aluminum, and those who participate in 
construction work (architects, contractors, carpenters, masons, 
plumbers, electricians), are all living in obedience to God’s crea- 
tion mandate. 

In addition, farm produce, building supplies, and manufac- 
tured goods must be transported. Those who build bridges, roads, 
automobiles, planes, ships, and trains have an important share 
in subduing the earth. 

Coupled with the command to subdue the earth, and indeed 
prerequisite to it, is the command to “multiply” and to “fill the 
earth.” As we have seen, this presupposes marriage, all the work 
involved in homemaking, and the care and nurture of children. 
Only by the replenishing of earth’s population and by the train- 
ing of each generation can man be in a position to conquer his 
environment. 

The phrase “fill the earth” suggests that man is to explore the 
world. It is man’s mission to climb mountains, descend into caves, 
investigate the ocean’s floor, fly above the clouds; to range over 
land and sea and to colonize uninhabited areas. 
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As recently as 1803, no white man had seen the deepest interiors 
or measured the full dimensions of our great West. The plains 
stretched without end, rising toward distant mountains that were 
forever snow-capped. There was thick grass, the wild grizzly bear, 
and buffalo in numbers beyond belief. The reaction of an Amer- 
ican patriot to the report of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
reveals an intuitive awareness of God’s creation ordinance: “The 
untransacted destiny of the American people . . . is to subdue the 
continent—to rush over this vast field to the Pacific Ocean . . . to 
stir up the sleep of a hundred centuries.” +4 

In brief, if man is to bring the earth under subjection, he must 
develop art, science, and industry. He must engage in every ac- 
tivity that will make the earth with all its rich resources minister 
to human welfare or enjoyment. He must exert dominion over 
the creatures and harness the tides; he must conquer nature and 
banish disease. He is not to resign himself to God’s will as 
though there were nothing for him to do; he must exert himself 
actively if he is to accomplish this God-given aim.*® For “what- 
ever God gives man in creation, whether in nature or in himself, 
is good raw material only, calling out for creative recondition- 
ing.’’ 46 

It is a mistake to suppose, as Luther was prone to do, that to 
fulfill a calling means simply to maintain a fixed station in life. 
We also have a duty to criticize and perhaps to remake the job 
itself, relating all that we do to the needs of society and to the 
demands of social justice.47 We need not think of ourselves as 
staked down to a particular post, or obligated to continue tra- 
ditional work patterns. God’s purpose in making us free and 
intelligent agents was to “create creators” whom he would then 
set “in a world which in a sense was as yet uncreated, a world in 
which the full working out of His will would depend on the re- 
sponses and decisions of man.” 48 We have been placed at the un- 
finished edge of God’s creation, and given a significant part in 
determining what is yet to be. Although the present governance 
of the entire process is in God’s hands, we do possess as his stew- 
ards “a derived and dependent power to direct, in some measure 
... the continuing creative process of which we are a part. Like 
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the irrigating farmer, we cannot produce the life-giving streams 
which flow from the gleaming summit of His creative love; but 
while sustained by those very streams we can channel them into 
Dead Seas of stagnation or into fields where new flowers may 
bloom and new groves bring sustenance and joy to others of His 
enildrenii4? 

What a challenge to our entire educational process is this com- 
mand to subdue the earth! No perfunctory traditional kind of 
education will suffice. The attention of students must be pointedly 
directed to those frontiers beyond which lie unsubdued terri- 
tories; they must be given adequate skills, equipped with a knowl- 
edge of what has been accomplished and attempted in the past, 
and filled with the spirit of adventure. There is no call more 
important, more difficult, more discouraging, and more rewarding 
than the call to teach the young to make extensive and creative 
use of their God-given imagination. Man alone among the crea- 
tures has the capacity to picture in his mind what is not but what 
might be. “‘Man’s rapid advance since the days of the cave man 
has been due in part to his increase in intelligence and the in- 
vention of language and written symbols, by which he can 
accumulate the experience of the past and profit by it; but this 
would not have made him what he is unless he also had been 
able to imagine new ways of doing things . . . Imagination makes 
him a creator. It enables him to invent machines, to make progress 
in the sciences, to formulate philosophies and to create works of 
art. In this creativeness he seems indeed to be made in the image 
of his Creator.’’5° 

Obedience to God’s command will call for consecrated atten- 
tion to the development of adequate resources of character. Not 
everyone has the power to be creative, but by God’s grace any- 
one can have integrity, self-discipline, and a willingness to work 
for the common good of mankind. Many therefore are called of 
God into summer camp work, into the coaching of athletics, into 
Scout or Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. work, into the work of Christian 
education, and into the “ministry of reconciliation” (2 Cor. 5:18b). 
Helping children and young people to fashion aright the plastic 
stuff of which character is made, these workers seek to replace 
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ignorance with knowledge, weakness with strength, aimlessness 
with purpose, idleness with worthwhile activity, and self-seeking 
with social concern. This latter is of particular importance, for 
God’s command to subdue the earth was not given to a single 
pair, or a single race, or a single class. It was given to mankind. 
His command will not be fulfilled, his blessing will not be fully 
realized, until the resources of earth are shared by all, and not 
merely by a favored few.5! ‘This brings squarely before us the need 
to subdue human nature, which is even more difficult than the 
task of subduing nature. Yet it, too, is a responsibility we cannot 
evade, for even if we should succeed in taming nature, man’s 
innate greed and immoderate self-love would prevent the equita- 
ble distribution of such good things as may be produced. 

Somewhere within the complex pattern of work suggested by 
the command to “multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it’ is 
the work which God wants every man and woman to do. It be- 
hooves us to use this verse as though it were a prism, to hold it up 
and discover for ourselves the rich and varied light it can shed 
on the manifold forms of work to which God calls us. 


“Is it not highly reasonable that our flesh should 
be subdued, and as it were accustomed to the yoke, 
lest it should break out, according to its propensi- 


ties into lawless excesses?” (John Calvin, Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, Book III, Ch. 8, sec. 11.) 


“Neither are the forementioned uses of the law 
contrary to the grace of the gospel, but do sweetly 
comply with it: the Spirit of Christ subduing and 
enabling the will of man to do that freely and 
cheerfully which the will of God, revealed in the 
law, requireth to be done” (Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, XXI, 7). 


a 


Subduing Human Nature 


We have been called by God to be his co-laborers not only in 
subduing nature but also in subduing human nature. The com- 
mand to subdue the earth probably involves both of these aspects 
of our calling, inasmuch as the Hebrews did not make the sharp 
distinction that we do between nature and human nature.! 

The prophets, for example, probed nature to find the meaning 
of human existence. ‘““The ox knows its owner, and the ass its 
master’s crib; but Israel does not know .. .” (Isa. 1:3). “Even the 

. turtledove, swallow, and crane keep the time of their coming; 
but my people know not the ordinance of the Lorn” (Jer. 8:7). 
The sages also turned to the natural scene to gain wisdom for 
man’s benefit. “Go to the ant . . . consider her ways, and be wise”’ 
(Prov. 6:6). And when the Psalmist thought of the created “earth,” 
it is significant that he referred not only to inanimate nature but 
also to mankind. ““The earth is the Lorn’s and the fulness thereof, 
the world and those who dwell therein” (Ps. 24:1, italics mine). 
The divine command to subdue the earth therefore calls for the 
subjugation of human nature as well as of nature. 

Progress toward these two objectives has not been equal. The 
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subjugation of nature has proceded at a rate far in excess of the 
most optimistic predictions, but progress toward the subjugation 
of human nature has been unaccountably slow. We have tamed 
the fiercest animals, we have crossed the deepest seas, we have 
climbed the highest mountains, we have conquered the skyways, 
we have flooded the earth with the output of our factories. Yet, 
as James says, we have failed to tame the tongue, which is the 
organ of expression of the corrupt human heart (3:7-8). ‘This is 
humanity’s tragedy. We have had remarkable success in subduing 
nature; we have failed conspicuously in subduing human nature. 

Science has put its succession of remarkable discoveries into 
the hands of morally incompetent men, who forthwith have used 
them to dominate, to exploit, to destroy those who were weaker. 
We now have in hand the means to annihilate mankind. Our very 
survival may depend upon the subjugation of the will of man to 
the spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of “goodwill among men” 
(Luke 2:14, marginal reading). 


Human Nature Needs Subduing 
(1) Human Ignorance 


There can be no quarrel with the proposition that human 
ignorance needs to be subdued. Progress toward the subjugation 
of nature has been in almost exact proportion to the advance of 
human knowledge. While theology would agree that man’s do- 
minion over the earth is conditioned upon the conquest of ignor- 
ance, it has questioned the adequacy and completeness of philos- 
ophy’s analysis of the human predicament. 

From its earliest days, classical philosophy has stressed the 
potential dignity and excellence of human nature if properly 
educated. It has lacked the Christian insight that human beings 
are in bondage to sin, and has supposed that the will is at liberty 
to obey reason, or to follow after sensual pleasures.? Socrates and 
Plato, for example, taught that knowledge is virtue. If this be 
true, then it is reasonable to have great confidence in the virtue 
of the rational man,? to blame sin upon ignorance,* and to sup- 
pose that sin will cease when a person is enlightened concerning 
the true path of rectitude.® 
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A rare exception to this philosophical blindness to the deeper 
moral and spiritual dimensions of the human problem may be 
seen in the-writings of the eleventh-century Persian, Ansari of 
Herat: “Can you walk on water? You have done no better than 
a straw. Can you fly in the air? You have done no better than a 
bluebottle. Conquer your heart; then you may become some- 
body.’’§ 

Most modern education theorists since the days of Rousseau 
(1712-1778) have also been blind to man’s universal and perpetual 
problem—his need to conquer himself. Pestalozzi (1746-1827), 
the Swiss father of modern education who was strongly influenced 
by Rousseau, believed that child nature, if left to itself, would 
develop into goodness.? The child was not a “seed of sin” as 
Calvin® taught, but a rosebud which would naturally and with- 
out interference unfold into a thing of perfection and beauty. 
More recent theorists may be less extreme, but for the most part 
they appear to believe that the child is born neither good nor 
bad but with propensities for both. If the society in which he 
lives is evil, the growth of evil in his nature is encouraged. If 
society is good and provides wholesome educational opportuni- 
ties, the growth of good in his nature is stimulated. 

Contemporary moral philosophy, as judged by recent text- 
books in ethics, is also blind to the Pauline insight, ‘For I do 
not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I do” 
(Rom. 7:19). It is supposed that mere knowledge of the “right” 
is sufficient, that the good life will automatically follow an objec- 
tive or rational analysis of the meaning of intrinsic “goodness.” 
A drastic separation is ordinarily made between ethics in the 
philosophic tradition and Christian ethics, and most modern 
moral philosophers have little or nothing to say about sin, orig- 
inal or otherwise, or about the Christian doctrines of repentance 
and salvation. They show instead a fondness for Immanuel Kant’s 
dictum, “I ought, therefore I can.’’® 

All this adds up to agreement on one fundamental way in 
which human nature needs to be subdued. Philosopher, educator, 
and theologian would all agree that progress toward the good life 
depends in part on education. But it adds up also to disagreement 
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over the adequacy of philosophy’s diagnosis of the human pre- 
dicament. 


(2) Human Sinfulness 


A small minority of Christian theologians, from the English 
monk Pelagius to some spokesmen for modern theological liberal- | 
ism, have affirmed confidence in man’s ability and goodness and 
have expressed an optimistic belief in progress.1° During the early 
years of this century, liberalism meant for the majority of its 
defenders an attempt to save the essence of Christianity from the 
hands of well-intentioned but misguided fundamentalists, who 
were, in their opinion, destroying Christianity by forcing it into 
the molds of the past, and making it impossible for intelligent 
people to hold to it.11 This liberal protest against the dubious 
explanation of sin’s universality as due to its hereditary trans- 
mission from Adam was no doubt justified. Nevertheless, liberal- 
ism went too far not only when it discarded this explanation of 
sin’s universality, but also when it surrendered belief in the doc- 
trine itself. 

That the resulting liberal view of the essential goodness of 
human nature was not only untrue to the Christian revelation 
but also unrealistic and falsely optimistic should now be obvious 
to a generation that has experienced depressions, world wars, the 
murder of six million Jews in gas chambers, concentration camps, 
reversion to savage methods of torturing political dissenters, 
atomic bombs, and the cold war. Liberals failed to recognize that 
“the same technology which would create a potential world com- 
munity, might also produce international chaos... that... 
mankind might be driven to the very edge of the abyss of destruc- 
tion; that efforts would be made to harness modern technology 
to purely destructive and imperial ends.”1* It should not be 
forgotten that the German universities were so famed for their 
learning that men from other lands flocked to them for graduate 
study, or that Japan was perhaps the most literate nation on earth, 
or that Communism became a threat to the world only after the 
Russian people became educated. One is reminded of the state- 
ment of the British historian Froude, ‘“Where both are selfish, 
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the wise man is no better than a fool, only more dangerous.” 13” 

Because of the behavior of these highly cultured nations, Karl 
Barth with his “crisis theology’ challenged this liberal optimism 
about human culture, and began to reaffirm the Reformation 
teaching of the radical nature of human sinfulness. Sin has cre- 
ated between God and man a gulf so wide and so deep that 
neither man’s knowledge nor his power can take him to God; 
God himself must come to man with revelation and salvation.14 
Since Barth’s return to this doctrine, other influential Protestant 
theologians, such as Emil Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr, John C. 
Bennett, Paul Tillich, William Temple, John Baillie, and Alan 
Richardson, have followed him in this regard. 

Man’s universal involvement in radical sinfulness receives sup- 
port from numerous passages in Scripture. The religious genius 
who wrote Psalm 51 confesses, “I was brought forth in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me” (vs. 5). He then prays, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and put a new and right 
spirit within me” (vs. 10). This seems to mean that by nature 
man lacks these things which must come to him only by God’s 
renewing grace. Paul in a very instructive passage declares that 
“by nature” we are “children of wrath, like the rest of mankind” 
(Eph. 2:3). So Jesus precluded the possibility of anyone’s growing 
into the Kingdom when he taught that we “must be born anew,” 
for “unless one is born of ... the Spirit, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God” (John 3:5, 7). 

This doctrine receives further support from anthropological 
studies which show how pervasive are the effects of culture upon 
human lives. Every individual in the formation of his habits and 
attitudes is deeply influenced by the evils of the social order of 
which he is a product. ‘This becomes even more clear as depth 
psychology delves into the secrets of the self, and shows that the 
good life cannot proceed from a rational clarification of the 
nature of the “good” unless a solution to the subjective problems 
of guilt and anxiety is first found. 

G. K. Chesterton once chided liberals who had discarded the 
doctrine of original sin by saying that they had dropped the only 
doctrine of Christianity which could be empirically verified.1® 
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When we observe small children at their play, we observe that 
their self-regarding instincts mature earlier and are stronger than 
their other-regarding instincts. Just as a garden will produce 
weeds instead of vegetables unless natural processes are resisted, 
and to some extent counteracted, so a human heart will produce 
what Paul terms the works of the flesh (Gal. 5:19) rather than 
the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22) unless human nature is counter- 
acted, transformed, and subdued by the grace of God. As the 
Presbyterian, U. S., curriculum re-study paper aptly puts it: ““The 
process of becoming... must be seen as .. . involving change of 
a sort that is not natural to the self, but unnatural in that it is a 
reversal of the direction of the natural drives toward assertion of 
the self. It is apparent that the church’s insistence upon an experi- 
ence of conversion . . . must be recognized as a fundamentally 
true insight into the nature of human personality.” 16 


(3) The Nature of Sin 


Most modern theologians depend heavily on Calvin’s and Au- 
gustine’s psychological analysis of human sin, while at the same 
time rejecting their view of a literal Adam whose sinful traits 
were inherited by his posterity. Niebuhr, for example, whose most 
characteristic concept is that of original sin, agrees with Au- 
gustine that pride is man’s basic weakness, the source of all man’s 
moral and spiritual ills.17 

Harold DeWolf strenuously objects to making pride the prime 
root and basic nature of sin. To do this is to give the sin of pride 
a prominence quite out of proportion to the teachings of the 
Bible and to the facts of moral experience. Idolatry, for example, 
is a false practice, but it is not at all clear that it is a proud 
practice. Proud self-assertion often causes man to deviate from 
obedience to God, but lack of self-respect may also prevent 
the commitment of life to God. “Some men may have to be bowed 
low before they can hear the voice of God, but others may need 
first to be set upon their feet.” 18 

Calvin in commenting on the sin of Adam and Eve analyzes 
it into many components, with pride as one of its main ingredi- 
ents, but he includes also ambition, disobedience, rebellion, love 
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of falsehood, infidelity, ingratitude, covetousness, and obsti- 
nacy.1® Elsewhere, looking at sin comprehensively rather than 
analytically, he refers to it as “an immoderate self-love” which is 
“innate in all men.” 2° 

This latter designation was not original with Calvin. Augustine 
had occasionally spoken of sin as the “love of self in place of love 
of God,” and of all particular sins as ‘“‘manifestations of this self- 
love.” 21 Thomas Aquinas argued that self-love is the cause of 
every particular sin, for every act of turning away from God is 
also an act of turning toward oneself, and vice versa.22 Within 
recent times, William Temple, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
spoke of mankind as being self-centered by nature. We are in 
bondage to self-love, and cannot overcome this condition by striv- 
ing. ‘he person who devotes himself to the higher values of 
Truth, Beauty, and especially Goodness can escape this self- 
centeredness in a measure. But by definition one can “never com- 
pletely overcome self-centeredness by the efforts of a self that is 
itself self-centered.” To rid oneself of particular sins is not to be 
rid of sin, for as long as immoderate self-love remains, the up- 
rooting of one evil habit only provides more room for another 
to grow in its place.?8 

A bit of reflection will, I believe, lead to the conclusion that 
self-love is broad enough to comprehend all possible expressions 
of sin. Why, for example, do people worship idols? Must not the 
answer be self-love? They worship idols either to protect them- 
selves from misfortune, or to seek fulfillment of their desires and 
appetites. Or look for a moment at the sin of self-depreciation. 
When people lack self-esteem and withdraw from life’s competi- 
tions, they do so in order to protect themselves from failure. From 
this point of view, even self-hate is a perverted form of self-love. 
Pride is probably the worst form of self-love, as gauged by the 
vigor with which Jesus condemned it. It destroys man’s capacity 
to see himself as he is; it leads to moral complacency and to the 
death of moral asperation and growth. ‘Thus it stands in the way 
of true repentance. Worse still, man normally expresses his pride 
by identifying himself with the power, knowledge, or goodness of 
social groups such as nations, classes, churches, or races.?4 
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All the other kinds of sin mentioned in Calvin’s detailed analy- 
sis, such as ambition, disobedience, covetousness, and sensuality, 
may also be traced to the one root of self-love. By nature we affirm 
ourselves as lords of life. We rebel against our creaturehood, 
against our dependency upon our Creator, and we insist upon the 
right to rule ourselves. We refuse to enter into true fellowship 
with God’s other children. All of these are varied expressions of 
our immoderate self-love. It is therefore from our excessive self- 
love that all sins originate. 


Self-love: Good or Bad? 


Is self-love then to be judged good or bad? In order to deal 
intelligently with this problem, we must raise the question of the 
origin or cause of self-love. It is currently fashionable to shrug 
off this question as of no importance. A recent article asks the 
reader to imagine himself on a camping trip. Suppose you dis- 
covered an angry rattlesnake sharing your sleeping bag. A com- 
panion volunteers information on how the snake got into the 
bag, but has no idea how to get rid of it. A second companion 
has no idea how the snake got in, but has excellent advice on how 
to get him smashed. With which of these advisers would you be 
most interested in talking??> 

The implied answer to the question of sin’s origin is that we 
need not concern ourselves with how evil got into the world, we 
need only know God’s plan for bringing it to an end. This answer 
may suffice only temporarily as the following illustration shows. 

A ten-year-old boy returning one night to his cabin in a fash- 
ionable camp complained of being stung on his foot. His coun- 
selor noted with alarm two small abrasions, together with some 
local swelling and discoloration. A quick search with a flashlight 
disclosed a copperhead snake. First-aid measures were quickly 
applied, and a hurried call to the doctor brought serum which 
successfully neutralized the venom in the boy’s veins. In this case, 
let us note that the application of the correct remedy was condi- 
tioned upon a knowledge of the kind of poison that had entered 
his body, and this knowledge was in turn dependent upon infor- 
mation about its origin. 
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David Read of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York City preached a sermon in which he argued that 
the Son of God was manifested not to explain the origin of evil 
but to liquidate it by destroying the works of the Devil (1 John 
3:8). He cited the example of a sick man agonizing on his bed. 
In the next room, his doctor and minister spent the whole night 
arguing about the origin of that man’s disease, ranging over 
heredity and environment, responsibility and guilt, predestina- 
tion and free will, germs and demons. Instead, said Read, 
they should have been using the skills of medical science and the 
resources of Christianity to fight against that disease.*® 

In spite of the obvious truth in this argument, its adequacy 
may be doubted. If the sickness had indeed been caused by guilt, 
then confession, repentance, and forgiveness would have been 
indicated. But if the disease were caused by invading germs, then 
the prescribed treatment would depend upon the correct identifi- 
cation of the alien bacteria. Clearly, the question of the origin 
and cause of evil is of more importance than Read allows. 
Even though we may not dispel all the mystery surrounding this 
problem, we may at least hope to probe it helpfully. 


(1) Origin of Self-love 

Augustine and Calvin attributed man’s sinful nature to the 
free will of one man, Adam.?? “The Lord deposited with Adam 
the endowments he chose to confer on the human nature; and 
therefore . . . when he lost the favours he had received, he lost 
them not only for himself, but for us all.”?8 Adam is generally 
spoken of as a distinct historical personality, who, being endowed 
with free will, could incline to the one side or the other.29 But 
when he abused his freedom and fell into sin, he involved all of 
his posterity in a hereditary depravity. “We shall not find the 
origin of this pollution, unless we ascend to the first parent of us 
all, as to the fountain which sends forth all the streams ... From 
a putrefied root, therefore, have sprung putrid branches.” 3° 

This attempt to place the blame for human sinfulness upon 
our first parents in reality makes God ultimately responsible. For 
was it not God who so ordered the laws of inheritance that the 
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sin of one man caused all his posterity to inherit a sinful nature? 
Such a position attributes injustice to God, in that he gave Adam 
freedom which was denied to all other men, and in that he made 
our condition dependent upon the obedience of our representa- 
tive in whose selection we had no voice and for whose moral weak- 
ness we were in no way responsible. 

Such considerations have led modern theologians like Reinhold ~ 
Niebuhr and Emil Brunner to reject both a literalistic-historical 
account of the fall of Adam and also the notions of a hereditary 
corruption of human nature biologically transmitted. Insofar as 
they continue to speak of an inherited sinfulness, they speak of it 
as being inherited historically and socially. While they reject this 
literalistic explanation of sin’s origin, they nevertheless retain 
the doctrine of sin’s universality and radical nature. But the 
verdict must be given that no adequate explanation of the origin 
of our innate self-love is to be had either in the theory of social 
transmission of sin or in the theory of biological inheritance from 
a literal Adam. 

Attempts have been made to account for our innate self-love 
in terms of a Satanic disruption of God’s originally good creation. 
If Satan be thought of as an uncreated being, this is to abandon 
Christianity for Persian dualism. If Satan be thought of as a 
created being, we would then have two problems. How did moral 
evil find entrance into Satan’s life (for he must have been a part 
of God’s original good creation), and how shall we account for 
mankind’s proneness to yield to Satanic temptations? The Satan 
concept therefore solves nothing, and in fact multiplies prob- 
lems. 

The possibility of God’s having created us with our human 
nature already subdued, with our characters as given us already 
made perfect in holiness, has often been explored. Such an alter- 
native is unthinkable, because character is something which must 
be developed by our own responsible choices and actions. We 
might indeed speak of an instinctive nature which expressed itself 
in altruistic as well as egoistic patterns, as in the beehive, 
but then we would be no better than insects who have no 
freedom. 
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Those who reject all of the attempted explanations of the or- 
igin of self-love thus far advanced will be more disposed to give 
favorable consideration to the possibility that our self-love stems 
from God’s own creation. The hypothesis we now propose to 
investigate is that every person has innate self-love because this 
is the way God made him. This was true not only of the original 
pair, whoever they were, whenever and wherever they lived, but 
it is equally and in exactly the same sense true for every human 
being. 

Calvin’s attempt to seek an explanation of man’s sinful disposi- 
tion in the nature of the yet innocent and uncorrupted Adam?! 
stands in contradiction to this theory. But in other passages in his 
Institutes, Calvin defends the view that God predestined the fall 
of Adam, together with the resulting precipitation of his posterity 
into the misery of sin. “I confess, indeed, that all the descendants 
of Adam fell by the Divine will into that miserable condition in 
which they are now involved; and this is what I asserted from the 
beginning, that we must always return at last to the sovereign 
determination of God’s will, the cause of which is hidden in him- 
self.” 82 Again he says, “Nor should it be thought absurd to affirm, 
that God not only foresaw the fall of the first man, and the ruin 
of his posterity in him, but also arranged all by the determination 
of his own will.” 38 

This latter phase of Calvin’s teaching has rarely received the 
attention it deserves because of the freedom-destroying determin- 
ism that permeates his system. However, if questions concerning 
Calvin’s rigid predestinarianism can be held in abeyance for the 
time being, the possibility that our self-love may stem from God’s 
original creation is one that deserves careful investigation. More- 
over, if we were right in supposing that God’s command to sub- 
due the earth referred to human nature as well as nature, then 
the text on which this book is based implies that human nature 
too was unsubdued from the very beginning—as it came from the 
hand of God. So understood, our text supports Calvin when he 
traces ultimate responsibility for man’s unsubdued nature back 


to God. 
There is much Pauline thought which converges in support of 
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the view that man’s innate self-love results from God’s own cre- 
ation. In Ephesians 1:4 and 2 Timothy 1:9, Paul writes of the 
eternal purpose of God which he had before the foundation of 
the world to make redemption available for his human creation 
through Jesus Christ. In spite of the fact that God foresaw man’s. 
need for redemption, he nevertheless carried forward his work of 
creation, and made redemptive provision for mankind. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that it was God’s intention from all eternity 
that man should be dependent upon his gracious revelation in 
Christ to advance from self-love to a similar love of the neighbor. 

In 1 Corinthians 15:45-50, Paul draws a contrast between the 
first man, Adam, together with his descendants (that is, humanity), 
and the last man, Jesus Christ, who becomes the new life-giving 
Head of redeemed humanity. ‘To Adam and his descendants was 
given only a perishable physical or natural body (15:42-44), a 
body adapted to the needs of that “natural man” (2:14, margin) 
in whom the higher faculties have not yet been quickened by the 
life-giving spirit of Christ. When Paul states that the first man 
and his descendants are of the earth, made out of dust (15:47-48), 
his reference is to Genesis 2:7, which describes man’s nature prior 
to the Fall—as given by the Creator.34+ Goudge concludes that 
entirely apart from sin, in order to rise to Christlikeness of char- 
acter we would be dependent upon God’s grace. ““The fact of sin 
no doubt has made our need of the Incarnation and work of 
Christ immeasurably greater, and made that work an Agony that 
might have been all joy, but it did not originate our need. ‘That 
lay in the primary constitution of our being.’’35 

Two questions must now be faced by those who undertake to 
trace our innate self-love back to God. First, what happens to the 
doctrine of the Fall? Curiously enough, this position forces accept- 
ance of the nontemporal view of the Fall which is advocated on 
other grounds by the overwhelming majority of modern biblical 
interpreters. ‘The story of Adam and Eve should be understood 
as a parable which contains a timeless truth about human nature. 
The way in which Adam and Eve reacted to a temptation stimulus 
is a parable of the way in which all people react. What they did 
typifies what every man and woman from the beginning until 
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now has continued to do. Genesis 3, so understood, is ‘“‘one of the 
most profound understandings of the human predicament ever 
penned. It is the story of the first man and woman and the story 
of every man and every woman. The word ‘Adam’ is simply a 
transliteration of a Hebrew word for ‘man,’ and ‘Eve’ is a ren- 
dering of a Hebrew word for ‘life’ or ‘living.’ ‘The understanding 
that Adam refers to the first man and to every man is altogether 
in harmony with Hebrew psychology, in which the person and 
the group often merge.’’36 

The second question is more difficult: does this not make God 
the author of sin? To answer this question, we must distinguish 
between self-love and what DeWolf calls “formal sin,” or willful 
choice contrary to self-acknowledged obligations.37 He contends 
that God is responsible for the former but not the latter. ‘This 
vital distinction safeguards man’s freedom and responsibility for 
his willful transgressions, and thus stops short of making God the 
author of formal sin. 

DeWolf believes it possible to combine belief in human free- 
dom and responsibility with belief in self-love as resulting from 
God’s work of creation. ‘The young child, he explains, begins life 
under the dominance of physical impulses or instincts which 
cannot be regarded as moral choices at all. But as he grows older, 
he discovers his freedom by rebelling against the pattern of be- 
havior set for him by his elders. Simultaneously with this dis- 
covery and implicit in it is temptation, for he cannot mature as a 
responsible person without coming to know and assert his free- 
dom. In the wonder of discovering his freedom, the growing child 
does not see the conditional and responsible nature of it, and is 
apt to assert himself by denying other selves. ‘Thus in the good 
and necessary act of discovering his freedom occurs also the self- 
assertive and rebellious use of it. ‘This discovery does not occur 
all at once in a particular act. It occurs with different types of 
rebellion characteristic of different age levels. It appears as the 
repetitious “No” of the toddler; as the skillful, subtle, and self- 
conscious resistance to parental directions by the eleven-year-old; 
as the important and often life-determining crises of adolescence; 
and eventually as the monstrous competitions and conflicts for self- 
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advantage in maturity. Much of this egoistic preoccupation and 
lusty self-expression in the tiny child cannot be classified as 
formal or willful sin because it clearly belongs to a stage through 
which every human being must pass in order to become a real 
person, and it must be regarded as part of God’s own plan for 
child development. It is impossible to know precisely how much 
of this childish self-assertion is part of God’s plan, and at what 
point it overreaches the requirements of normal growth and be- 
gins to run contrary to God’s plan, toward self-destruction. ‘This 
view of sin’s origin therefore accounts both for sin’s possibility 
and for its excessively prevalent actuality, without making God 
the author of our formal or willful sin.%® 


(2) The Goodness of Self-love 


Self-love, then, is a part of man’s innate equipment which 
marks his kinship with the unfallen Adam. It is the Creator’s 
beneficent plan that every human being begin life’s pilgrimage 
with strong inclinations toward the love of self. If this be true, 
we must revise our estimates of self-love as a condition that is 
totally bad. ‘There are some good things about self-love that need 
to be pointed out. 

A degree of self-love is a necessary precondition for the develop- 
ment of responsible selfhood. A certain amount of ambition will 
help young people to secure adequate preparation for later serv- 
ice.39 Also we do not blame small children for selfish conduct, 
even for what might be regarded in adults as immoderate self- 
love, because the child must learn through experience that im- 
moderate self-love is apt to violate the rights of others and lead 
to such friction as will prevent the achievement of the good life 
for all concerned. 

Self-love is good also because it is basic to the instinct of self- 
preservation.*® The gift of life is a very precious one, and it is 
not to be lightly regarded. The instinct of self-preservation must 
therefore be interpreted as evidence of the goodness of the Cre- 
ator, for without it the human race could not long survive. 

The goodness of self-love may also be seen in that it furnishes 
a necessary connecting point for the preaching cf the gospel. 
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Every appeal that is made to people to believe the gospel and to 
accept God’s offer of forgiveness necessarily presupposes that peo- 
ple love themselves so much that they will not want to do without 
the salvation which God freely offers. 

Finally, self-love is an essential precondition for the develop- 
ment of good character. Back of every appeal made to obey God’s 
laws, to submit to God’s rule, to seek God’s will, is the supposi- 
tion that people value themselves highly enough so that they 
prefer to develop good character rather than bad. If a person 
lacks this self-esteem, so that morally speaking he “lets himself 
go,” this is rightly regarded as a tragic defect in character. 

Self-love, then, is a natural fact of human existence, and it is 
to be judged good as coming from the Creator himself. Jesus does 
not ask people to stop loving themselves. He commands them to 
love their neighbors as themselves—as much as, and in the same 
ways as, each person by nature loves himself (Matt. 22:39). When 
Jesus calls for self-denial (Matt. 16:24), he does not ask for a total 
negation of the self, but rather for a negation of the self as evil.41 
Hinduism and Buddhism differ from Christianity in that they 
regard as evil the natural self. In Buddhist thought, “the so-called 
‘ego’ is not a genuine personality, but only a temporary worth- 
less conglomeration of desires and psychic tendencies.” 4? Buddha 
urged his disciples, “Cut out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, 
with thy hand.’ #8 But Christianity regards the self and the world 
as essentially good, for they are the creation of a good God. It 
condemns only the perversion of the self by sin and its idolatry 
of things in the world.** True self-denial involves progress toward 
self-fulfillment,* toward life abundant (John 10:10), toward abid- 
ing joy. The purpose of losing one’s life on a low level is that one 
may find it again on a higher level (Luke 17:33; Matt. 16:25). 
The author of Hebrews observes that this was true in the case 
of Jesus, “who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame . . .” (Heb. 12:2). 

The Christian faith, as Tillich clearly saw, calls not for the 
destruction of self-love but for the uniting of self-love and love 
to God (which is also love for God’s children).46 Erich Fromm has 
correctly taught that right self-love and right love of others are 
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interdependent.47 Urban in his book Fundamentals of Ethics 
shows that the “conciliation of egoism and altruism” is a logical 
necessity, because absolute egoism ignores the social nature of the 
self, and is therefore self-defeating.48 Tillich accordingly writes, 
“It is time to end the bad theological usage of jumping with 
moral indignation on every word in which the syllable ‘self’ 
appears. Even moral indignation would not exist without a cen- 
tered self and ontological self-affrmation.”’ 49 

The conclusion to which this analysis leads us is that self-love 
is neither good nor evil, being simply a description of the struc- 
ture of human nature. It is the precondition of both love and 
hate, condemnation and salvation.®° It is a structural description 
of human nature throughout life, and one which we ought not to 
try to escape, for it is basic to moral and spiritual progress and to 
creative living.®+ 


(3) The Badness of Self-love 


When self-love overreaches the beneficent purposes for which 
God gave it, the result is sin. This much is obviously true. But 
in addition, when self-love continues in its original unmodified 
form, the result is also sin. Selfish conduct in small children is 
altogether natural, and hence deserves no moral censure. But 
should they grow into maturity and old age, and remain victims © 
of this same inordinate self-love, that is tragedy indeed. 

Self-love, so innocent in children, can and does inevitably lead 
to dire consequences if it is unmodified by God’s grace. It is self- 
defeating, because no one can find fulfillment in life unless he 
seeks it in a focus of service to others. It unfits a person for true 
friendship. It leads to refusal to enter into true Christian fellow- 
ship, and results in withdrawal from others, or in attempts to 
dominate them, or in morbid dependency upon them.®? While 
there is much mystery surrounding mental disorders, it seems safe 
to observe that self-pity or some other form of abnormal pre- 
occupation with the self is an invariable concomitant feature. 
If innate self-love remains unmodified, it leads man to make him- 
self rather than God the center of his life, and thus destroys man’s 
proper relation of dependence upon his Creator and Father. This 
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amounts to alienation from God, and to rebellion against his rule. 
It is but a step from all this to the monstrous power struggles 
within industry, to the conflicts between classes and races, to the 
rivalry between nations which periodically erupts into open war 
—with more inhuman atrocities and greater destructiveness in 
these latter days than ever before. 

Unmodified self-love can lead to all this and more. It is not 
surprising that theologians from Luther®? to Anders Nygren®* and 
Paul Ramsey®® in our own day have judged self-love to be an evil 
thing. According to Dr. Ramsey, the basic principle of New Testa- 
ment ethics is self-renouncing neighbor-love. He emphatically 
denies that self-love has any legitimate place in Christian ethics. 
Self-love spoils the power and beauty of free self-giving by in- 
jecting into it a discordant note of calculation. To preserve one’s 
life for the neighbor’s sake is permissible, but to do so for one’s 
own sake is to sin against one’s neighbor and his Christ. 

Ramsey’s thought “furnishes a welcome antidote to current 
egoistic psychological and moral theories and a proper con- 
demnation of selfish practices of professing Christians,” but it 
does not represent a balanced interpretation of New Testament 
teachings. It rests upon a strained account of the command to 
love one’s neighbor as one’s self, and it implies a rejection of the 
many sayings of Jesus that seem to appeal to a legitimate self-love. 
It requires of the Christian an irrational refusal to care directly 
for a self for whom Christ died and who is to be loved by the be- 
loved neighbors. It “invites that hypocrisy which pretends to 
perform, solely for the sake of others, services to self that are in- 
evitably and legitimately performed partly for one’s own sake. 
To insist that one should concentrate upon neighbor-love rather 
than self-love is proper and wise, for self-love comes all too 
naturally and one’s neighbors are far more numerous than one’s 
self, but to insist that one should abandon all direct self-regard 
is to place a needless stumbling block in the path of followers of 
the Christian way.” 5¢ 

In spite of the possible calamities, personal and social, to which 
unmodified self-love may lead, we must nevertheless judge it good 
because it is man’s natural endowment from his Creator. But this 
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same self-love can and will lead to personality disruption, to 
alienation from God, to social disorders, to monstrous competi- 
tions and power struggles, 7f man is not changed by God’s grace. 
All these dire consequences take place when man rejects the di- 
vine grace. They also take place if man simply neglects God's 
salvation (Heb. 2:3), and remains as he was created. All that needs 
to be done to ensure disaster is for man to drift with the current, 
to allow his innate tendencies free course, to do what comes most 
naturally (Heb. 2:1). If this disastrous outcome is to be avoided, 
man must strive to resist the peril of drift (Heb. 4:11). By the 
grace of God, he must move from exclusive love of the self to- 
ward the ideal of loving God’s other children as he will and 
should continue to love himself. And he must remember that 
progress toward this ideal is always upstream. Just as strong 
muscles can be developed only by overcoming resistance, so good 
character can be developed only by struggling against the current. 

Aldous Huxley in a recent article expressed the opinion that 
the new drugs being made available by scientific research would 
provide a short cut to the solution of some of mankind’s most 
baffling mental and spiritual problems. It was his belief that 
these new mind-changers will tend in the long run to deepen spir- 
itual life and bring about a revival of religion.5” 

Franz E. Winkler, M.D., emphatically disagrees with Huxley’s 
prophecy. As a result of misleading publicity about mind-chang- 
ing, vision-producing drugs, waves of exaggerated hope are being 
stirred across the land, especially among alcoholics and their 
friends. ‘This kind of hope, Dr. Winkler argues, can lead only to 
disappointment and heartbreak, because no drug can provide a 
complete cure for what is also an illness of the soul. A longing 
for the ultimate spiritual gifts of creativity, love, and fellowship 
with God “keeps man struggling along the hard road of moral 
evolution. Every step on this road is essential, even though it may 
lead through sin and repentance. But if we take the incentive 
away by giving man by drugs what he ought to earn through 
moral efforts, we may have committed the one unforgivable sin, 
the sin against the meaning of his earthly existence.’ 5§ 
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Dr. Winkler, a physician, understands that God, for good and 
sufficient reasons, does not make the road ahead an easy one for 
his human creation. He starts us off in life with an immoderate 
amount of self-love, and he does not provide any drug by which 
this spiritual handicap may be overcome. Nor is it his will that 
we remain as we have been created. He has graciously provided 
a way out, but it is not a way which cancels out our human re- 
sponsibility to be God’s co-laborers. 


Co-Laborers with God 


If the subjugation of nature be thought of as our vocation, 
then the subjugation of human nature is our “other vocation.” 5® 
Everyone has some responsibility for the subjugation of one’s own 
human nature. But in addition, we all are so related to other 
people that our obligations for the subduing of human nature 
extend beyond ourselves. And a veritable army of persons, as we 
shall see, find their life’s work exclusively in this area. 

We must bear in mind that neither one of these twin aspects 
of our divine calling can be successfully subdued apart from the 
concurrent subjugation of the other. Nature cannot be subdued 
save by creative, self-disciplined, intelligently informed people 
who have learned the moral and practical necessity of organiza- 
tion and co-operation. Human nature will not become creative, 
self-disciplined, educated, and co-operative save in close relation 
to a God-given task of such magnitude and difficulty that man is 
challenged to an ever-greater development of his potential. 

We have discovered two aspects of human nature which need 
subjugation—man’s ignorance and his self-love. 


(1) The Subjugation of Ignorance 


Human nature, as we have seen, needs education. If progress 
is to be made in subduing the earth, then each generation must 
acquire and add to that technical knowledge which is instru- 
mentally indispensable to the reaching of this goal. The mag- 
nitude of this task can best be appreciated when we remember 
that each individual must begin his quest for knowledge from 
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absolute zero. Each class of beginners in the kindergarten brings 
fresh, unsullied ignorance, not a whit lessened by gallant efforts 
in behalf of their predecessors a year earlier. One is reminded of 
a poet’s lines on the battle of man with grass. Each new mowing 
brings only momentary victory to the mower. Eventually the 
mower passes, and above his grave the tall uncut grass waves 
victorious. Ignorance, like grass, has a long life and numerous 
offspring.®° 

Two kinds of educational conquest need to be distinguished. 
There is the unremitting effort to push back the horizons of ig- 
norance for each generation of youth so that they may enter into 
the rich cultural and spiritual heritage which is theirs. ‘There is 
also the enduring struggle which our scholar-teachers pursue on 
the frontiers of human knowledge, not only against man’s un- 
touched ignorance, but also against “ignorance of his ignor- 
ance.” 61 

The Christian religion has properly attached primary impor- 
tance to love (1 Cor. 13:13). But it also recognizes that love ought 
always to be conjoined with knowledge. Paul prays that “love 
may abound more and more, with knowledge and all discern- 
ment” (Phil. 1:9). And Peter urges his readers: “Supplement your 

. virtue with knowledge (2 Peter 1:5). 

The difficulties of thus adding knowledge to virtue may be 
overcome only through the entire educational process by which 
people are prepared for various forms of service. A person who 
has real compassion for the sick, for example, can do very little 
to alleviate the diseases of mankind unless he adds to his love a 
knowledge of the skills and resources of modern scientific medi- 
cine. Again, whoever aspires to become a peacemaker between 
labor and management would be completely ineffective unless 
he added to his desire to settle strikes a knowledge of the com- 
plexities pertaining to their disputes. 

The conquest of ignorance—in professor as well as in pupil— 
is a task of enormous magnitude and difficulty, as those in educa- 
tional work best know. Even so, there is every reason for hope 
that progress toward man’s educational objectives will continue. 
For those who see ignorance as the only barrier to the good life, 
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a relatively easy optimism about man and his future is a logical 
corollary. But for those who take seriously man’s immoderate 
self-love, the human task calls for something more than education. 


(2) The Conquest of Self-Love 


(a) Human nature must be restrained. If it be true, as Luther 
said, that men when unrestrained will ‘devour one another like 
fishes,” 6? and if man’s innate self-love inclines him to dominate 
and ruthlessly exploit others, then it follows that restraints must 
be provided to keep such natural tendencies in check. This in- 
sight has important implications for the nurture of children. It 
means that the parental or educational policy of letting children 
develop according to their own inclinations is highly impractical. 
The author of Proverbs writes wisely: “Train up a child in the 
way he should go...” (22:6). As Blanche Carrier says, the young 
individual cannot be expected to hold himself to morally right 
behavior until he has been firmly held to such behavior, and until 
he has had much experience in the consequences of right and 
wrong action, much guidance in the thinking about these conse- 
quences, and repeated opportunities to see the spiritual rewards 
that follow right action. Self-discipline, she argues, is more apt to 
result from early superimposed firmness than from permissiveness 
and indulgence. It is assumed that the penalty imposed upon the 
child will be as closely related as possible to the expected conse- 
quence of the act, and that the child’s wrongdoing will be ac- 
companied by objective discussion that helps him to see what was 
wrong and why.® 

Man’s immoderate self-love also makes law and government in- 
dispensable. Law, according to Luther, draws the line that sepa- 
rates the nation from the mob. Without the power of law every- 
thing would be doomed to chaos. The state is law’s visible form 
by means of which God himself has erected a dam against the 
onslaught of human passions, avarice, and violence which other- 
wise would devastate the world.® 

The fact of sin implies a need not only for governing author- 
ities, but also for lawmakers, judges, lawyers, law enforcement 
officers; personnel for jails, reformatories, detention homes, cor- 
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rectional agencies; a United Nations organization and a United 
Nations police force. 

Such work is as essential and as deserving of being regarded as 
a Christian calling as is the work of the Christian teacher, pastor, 
or evangelist. Indeed, the work of the minister, teacher, and 
evangelist could not be carried forward were it not for the re- 
straints upon human nature which such persons provide. As 
Calvin reasons, “Since the insolence of the wicked is so great, and 
their iniquity so obstinate that it can scarcely be restrained by all 
the severity of the laws, what may we expect they would do, if 
they found themselves at liberty to perpetrate crimes with im- 
pugnity, whose outrages even the arm of power cannot altogether 
prevent?”’ 65 

Two additional facts expose the inadequacy of measures which 
are designed solely to be punitive, retributive, and restrictive. 
One is society’s increasingly felt obligation to salvage as well as 
punish. In every phase of our judicial system, including our penal 
institutions, efforts are being made to help criminals understand 
why they have developed antisocial patterns of conduct, and to 
help them redirect their lives. The other fact is that the people 
whose work it is to provide authority, guidance, and restraints for 
others are often themselves in need of being restrained. When 
men achieve places of leadership in government, industry, church, 
or education, their power and authority over others has a well- 
known tendency to corrupt, or at least to provide better oppor- 
tunity for innate corruption to express itself. There is also the far 
from rare phenomenon of public officials accepting bribes, or en- 
gaging in blackmail. All this points to the need for a social order 
with built-in checks and balances which prevent too much con- 
centration of power for which no accounting need be given. And 
all this points also to the need for redemption. 

(b) Human nature needs changing. The change that is called for 
by Scripture is of such a radical character that it is said to be 
like the difference between being blind and seeing (Rev. 3:17-18), 
like being born again (John 3:3), like being raised from the dead 
(Eph. 2:5-6). The change that is indicated by such strong meta- 
phors cannot be effected by mere human efforts. It can be accom- 
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plished only as we confess our human inability, pour contempt 
on all our pride, and depend for our salvation upon the unde- 
served grace of God. 

The evangelistic mission of the church ought never to be con- 
ceived exclusively in “religious” terms, as though it had no rela- 
tion to life in the world. Rather, a genuine experience of Christian 
conversion should enable us to carry out also God’s vocational 
objectives for our lives. Man, as Herman Bavinck correctly saw, 
needs a twofold conversion, first from the natural to the spiritual 
life, and then from the spiritual to the natural.6¢ ‘The redeemed 
person must be encouraged to think not only about what he is 
redeemed from, but also about what he is redeemed for. “It is 
impossible for a Christian who thinks at all to have Christ in his 
heart and to keep him out of the universe.” 6? The whole-hearted 
and whole-headed Christian cannot be satisfied with a compart- 
mentalization of salvation and daily work. Since the City of God 
both includes and seeks to transform the city of man, the reli- 
gious, scientific, aesthetic, and social are for him inseparable.®§ 

Such an approach broadens the base of evangelism. It is an 
error to suppose that no Christian witness is made apart from 
deliberate and direct attempts to reach others for Christ and the 
church through such efforts as visitation evangelism campaigns, 
even though such efforts often lie behind the spectacular growth 
of many local congregations. As Trueblood points out, the witness 
made by the layman in regular employment may be more sig- 
nificant and productive than deliberate and self-conscious at- 
tempts at evangelism. “A minority ought to leave their secular 
employment in order to engage in full-time work, for the promo- 
tion of the gospel, but this is not true of most. Most men ought 
to stay where they are and to make their Christian witness in 
ordinary work rather than beyond it. A deeply concerned banker 
may be sorely tempted to leave his bank in order to give his full 
time to some volunteer service, but deeper reflection may show 
him that this would be a mistake. The investment of funds... 
may be a task which it would be wrong for such a man to 
escape.’ ®® By the spirit in which they go about their. vocational 
responsibilities, laymen can demonstrate the difference the Chris- 
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tian faith makes in life, and thus gain an unbiased hearing for 
the gospel from those who have not yet espoused it. Daily work 
needs to be considered in a new light—not as something that 
must be done before one begins to work at his religion, but as a 
laboratory for testing and demonstrating the Christian faith. 

(c) Human nature also needs religious education. ‘To bear an 
effective witness, whether by word or deed, requires a consider- 
able knowledge of the Christian faith. Ideally, much creative 
thought by individuals and groups should be devoted to discover- 
ing its implications for the relationships and responsibilities per- 
taining to various kinds of work. This points to Christian educa- 
tion as still another part of our “other vocation.” 

We cannot dwell on the obvious and continuing need for the 
transmission of our religious heritage to the young. The im- 
portance of feeding the lambs (John 21:15) cannot be overem- 
phasized, for there is the ever-present danger that another 
generation will arise which does not know the Lord (Judges 2:10). 
The moral and spiritual chaos such as ensued in Israel prior to 
the monarchy (Judges 17-21) may be duplicated in our day. 

But we are thinking in this context primarily of the responsi- 
bilities of religious education for equipping the layman to bear 
an effective witness to his faith in his daily occupation. If his 
secular job is to become a true Christian vocation, the layman 
must be given a practical understanding of the Christian faith 
and of the challenge it inevitably poses for human culture. ‘The 
church must help him acquire a working knowledge of the Bible, 
of theology, and of the principles of Christian social ethics. The 
church cannot give, nor will the layman expect, ready-made an- 
swers to the moral problems arising from the pursuit of his voca- 
tion. Since his work brings him naturally into close touch with 
these problems, the layman will ordinarily be in a far better 
position to advance the cause of social justice than will a Chris- 
tian minister, provided he has been given a vision of the require- 
ments of God’s rule. 


(3) Human Channels 


The importance of the human channels through whom God 
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carries on his work of subduing human nature must now be 
brought into focus. What an amazing fact, that God has called us 
to be his co-laborers in carrying forward his work of re-creation! 

Professional churchworkers whose responsibility relates more 
or less directly to the preaching of the gospel or the teaching of 
the Bible are often channels of God’s grace. But the co-operative 
labors of many others are also needed. 

Parents can and ought to be channels through which God’s 
grace comes daily into the lives of their children, thus counter- 
acting the downward pull of innate self-love. Parents need and 
will welcome help from well-trained experts in the field of child 
development. Here is an area of service which the church has 
scarcely begun to use. 

Public schoo] teachers who have a sense of calling in their 
work can and do become instruments of God through whom the 
ignorance and immoderate self-love of children are subdued. 

The grace of God is often channeled into our lives through 
Christian friends who offer us love and support, who accept us 
as “becoming” persons, and who encourage our progress toward 
Christian maturity. 

Every human relationship, whether in friendship or in busi- 
ness, or even in an apparently casual encounter, can become a 
channel through which God’s grace comes into a human life. The 
distinguished philosopher, William Ernest Hocking, when a 
young man, had lost his religious faith as a result of reading 
Herbert Spencer. He wanted to teach mathematics, but being 
unable to find such a position, took a job selling music books. 
Discouraged by the lack of sales, he was near the end of his 
slender financial resources when he knocked on another door 
where his book was unwanted. Intending to give up, Hocking 
was turning to leave when the man called him back and ex- 
pressed a genuine interest in him and his work. He spoke of an 
opening for a teacher of business arithmetic in a nearby school. 
His recommendation led to the solution to Hocking’s immediate 
problem, and also to something else. The unnecessary concern 
which this stranger had shown was a motive not provided for in 
Spencer’s philosophy. Why had this man taken the trouble? 
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Hocking subsequently learned that it was a part of this stranger’s 
religious outlook that even accidental meetings could be part of 
an invisible purpose, that any contact with another person could 
become a life-changing adventure when charged with a faith in 
the meaningfulness of the drab facts of everyday living. Had it 
not been for this apparently chance encounter, Hocking might 
have missed the crack in the clouds which became a permanent 
part of his own philosophy.” 

The job of subduing human nature is too big to become the 
exclusive responsibility of professional church workers. Ministers 
and directors of Christian education programs must learn the 
lesson that Moses learned from his father-in-law Jethro: “What 
you are doing is not good. You . . . will wear yourselves out, for 
the thing is too heavy for you; you are not able to perform it 
alone” (Exod. 18:17-18). All of us are members of the Body of 
Christ, and we must recognize not only our common dependence 
upon Christ as the head of the Body, but also our mutual de- 
pendence upon one another as the Body’s members. No one of 
us has all the gifts that are needed (1 Cor. 12:7-13). 

The following case was described by Fritz Kunkel, Christian 
physician and psychologist, at a ministerial conference. A man, 
fundamentally loyal to his family, periodically went on sprees of 
irresponsible dissipation from which he came out miserably 
ashamed and vowing repentance, only to have further relapses. 
He sought help first from his pastor. The pastor, realizing that 
the case was beyond his limitations, brought his parishioner to 
Kunkel, who found that the man had been prevented from be- 
coming an artist by his mother who thought it no career for a 
“he-man.”’ Kunkel advised him to take up an artistic hobby of 
some sort, which immensely released the pressure that drove him 
periodically to dissipation. But still he was oppressed by guilt 
over the hatred he felt toward his mother for ruining his life. At 
this point Kunkel took the patient back to the pastor for a dis- 
cussion of our universal involvement in sin and of our common 
need for forgiveness, which enabled the man to comprehend and 
accept the tragedy of his mother’s real but perverted affection.” 

In this illustration we see how the grace of God was channeled 
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into this man’s life through both a Christian psychologist and a 
minister. Because these two regarded each other as confederate 
in the same cause, and were willing to co-operate with each other, 
the patient was healed more deeply than would otherwise have 
been possible. We shall be able to get on with our task of sub- 
duing human nature in proportion as people of many specializa- 
tions learn how to work together co-operatively in the name of 
Christ. 

Note also that this cure followed a realistic acceptance of our 
universal involvement in sin. Such a doctrinal position prevents 
our holding perfectionist goals for others, and predisposes us to 
be willing to forgive even as we ourselves need forgiveness. 

Note finally that this cure was made possible by the grace of 
God which enabled this man to understand and to forgive his 
mother’s misguided love. Only so could his broken relationship 
with God be healed, his broken family fellowship be restored, and 
the patient himself be made whole. So must we all depend ulti- 
mately for our salvation upon the undeserved gift of God’s grace. 


“A heart not quite subdued to God is an imper- 
fect element, in which his will can never live; and 
the intellect which belongs to such a heart is an 
imperfect instrument and cannot find God’s will 
unerringly—for God’s will is found in regions which 
obedience only can explore” (Henry Drummond, 
How to Know the Will of God). . 


“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” (Acts 9:6, 
K.J.V.) 


“In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall. 
direct thy paths” (Proverbs 3:6, K.J.v.). 


db 


Vocational Guidance 


We have observed that God calls us to be fellow laborers in 
carrying forward his works of creation and redemption. There 
are literally thousands of different kinds of jobs within these 
broad. categories, so the question must now be faced, How may 
we find the particular work to which God calls us? This question 
has special relevance for young people who have not chosen their 
life’s work, but it is also important for older people who may be 
responsible for advising with young people about this choice. 
Parents will need to think through their role in helping their 
children face this decision, and they will need to familiarize them- 
selves with the programs of vocational guidance offered by public 
schools and by churches, and to encourage their children to take 
full advantage of them. 

It is doubtful if our churches have ever attempted to render 
a more practical or more important service than to make this 
guidance available. Many young people will be helped to avoid 
talent-wasting work lives as they are led to more effective use of 
their God-given abilities. They will find new meaning in educa- 
tion as they develop a genuine desire to fulfill God’s plan for 
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their lives, and as they begin to relate their studies to their future 
lifework. The local church which provides such a program for 
its young people will undoubtedly enjoy a heightened loyalty to 
its activities, and will uncover future leadership for its own and 
community causes in talented young people who might not other- 
wise take their educational opportunities seriously. 


The Need for Vocational Guidance 


The complexity of our rapidly changing world of work points 
to the need for vocational guidance. The 60 million and more 
people who make up America’s occupational world are employed 
in a tremendous variety of jobs. It takes a book of over 1500 pages 
merely to list the 24,000 separate kinds of jobs found in the 
United States, from “‘able seaman” to “zoologist.’’1 

This list is by no means static. The modern world of work is a 
dynamic, changing phenomenon, and these changes will affect 
opportunities to work in future years. 

Some occupations, such as “cooper” and “wheelwright,” once 
large and remunerative trades, are now almost non-existent.? 
Other work opportunities are noticeably shrinking. Since 1920, 
the number of railroad engineers has declined by around 40 per 
cent. The introduction of diesel engines and the expansion of 
competing forms of transportation were responsible. The number 
of people employed on farms, in mines, in household service 
work, and in some kinds of factories is decreasing.’ At the end of 
the Civil War, half of our workers were farmers. ‘Today, only one 
worker in ten makes his living from farming.* The march of 
technology has brought to the farmer many new kinds of labor- 
saving and production-expanding aids which enable one farmer 
today to till more acres and to meet the food needs of thirty 
people, whereas one farmer ninety years ago was able to supply 
food for only six.® ‘The decrease in the number of workers needed 
in mines and in some factories is also due largely to mechaniza- 
tion and automation. 

On the other hand, many work opportunities are rapidly ex- 
panding. Most of the extra workers no longer needed on farms 
and in mines have been able to find jobs in such services as stores, 
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laundries, hotels or motels, barbershops, insurance companies, 
banks, schools, colleges, and hospitals.6 One striking example may 
be seen in the 50 per cent increase in the number of electricians 
since 1920.7 Technicians and professional and managerial work- 
ers are also increasing rapidly. In 1870, only one worker out of 
thirty-five was engaged in a profession, but in 1951, approximately 
one out of thirteen. There are now more than fifty times as many 
engineers as in 1870. An increasing amount of education is re- 
quired to prepare for such work, and the educational level for 
all kinds of work is on the rise.8 The fastest growing occupational 
field is clerical work. In 1870 only one worker out of 160 was 
doing this kind of work, in 1958 one out of seven.® 

Not only are job opportunities expanding, they are also being 
created. When a boy leaves school today, many types of jobs open 
to him were not even dreamed of sixty years ago—for example, 
electronic technician or airplane mechanic. Many of the products 
we consider practical necessities today, such as the automatic 
home dishwasher and washing machine, had scarcely been thought 
of a generation ago. Because we make things more efficiently, this 
adds up not only to higher pay for workers, more purchasing 
power, and cheaper products, but also to a shorter working life 
and increased leisure. This in turn has led to the rapid growth 
of the recreational industries that bale people fill their spare 
time constructively. 

Other changes that will affect future work opportunities are 
the more than 600 per cent U. S. population increase between 
1850 and 1950, the numerical advantage women now have over 
men for the first time in our history, the acceptance of women 
as an integral and growing segment of the labor force (1 out of 
3 in 1959 versus 1 out of 5 in 1910),1° the exploding population of 
older people,11 and our highly mobile population whose frequent 
moves are caused primarily by better job opportunities elsewhere. 

While these new and expanding work opportunities offer young 
people today a wider choice of vocations and greater freedom to 
find a work for which they are well suited than their parents ever 
had, there is real danger that they may feel overwhelmed by the 
dazzling variety of possible careers, and permit the difficulty of 
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the choice to discourage them from serious investigation. It is ap- 
parent that more guidance rather than less will be needed to help 
young people to get up-to-date information about the rapidly 
changing world of work, to discover their aptitudes and prefer- 
ences and the kinds of work for which they are best suited, and 
to be made aware of the growing demand for adequate prepara- 
tion and of the difficulty of securing admission to overcrowded 
colleges. 

Recent studies of the interests of 15,000 adolescents indicate 
that occupational planning and preparation are principal con- 
cerns of high school boys and girls. Over half of the youngsters 
questioned said that a major problem for them was what to do 
after high school. Here is the kind of practical information they 
are looking for.1? 


56% want to know what kind of work they are best suited 
for. 

43% are wondering what career to follow. 

42% want to know what their real interests are. 

40% ask, “How much ability do I really have?” 

29% want to know what kind of training different voca- 
tions require. 

27% wonder what fields are overcrowded. 


Unquestionably a very high percentage of young people in 
America choose their occupations by chance rather than by de- 
sign. Without guidance, it is inevitable that even larger numbers 
will through apathy drift into the first good job that comes along, 
or slip into a family business for which they may be totally un- 
suited, or be misled by such alluring compensations as job pres- 
tige or a big starting salary. 

As a direct result of the lack of adequate vocational purpose 
and planning, multitudes of adults find themselves unhappy in 
their occupations. The following summary of a recent news item 
_starkly exposes this widespread occupational unrest. In 1958 in 
an effort to help solve Britain’s shortage of 10,000 teachers, edu- 
cator George Taylor, head of state schools in Leeds, hit on the 
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sound idea that people in their 30’s and 40’s might like to switch 
careers. He aimed at older men and women with dull jobs who 
were beginning to feel desperate because their lives were being 
wasted, and set up a two-year college in an abandoned Leeds 
school building. After one newspaper ad, he was inundated with 
replies, and the telephone did not stop ringing for weeks. For 
its first 100 places, the college received 3,000 inquiries and 1,400 
applicants. Most of those who were finally accepted cheerfully 
sacrificed higher-paying jobs for the opportunity to make the 
change.18 

Anthony Humphreys tells of a survey of the attitudes of factory 
workers in this country toward their work. Each person was 
asked: If you could go back to the age of fifteen and start life 
over again, would you choose a different trade or occupation? 
More than half—57 per cent—said, “Yes.’’ Only 31 per cent were 
satisfied with their present occupation.'4 

If these two illustrations represent correctly the real attitudes 
of large numbers of people toward their work, then DeWolf was 
not exaggerating when he said there has probably never been a 
time when more people than now spend their working hours at 
tasks which they inwardly despise.15 Poor vocational choices can 
have far-reaching ill effects upon family life, personality develop- 
ment, and physical and mental health. But perhaps the worst of 
all the evil results of vocational maladjustment is the tragedy 
of unrealized human potential. 

When people drift into jobs, work only for material rewards, 
and have no sense of divine purpose in their daily work, it is not 
surprising that they later feel discontented with their work and 
wish they could start all over again. The best attack on this prob- 
lem is surely at the point of prevention. A guidance program for 
young people can provide desperately needed encouragement for 
careful vocational planning. This much seems obvious. 

The question now remains, Why should such a guidance pro- 
gram be under the auspices of the church? 

Before the turn of the century, the home was primarily re- 
sponsible for transmitting the occupational] attitudes of our cul- 
ture. It continues to be enormously influential in shaping the 
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individual’s self-image, and in helping him discover a sense of 
vocational direction. 

About fifty years ago, public school officials began to recognize 
a responsibility in the area of vocational guidance. One of the 
first steps was taken in Boston in 1908 when boys and girls about 
to leave school were given help in their occupational choices and 
in the mastery of skills which would be needed in the job. In 
time, various school systems, state departments of education, and 
the United States Office of Education began to develop and ex- 
pand this concept, and to provide for school children such basic 
services as information about particular jobs and the training 
that would be needed, individual counseling services, placement 
assistance, and an individual inventory. This latter involved the 
accumulation of accurate and detailed classified information 
about each pupil, including standardized test scores, school grades, 
family background, hobbies, out-of-school activities, and _per- 
sonality ratings. This record folder was supposed to be cumula- 
tive and follow a student from grade to grade and from school to 
school. ‘There are now some 20,000 full-time and part-time coun- 
selors responsible for providing such services.16 These persons 
usually divide their time between helping students individually 
and in groups, and between helping teachers learn the charac- 
teristics of their pupils and helping parents to understand their 
role in vocational guidance. The co-operation between home and 
school provided for in this movement has added up to great gain 
for many young people. 

Nevertheless, outside of some of our larger cities there is very 
little vocational guidance being offered in the public schools. 
Even in the cities it is insufficient because the ratio of pupils to 
available counselors makes it impossible to give the individual- 
ized attention that this problem ideally requires. There is rela- 
tively less public school vocational guidance in the South than 
in most other parts of our country. The large numbers of voca- 
tionally maladjusted people to which reference has been made 
testifies to the inadequacy of guidance programs in the past, in- 
cluding the expanded efforts resulting from establishment of 
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Community Advisory Center programs and vocational counseling 
programs for veterans. 

The establishment of a counseling program for disabled vet- 
erans after World War II1" gave a tremendous impetus to voca- 
tional guidance in our country, and resulted in many people 
being trained to render this service. While this opportunity was 
expanded in 1957 and made available to all disabled veterans and 
to orphans of veterans, this program makes no provision for the 
needs of most of our nation’s youth. 

Even if a particular public school system were financially able 
to staff its guidance program so that all the basic services were 
made available to each pupil, from the Christian standpoint such 
a program would still be inadequate because of the absence of a 
Christian philosophy of vocation. The doctrine of Christian voca- 
tion holds that the claim of Christ is a total claim over the whole 
of life—spiritual and material, social and personal, political and 
economic. The most crucial need of our day is the evangelization 
of the common life, the conversion of mere jobs so that they can 
become callings. Herein lies one of our greatest missionary op- 
portunities. Many thoughtful people are convinced that genuine 
spiritual revival must await the rediscovery of the Christian sig- 
nificance of daily work and of the role of the laity in the world. 
Only the church can effectively challenge young people to make 
their Christian faith relevant to the world of work. The public 
schools, because of the traditional separation of church and state, 
cannot be expected to perform this evangelistic function. 

In addition, a church-centered guidance program can most 
effectively combat the idolatrous vocational goals of modern 
paganism such as “money mania,” security, and the “success 
standard.” It is normal and right to ask questions about financial 
rewards, but when the primacy is given to this question, too many 
other important considerations are pushed into the background. 
A generation wedded to false materialistic goals needs to be re- 
minded often that “a man’s life does not consist in the abundance 
of his possessions” (Luke 12:15). 

The “success standard” heresy conditions young people to at- 
tach undue importance to the question, How far does this line of 
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work give promise of putting me ahead of my fellow workers and 
neighbors? Catchwords or phrases such as “climbing the ladder,” 
“keeping up with the Joneses,” and “joining the Caddy crowd” 
are evidences of our tendency to identify success with sitting be- 
hind the executive’s desk, or with the position of manager, or 
with membership in the country club. Such false goals and stand- 
ards will inevitably lead many away from work for which they are 
best suited.18 

In setting up a program of vocational guidance the church 
cannot be said to be entering a new field. Guidance has always 
been given by ministers, directors of Christian education, scout- 
masters, Sunday school teachers, and other members of church 
staffs. The recent inauguration of church-related guidance pro- 
grams is simply an effort to serve young people in a more intel- 
ligent and systematic way than previous hit-or-miss efforts made 
possible. 

Wisely, the guidance programs set up by some of our major 
denominations are designed to supplement rather than to sup- 
plant the work of school counselors. The effort has been made to 
arrange a co-operative two-way exchange of pertinent counseling 
and test data and thus to strengthen both programs. As a result, 
“public school leaders have been among the first to recognize the 
valuable contribution which the church can make in personnel 
guidance, in addition to that made by the school.”!® By and 
large, when fully informed of the purpose and plan of these 
church programs, school officials have welcomed these supple- 
mentary efforts. 

The church guidance programs may also render help to older 
persons who are victims of ill-advised vocational choices. Al- 
though designed primarily for young people, the same program is 
also open to others. Several things, however, ought to be con- 
sidered by the older person who seriously contemplates a radical 
vocational change. 

Should a person decide it is impossible to stay on a particular 
job and remain a Christian, then he has no choice but to walk 
out of it. This may not be an easy thing to do, but every year 
thousands of people change jobs for the one reason that they are 
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asked to compromise their Christian convictions. There is no 
absolute rule to tell a person when such a condition exists, and 
such work conditions must become a matter of conscience for 
each individual. 

It is usually far harder to stay on and Christianize a job than 
_to leave it. Many Christians quit their job because they “lack 
courage, imagination, or persistence needed to change the job— 
from within. They may be leaving in despair just when God 
needs someone in that very occupation to redeem and transform 
1t7-20 

The process of making a job Christian involves the process of - 
shifting focus, of gaining a larger perspective on one’s work. It is 
very difficult in some occupations, for often the Christianizing 
task has never been attempted. Such an effort calls for the spirit 
of adventure, new imagination, willingness, to think creatively 
about the relation between faith and work. The following illus- 
tration is classic. Someone asked three stone masons what they 
were doing. The first replied, “I am cutting stone.” The second 
answered, “I am earning fifty [dollars] a week.” ‘The third, who 
had gained the larger perspective, gave an entirely different an- 
swer: “I’m building a cathedral!’ 21 

Relatively few older people can make a radical change in oc- 
cupations after they find themselves under the load of heavy 
family obligations. Assuming that their work is honest and useful, 
if circumstances should dictate that they remain at their present 
posts, then such necessity ought to be accepted as the will of God, 
and it ought to be taken for granted that their present post pro- 
vides an opportunity to respond to God’s call. ‘To see one’s daily 
work from this perspective is to experience a new sense of pur- 
pose in work which can transform even humdrum and monoto- 
nous chores and give them a new meaning and a new challenge. 

A Christian philosophy of work is therefore of vital importance 
both for young people facing their lifework decision and for 
older people who lack a sense of divine meaning in work. 


A Christian Philosophy of Work 


The story of the call of Moses will provide an illuminating 
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background against which to consider three aspects of this Chris- 
tian philosophy of work. 


(1) To What Does God Call? 


First, we face the question, ‘To what does God call? The Catho- 
lic distinction between secular occupations and sacred or eccle- 
siastically oriented work, and the effort to confine vocation to the 
latter, is contradicted by the account of Moses’ call. God did not 
call him to be a monk or a preacher or a missionary. He called 
him to protest unjust treatment of a racial minority, to organize 
Israel into what might now be likened to a labor union, to engage 
in collective bargaining with Pharoah, to request improved work- 
ing conditions, to lead his people out of bondage into freedom, 
to direct a great horde of people through a desolate and for- 
bidding land, to launch a defensive war against the Amalekites, 
to organize Israel into a nation under God (Exod. 3-24). 

The denial to laymen of equality of vocational status with 
professional churchmen was also contradicted by the Protestant 
Reformers. They insisted that the division of the Body of Christ 
into clergy versus laity involves a repudiation of the New Testa- 
ment teaching that all believers are a “royal priesthood” (1 Peter 
2:9) needing no other priest but Christ. This denial of equality 
is a distortion of New Testament teaching and gives undeserved 
privileges to the clergy and releases laymen from full responsibil- — 
ity and judgment in the Christian life.?? In the first Christian 
century, every follower of Christ was “called” by God to a life 
of faith, obedience, worship, and service. In its broadest sense, 
“vocation” means living a life in which all decisions are made | 
and all conduct governed in the light of one’s Christian commit- 
ment. In the classroom, at home, at play, or in the performance 
of daily work, the Christian is to ask constantly, ““What difference 
does it make in this situation that I am a Christian?” Since one’s 
occupation is one of the most important ways in which people 
can demonstrate Christian obedience, it follows that vocation 
‘includes occupation.?8 “Where in the biblical teaching about 
God is there anything that would call us to obedience on Sunday 
but not on Wednesday or any other week day? Or on what bibli- 
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cal grounds can one defend the position that God wants our 
obedience while listening to a sermon but not while selling space 
to an advertiser?”’ 4 

If a church-centered guidance program is to be effective, it 
must be biblically based on this broad view of Christian vocation. 
Should the church ever begin taking unfair advantage of its 
“inside track” with its young people to solve its own critical short- 
age of workers by exalting church vocations at the expense of 
other kinds of work, then its usefulness in this field of service 
would be at an end, and deservedly so. 

This is not to say that the needs and opportunities of church- 
related vocations are never to be presented. On the contrary, our 
young people ought frequently to be informed of the needs of 
our rapidly growing churches for ministers, missionaries, directors 
of Christian education, and other workers at home and abroad. 
God often uses the knowledge of a need as one of the important 
ingredients of a call, as in the case of Moses. But this should not 
be the only field of service whose needs and opportunities are 
presented. Creative contacts with Christian representatives of 
various professions and occupations should be arranged by 
churches for their young people. Above all, the concept of voca- 
tion should never be presented as the exceptional prerogative of 
the few favored or “good” people whom God calls into the serv- 
ice of the church. ‘To harbor such an unbiblical delusion would 
tend to deprive the layman of the sense of divine purpose in his 
work which is his rightful heritage. Instead the church should 
strive to create a vocational attitude toward all of life on the 
part of all its members. 

We must recognize that there is a shortage of persons hearing 
the call to church-related vocations, and that one of the urgent 
demands upon the church is to pray for and otherwise encourage 
an increase of laborers to go out into the fields white unto har- 
vest (Matt. 9:37-38). But such an increase is to be expected only 
in the context of a widespread rediscovery of Christian vocation 
throughout the rank and file of the church’s membership.*® 

The church will surely suffer no loss by rejecting the tempta- 
tion to take an expedient short cut to the solution of its prob- 
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lem for more workers, and by remaining true to a biblically 
grounded doctrine of vocation. This broad view of vocation will 
enrich the content of every aspect of the church’s message, add 
new dimensions to every phase of its program, and multiply its 
opportunities for practical service to its members, and through 
them to the world. 


(2) How Does God Call? 


A second major question on which Moses’ call sheds light is, 
How does God call? The feature of this story etched most sharply 
in the minds of people is the episode of the bush which was 
burning yet not consumed (Exod. 3:2). Today as in biblical times 
such unusual calls are notable because of their rarity. Many will 
remember the scene in A Man Called Peter when the young 
Scotsman returning home through fog hears his name called, 
stops to listen, then stumbles over something and falls to the 
ground on the brink of an abandoned quarry, escaping death by 
a hair’s breadth. This eposide was interpreted in the film as a 
supernatural act in which the life of Peter Marshall was saved 
for and channeled toward the Christian ministry. 

-God no doubt has good reasons for extending his call in such 
unusual ways to some people. In Old Testament days, fire was 
commonly understood to be a symbol of God’s presence (Gen. 
15:17; Num. 9:15-23; Judges 6:21). God chose to make Moses 
aware of his presence by a means which Moses was able to recog- 
nize as valid. So today it is probable that God would use other 
means of reminding us of his presence, ways which are meaning- 
ful to us. 

But there was a great deal more to Moses’ call than this episode 
of the burning bush. Almost everything in his early life was a 
preparation for his final decision. There are many indications of 
the strong religious influence of his parents during those crucial 
early years when the direction of his life was being shaped. Moses’ 
indignation at the sight of injustice, his sensitivity to the suffer- 
ings of the “underdog,” his eventual decision to share ill-treat- 
ment with the people of God even at the cost of forfeiting his own 
assured future, his continuing desire to do something about the 
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plight of his people, all point to the strength of the religious and 
moral attitudes emanating from his home. 

As the adopted son of Pharoah’s daughter, “Moses was in- 
structed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ (Acts 7:22). Alone 
among his people, Moses had educational opportunities—prob- 
ably the best the ancient world could offer. Doubtless also he 
learned court protocol, and the devious workings of Egyptian . 
politics. These were important parts of his preparation for his 
lifework. 

Then occurred what Moses doubtless regarded as a very serious 
setback, if not the final curtain to his plans for himself and his" 
people. He faced exile and years of oblivion and hard work as a 
humble shepherd. But such disappointments and adversities were 
part of God’s preparation of Moses for a difficult post. ‘The route 
by which Moses escaped into Midian gave him firsthand knowl- 
edge of a possible escape route for his people. His years as a 
shepherd in Sinai gave him knowledge of the locations of oases, 
water holes, and dangerous desert tribes, which would be invalu- 
able to one leading a people through that difficult terrain. His 
later work was to require the physical stamina and the infinite 
patience he acquired while tending sheep. 

News of Pharoah’s death reached Midian (Exod. 2:23), and the 
thought must have crossed Moses’ mind that now is the strategic 
time for someone to strike for the deliverance of the Hebrews.. 
Before the new Pharoah makes important policy decisions, before 
he feels secure on his throne, perhaps he could be persuaded to 
reverse the tyrannical slave-labor policies of his predecessor. If 
ever anything is to be done, it ought to be undertaken quickly! 

But, Moses would reason, who will head up this movement? No 
Egyptian would espouse such a cause, for Egypt profited from 
cheap labor. And it was too much to expect that anyone would 
listen to any of the ignorant, downtrodden Hebrew slaves. Eventu- 
ally it dawned on Moses that he was the one man, the only man 
who was qualified to undertake such a mission. Even so, humanly 
speaking, chances of success were slender indeed. 

With such thoughts occupying his mind, and while be was 
tending Jethro’s sheep far to the west toward Egypt, the God of 
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his fathers made known his presence, his concern over the plight 
of the Hebrew people, his intention to deliver them from their 
afflictions and to bring them into the land of promise, and he 
called Moses to appear before Pharoah in behalf of his people 
(Exod. 3:1-10). 

So understood, the process by which God led Moses step by 
step to prepare for his lifework, and by which he made known 
his will to him, bears a very close resemblance to the way God 
ordinarily calls people today. Our call may come suddenly, or 
even in the form of a charismatic vision, but more than likely it 
will be an unspectacular, slowly developing awareness of a 
need or an opportunity, coupled with a desire and ability to 
do something about it. In passing, we should note that the exist- 
ence of injustice in the world always constitutes a call from God 
to concerned people to right such wrongs. So God uses circum- 
stances, educational opportunities, talents, experiences, advice of 
friends, reason, or divinely implanted concerns and desires as 
lights to guide us along the path of his calling. 

We ought not to conceive of our vocation as a deterministic 
“blueprint laid up in heaven,’”’ which God will at a particular 
moment hand down to us. “Rather, our ... vocation... is an 
unfolding succession of possibilities offered to us for our claim- 
ing, by a God who is indeed not far from us at any time, and 
who improvises new choices for us again and again after we 
choose amiss. Vocation is thus a living relationship . . . a con- 
versation, a widening journey of discovery. .. . not like gleaming 
train-rails stretching out before us, but like the wake of a vessel 
viewed behind us, by which we discern where indeed God has 
been guiding us.’’?6 

God gives each person certain talents, sets before him certain 
opportunities and also some humanly insurmountable obstacles. 
For the responsive child of God, these and all other factors belong 
to an environment of meaning, no part of which is without sig- 
nificance for the individual pilgrim’s progress.?7 

The only really new phase of vocational planning and discovery 
since Moses’ day is the use of psychometric and counseling data 
to influence a decision concerning life’s work. Does this inno- 
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vation constitute an intrusion in the meaning of vocation? There 
are those who argue that dependence upon the results of psycho- 
logical testing involves a sacreligious denial of the Christian belief 
in Person-to-person guidance. 

Closer examination of this method reveals that this argument 
is invalid. Improved counseling procedures along with testing 
and other data merely offer better methods of self-acquaintance, 
more objective means of counteracting biased estimates of one’s 
own aptitudes and potentialities. The Christian young person 
must use every helpful aid to truthful self-knowledge as he chooses 
and follows his occupation. Personal data supplied from tests and 
other sources provide an additional circumstance of which ac- 
count must be taken, an additional educational opportunity, an 
improved means of discovering one’s real talents; and the coun- 
seling procedure by which all data is interpreted may properly be 
regarded as supplementary advice from a friend. 

The data received from such sources is not necessarily decisive, 
and may be set aside for good and sufficient reasons. In some in- 
stances, however, the results may prompt a person to abandon one 
field and enter another. If such a decision is made in good con- 
science, then the person making such a change may remain as- 
sured that the call of God comes to him through this entire 
procedure, regardless of the nature of the field he leaves, or the 
nature of the field he enters. Doctrinally, as Nelson says, this 
procedure is part of the classic process of “proving our Election” 
in whatever career we have claimed.?® 


(3) Response to God’s Call 


The third question illumined by the call of Moses is, How 
should we respond to God’s call? The example of Moses does not 
so much illustrate the ideal response as it furnishes us with a 
typical human response. Moses was understandably reluctant to 
demand of the dictator of the ancient world’s most powerful 
totalitarian regime that he release a large group of economically 
valuable slaves. This was far from the healthiest job open in 


that day. 
So Moses made excuses, most of which reflected his sense of 
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personal inadequacy for such a big assignment. “Who am I that I 
should go to Pharoah, and bring the sons of Israel out of Egypt?” 
(Exod. 3:11.) “Oh, my Lord, I am not eloquent ... but I am slow 
of speech and of tongue” (Exod. 4:10). ‘This preference for per- 
sonal safety and this reluctance to sacrifice selfish ease in obedi- 
ence to God’s call perfectly illustrate the downward pull of 
immoderate self-love which even the best of men must strive to 
overcome. It scarcely needs to be remarked that when God calls, 
the excuse “I am not good enough for it” is totally irrelevant. 
That is for God to decide. If he calls, and if we respond by say- 
ing, “Not as I will, but as thou wilt” (Matt. 26:39), then, like 
Moses, we may be assured of his promise, “But I will be with you” 
(Exod. 3:12). When occupational planning is not an ambitious 
thrusting of myself forward or an assertion of my needs and 
abilities against my surroundings, but a reply, a step of obedi- 
ence, then new vision and creativity are lent to the decision. ‘The 
presence of God introduces new and incalculable factors into the 
historical scene which place the outcome of such a vocation be- 
yond prediction.?9 

One of the best illustrations in Scripture of an ideal response 
to God’s call is that of Isaiah, who, hearing God’s request for 
messengers, replied, ‘“‘“Here I am! Send me” (Isa. 6:8). This offer 
came before Isaiah was informed of the nature of the specific 
commission that would be given him. 

Henry Drummond once wrote that the greatest of all instru- 
ments for finding out God’s will is the spirit of willingness to 
obey. If any man is willing to do God’s will, only then does he 
qualify to know God’s will (John 7:17). Being willing is the spirit 
and essence of obedience. “A heart not quite subdued to God is 
an imperfect element, in which His will can never live; and the 
intellect which belongs to such a heart is an imperfect instrument 
and cannot find God’s will unerringly—for God’s will is found 
in regions which obedience only can explore.’’8° Until the block- 
age caused by human pride and self-will is removed, God cannot 
give further disclosures of his will for us. 

Obedience, or willingness to obey, should not be thought of as 
a separate instrument or faculty for ascertaining God’s will. It is 
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a mistake to set the “greater” instrument of obedience over 
against the other “smaller and clumsier, much less delicate,” 
more fallible instruments of human reason and experience, as 
Drummond sometimes does.®! Rather obedience should be thought 
of as a spiritual condition which tends to lessen the distortions 
caused by self-love, and thus to make one’s God-given reason 
better able to discern the leadings of the Spirit. 


A Church-Centered Guidance Program 


The first church-centered guidance program developed by a 
major Protestant denomination was organized by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Its 1949 General Assembly author- 
ized the establishment of a Department of Christian Vocation and 
a plan of career guidance for youth.®? 

As this Protestant pioneering effort in vocational guidance 
began to prove its worth, other major denominations developed 
similar programs, and still others are planning work of this type. 
Elmer Million, Executive Director of the Department of the 
Ministry of the National Council of Churches, commended this 
program to all of its constituent denominations. 

The purpose of this Presbyterian program is to help youth plan 
their life careers intelligently and with a sense of Christian mis- 
sion. To accomplish this purpose, three operational phases have 
been provided for: orientation, conducted through the local 
church by its appointed vocational aides; counseling and testing, 
by competent Christian counselor-psychologists at Presbyterian 
Guidance Centers; and follow-up, by vocational aides and church 
staff members when counseling has been completed. All three of 
these phases are essential to the success of the program, and no 
one part is more important than another. 


(1) Orientation 


The orientation phase of the program is conducted by voca- 
tional aides, who may be appointed by the governing board of the 
church. These aides are not professional counselors; they are vol- 
unteer members of the congregation, and do not need technical 
training. They need only common sense, tact, and a willingness to 
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give a few hours a month to help young people. Each year the aide 
will be assigned three to five high school sophomores who wish to 
receive the pre-counseling training which will qualify them for 
referral to a Presbyterian Guidance Center. 

The aid is responsible for interviews with his young people, 
preparation of data reports to the counselor, making Guidance 
Center appointments, and follow-up after their counseling experi- 
ence. 

The interviews are in the nature of informal conferences, de- 
signed to help each student understand that lifework may be a 
primary means of Christian witness, and to encourage each young 
person to learn more about his own talents and about today’s 
complex world of work. Ideally, the aide should be a person who 
sees his own daily work as a response to God’s call, and who volun- 
tarily does sufficient extra reading and study to become saturated 
with the Christian philosophy of work, so that he is able to trans- 
mit enthusiasm for this subject to his assigned young people. 
Basic training required of aides is study of the handbook which 
describes in detail the Presbyterian Guidance Program and the 
“Pre-Counseling Kit,” with particular attention to certain book- 
lets starred for their benefit. Courses on Christian Vocation and 
the Presbyterian Guidance Program for the special benefit of 
aides are frequently offered at presbytery, synod, or area leader- 
ship training schools. Special mention should be made of the 
annual workshop in the Presbyterian Guidance Program offered 
in the Summer School for Leaders at Montreat, North Carolina. 

More specifically, the aide assigns to the student, one at a time, 
the ten booklets in the ““Pre-Counseling Kit.” These booklets are 
to be taken home and read with care, and discussed with the aide 
at the next conference. Two of the booklets deal with the philos- 
ophy of Christian vocation, and the others, written by secular 
authorities, deal with opportunities in the world of work, prepara- 
tion needed for different kinds of work, and explanations of vari- 
ous tests some of which may be given at the Guidance Center. 

Interviews with the aide are normally spread over the whole 
of a student’s tenth school year. Students who fail to do the 
required reading and conferring with the aide are screened out at 
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the end of the year as not being ready to benefit from a visit to 
one of the Guidance Centers. Even if the visit to the Center never 
takes place, this first phase of the guidance program is eminently 
worthwhile. The local church will have introduced the young 
person to the broadened concept of “calling” as including man’s 
response to God in his life’s work. It is in the local church that 
dedication of life in response to God’s call normally takes place. 

Three questionnaires provided by the Guidance Centers must 
be filled out. Vitally important among these is the Personal In- 
formation Questionnaire to be filled out by the counselee, cover- 
ing such matters as education, part-time employment, health, 
family, church, hobbies and spare-time activities, and vocational 
preferences. The Supplementary Information Form is to be filled 
out by the aide, and deals with the personal and church life of 
the counselee, his personality characteristics, and pre-counseling 
preparation. The last of these forms is a Secondary School and 
Personality Record, with information about grades, test records, 
and personal characteristics, to be filled in by school authorities. 
Without the data supplied by these questionnaires, and without 
the interviews with the aide, it is a waste of time and money for 
the counselee to visit a Guidance Center counselor, who cannot 
interpret intelligently the data obtained from the testing program 
if he lacks this background information. 

The duties of the aide will be greatly simplified and facilitated 
when a new pre-counseling handbook, scheduled for publication 
in 1962, replaces the present “Pre-Counseling Kit.” This hand- 
book is being written by Albert C..Winn of Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary with the co-operation of Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc. It will be a combination text-work-notebook for use 
by young people in several Protestant denominations. By reduc- 
ing the present ten booklets for aides and counselees to one book, 
a great deal of unnecessary duplication of content can be avoided. 
More important, the material can be presented within the frame- 
work of a Christian philosophy of vocation, and the pagan philos- 
ophy of work which mars many of the booklets now in use can be 
eliminated. There will also be related guidebooks for vocational 
aides and for parents. 
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(2) Guidance Center Interviews 


When the reading and interviews are completed, the aide will 
write to the director of his synod’s Presbyterian Guidance Center 
to secure appointments for vocational guidance. There are al- 
ready ten of these Presbyterian Guidance Centers at church- 
related colleges, with ten more projected. ‘These appointments are 
normally made during the student’s eleventh year in school, or 
in the summer before. 

At the Guidance Center, the first step for the young person is 
to become acquainted with the counselor-psychologist and discuss 
with him what has been done by way of preparation for the visit 
and what the young person wants to find out. Then, the counselee 
may be given appropriate psychological tests covering such areas 
as mental ability, achievement, interest, personality, and voca- 
tional aptitude—according to the student’s need as determined 
by the counselor. Next, the student will be given literature to 
read about occupations in which he is most interested. After other 
interviews as required, the counselee will be given interpretations 
of his potential as based on comprehensive information received 
from. these various sources including the tests. The counselee will 
very likely gain a surer knowledge of himself and of the voca- 
tional areas in which he has a reasonable chance to serve effec- 
tively. No decision will be made for him, nor will pressure be put 
on him to hasten his own decision. Rather, he will be better 
equipped to grow into an eventual career decision in harmony 
with God’s leading. Summaries of the complete counseling experi- 
ence will be mailed to each counselee, and with his written per- 
mission appropriate reports will be mailed to his aide and school. 
Two full days at the Center, from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., are 
usually required to complete counseling, interviews, occupational 
reading, and testing. 

While this program is aimed primarily at high school sopho- 
mores and juniors, older young people including college students 
may also participate. The college-level ‘‘Pre-Counseling Kit’ is 
usually available to Presbyterian students through the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship organizations. This Kit includes most of the book- 
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lets in the high school list and a nuniber of other books that are 
more advanced and stimulating biblical and theological studies 
of Christian vocation. Adults dissatisfied with their present voca- 
tions may also prepare for Guidance Center appointments in 
similar fashion. 


(3) Follow-Up 


After the return of the young person from the Guidance Center 
counseling, the aide will continue friendly contact. By using the 
special report sent to the aide from the Center (with the young 
person’s permission), the aide may give further valuable encour- 
agement about following up the information and suggestions 
made by the Center counselor. Since vocational planning is a 
process that usually continues for a great many years, the impor- 
tance of this follow-up phase cannot be overestimated. 

The Presbyterian Guidance Program has been in successful 
operation since its activation in 1952, and has already justified 
many of the high hopes of those who planned and developed it. 
A recent survey of 148 youth who have participated in the pro- 
gram revealed that 146 of them thought it such a valuable experi- 
ence that they would urge other young people to take advantage 
of it.88 In another survey, more than 95 per cent felt that this was 
one of the most valuable services provided for them by the 
church.34 

The program developed swiftly from its inception. ‘Today there 
are some fifteen to eighteen hundred churches that have partici- 
pated in this work. Due to its flexibility, the program has proved 
itself adaptable to all kinds of churches, both large and small. 
The ten Centers now in operation are serving approximately 
2,700 counselees per year. It is estimated that the number of high 
school youth in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., by 1962 should 
reach 55,000. The national average indicates that 70 per cent of 
them will need help in career counseling. This means that if all 
of these applied for vocational guidance, the Presbyterian Centers 
would be called upon to serve some 38,500 young people, not 
counting the college age and older adults who also seek help in 
vocational planning. 
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So numerous have been the requests for this service by Presby- 
terian young people that it has been impossible to meet the de- 
mand. Appointments are now being scheduled six to twelve 
months in advance, and many are being turned away. More 
Guidance Centers are needed, together with more staff and facili- 
ties for the ten now in operation. 

This in turn calls for additional financial support. It is not 
unusual for a new and radically different church program to be 
handicapped by the lack of adequate funds. It was anticipated 
that there would be difficulty in securing sufficient funds for the 
Centers in the early years of their development. Plans called for 
fees to be set low initially, and raised gradually to the proper 
level, to permit education of the young people, their parents, and 
churches. The average cost per counselee for a minimum of two 
days of counseling and testing in the Centers is around $40.00. 
Fees in the Centers now range from $5 to $20, with a church sub- 
sidy for the remainder. It is agreed that no young person should 
be refused this service because of inability to pay all or part of 
the fee. 

If maximum benefit from this Program is to be received by 
young people, there must be thorough preparation at the local 
church level. The pastor, director of Christian education, or 
some paid or volunteer assistant must take the initiative in 
launching this project. After it has been officially approved by 
the Session, actual supervision should be exercised by a vocational 
guidance committee of interested and concerned adults organized 
under the direction of the Christian education committee of the 
church. 

After the aides have been appointed, and the ‘“‘Pre-Counseling 
Kits” purchased, the entire project should receive vigorous and 
effective promotion. Church bulletin notices, sermons by the pas- 
tor on Christian vocation, and reports from young people return- 
ing from the Centers are some of the ways by which this worth- 
while service can be called to the attention of the congregation. 

The vocational guidance committee should meet at least once 
with the parents of counselees, explain the program to them, and 
enlist their backing. In the event the student lacks capacity to do 
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college work, parents should be helped to see that there are 
important vocations which do not require this kind of academic 
preparation. Parental co-operation will be needed at the point 
of accenting a child’s assets so that he will see there is some 
useful service to which God is calling him and for which he is 
qualified. When exceptional talents are uncovered, parental en- 
couragement and support for graduate education will be needed. 

This guidance committee must also secure the understanding 
and co-operation of the entire faculty of the church school in 
order that the concept of Christian Vocation may have continu- 
ing emphasis through the application of appropriate Bible lessons 
to the problems of career selection. When these preparations have 
been completed, the Program should be explained to the young 
people for whose benefit it has been designed. ‘They should be 
encouraged to devote some of their Sunday evening fellowship 
meetings during the year to various aspects of the Christian Voca- 
tion theme, and should be expected to show fidelity and persever- 
ance in carrying through with the guidance program once they 
decide to undertake it. 


PART THREE 
The Modern World of Work 


“You are the salt of the earth. . .” (Matthew 5:13). 


“They are in the world ... they are not of the 
world . . . I do not pray that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep 
them from evil [marginal reading]... . As thou 
didst send me into the world, so I have sent them 
into the world” (John 17:11, 14-15, 18). 


9 


The Vocation of the Laity in the World 


Part One of this book traced the development of a relation- 
ship between “occupation” and “calling” from its biblical root- 
age to the present day. In Part Two we learned that God our 
Creator and Redeemer calls us to be his fellow workers in sub- 
duing to his will the world and those who dwell therein. Part 
Three, dealing with the responsibilities of the Christian laity 
in the modern world of work, begins with the challenge to the 
church and its laity presented by the modern world of culture. 
The problems of work are inseparably related to the problem 
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of the kind of society in which one does his work, including its 
economic structure, its political organization, its educational op- 
portunities, and its human relations. 


The Problem Stated 


The term “culture” is derived from the Latin colere, which sig- 
nifies the tilling or cultivation of the ground. When we read that 
God placed Adam in the garden to till it, this is a reference to 
one of the most elementary forms of culture, ‘“‘agri-culture.” So 
bee-keeping is ‘‘api-culture,” and tending of birds is “‘avi-culture,” 
and the care of horses is “equi-culture.” ‘The word “culture” has 
thus come to be used of any human labor bestowed on God's 
creation (including man himself, as in voice culture and physical 
culture) by which its treasures are unearthed, its potentialities 
actualized, and its riches brought under man’s dominion.’ It 
includes inventions, science, technologies, art, philosophy, edu- 
cation, speech, tradition, government, law, beliefs, and rites. 
Culture may be regarded as synonymous with civilization, pro- 
vided the latter is not narrowly used to designate only the more 
technologically advanced urban form of social life but is applied 
to the total human effort to subdue the earth, primitive as well 
as highly advanced.? 

God’s command to fill the earth, to subdue it, and to have do- 
minion over it, has therefore been appropriately referred to as 
our “cultural mandate.”’ This Genesis text comprehends nothing 
less than the sum total of all of man’s cultural endeavors by which 
man superimposes an artificial or secondary environment on the 
natural. Culture may therefore be distinguished from nature by 
noting evidences of human purposiveness and effort, such as that 
which distinguishes an arrowhead from a raw piece of quartz, a 
canal from a stream, a word from a groan.? 

Culture is never achieved in isolation, but only in society, as 
a result of interaction and co-operation among men. Even lone 
Robinson Crusoe would have been unable to fashion a form of 
civilized life had it not been for his past cultural training and the 
numerous cultural objects salvaged from the wrecked ship. 

Culture is always the external expression of a faith concerning 
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the true nature of reality. All men live with the presupposition 
that reality is of one kind or another, so there is no culture with- 
out a faith-postulate about the meaning of things. Neutrality is 
impossible, and when attempted, it results in a person’s becoming 
a slave to a hidden, unconscious philosophy of life. This hidden 
faith-principle takes the form of one of the currents of thought 
running most strongly in the environment—in our day usually 
a blunt naturalism or a crass materialism. Far from being neutral, 
these are positive dogmas which have contributed no little to 
the sad condition of the present world. One has only to recall 
that it is “naturalistic sociology which abolished the notion of 
justice and introduced, instead, the principle of the survival of 
the fittest.” Brunner is stating the simple truth when he says, 
“The metaphysical dimension of the mind never remains empty, 
but must always have a content.”® Ultimately, there are only 
two of these faith principles. Either men will believe in the one 
true God and externalize this faith in their culture, or they will 
turn to idolatrous substitutes which will also find cultural ex- 
pressions. The world of culture is therefore a world of values, and 
the ends in relation to which man develops his science, art, philos- 
ophy, and technology are the ends which man deems to be valu- 
able in the light of his faith. 

The Bible in its entirety presupposes a theistic world view. 
Since our cultural mandate (Gen. 1:28) is issued by God who 
creates and rules, man’s dominion is a delegated and limited one. 
Insofar as man remains humbly submissive to the will of his 
Creator, he develops a godly culture. But insofar as he follows his 
own devices, he develops a godless or apostate culture. Sin does 
not destroy mankind’s cultural urge to have dominion, but it 
perverts it. Man is a cultural creature, but his culture may be 
a demonstration of either faith or apostacy, either a “God-glori- 
fying or a God-defying culture.’”’? 

The family of Lamech (descendants of Cain) are said to have 
developed a relatively advanced civilization, with their inven- 
tions of more comfortable tent dwellings, of musical instruments, 
and of cutting instruments of bronze and iron (Gen. 4:16-24). The 
cattle of Jabal suggest the growth of wealth. The acquired skill of 
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Jubal in playing the lyre and the pipe suggests the growth of 
leisure and the awakening of man’s aesthetic nature. The basic 
process of smelting and reshaping metals represents a major break- 
through in mankind’s search for superior tools and weapons, and 
provides the basis for all subsequent technical advances. The 
necessity to transmit such cultural gains from one generation to 
the next implies the development of some sort of educational 
system. (Tubal-cain is referred to in the a.s.v. marginal reading 
for Gen. 4:22 as the “instructor of every artificer.’’) 

However, civilization is pictured here as apostate. Cain goes 
away from the presence of the Lord (Gen. 4:16). The enmity be- 
tween his descendants and God comes to expression in the pat- 
terns of their culture. Lamech found that God’s creation ordinance 
for monogamous marriage stood in opposition to his sensual ap- 
petites and his self-will, so he perversely contradicted the divine 
pattern with his polygamous arrangement (Gen. 4:19). 

Worse still, coveting an advantage over his enemies, and har- 
boring within his heart a desire for unlimited revenge, he appar- 
ently stumbled upon the idea of making a superior weapon. The 
means of making a daggar or a sword was at hand as a result 
of Tubal-cain’s invention (vs. 22). So Lamech in his notorious 
“song of the sword” boasted to his wives: 


“T have slain a man for wounding me, 
a young man for striking me. — 
If Cain is avenged sevenfold, 
truly Lamech seventy-sevenfold” (Gen. 4:23b-24). 


This story is a parable of all godless cultures, including our 
Western civilization. Lamech’s defiance of the divine creation 
ordinance of monogamy sets the pace for Hollywood’s glorifica- 
tion of lust, and for the “sequential polygamy” which is common- 
place in our land. His contempt for the sacredness of human life 
finds its modern counterpart in world wars, in armament races, 
and in concentration camps. Modern education, literature, and 
art continue to develop in accordance with the godless pattern 
supplied by Lamech’s family. Increased wealth and leisure are 
coveted by modern sons of Cain as the chief ends of life. Science 
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and industry and the economic systems of our day are deliberately 
severed from religious and moral controls. A veritable antithesis 
has developed between the will of God and the world of culture. 
According to the Bible, this tension has always existed. James in- 
sisted that friends of God must become enemies of the “world” 
(James 4:4). Because of the opposition between the Kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of this world, those who love God cannot 
love the “world” (1 John 2:15). This is the perennial enmity be- 
tween the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent (Gen. 
SHED): 

To acknowledge this antithesis does not deny God’s love for 
his fallen world which led to his gracious provision of new life 
through Jesus Christ. Nor does it deny the unity of the human 
race in creation, sin, and need for redemption. Sin clings to the 
lives of Christians as to the lives of the godless. Christians cannot 
escape involvement in a civilization that stands at many points in 
opposition to God’s plan. 

Nevertheless, there is between the Christian and pagan an 
antithesis of faith and of allegiance. Jesus said, ““He who is not 
with me is against me. . .” (Matt. 12:30). “No one can serve two 
masters; for either he will hate the one and love the other, or 
he will be devoted to the one and despise the other’ (Matt. 6:24). 
Because the allegiance of God’s people is settled, so also the gen- 
eral direction of their lives is settled, and their faith will ulti- 
mately have its cultural effects, which differ radically from the 
works of the children of the Devil (1 John 3:10). 

To acknowledge this tension between the people of God and 
the world of godless culture confronts us with the question of 
how the Christian can live in the world without also being of it. 
This has always been a difficult problem for Christians, and 
never more so greater than today.® According to Sir Ernest Barker, 
the question of how Christians should relate the life of their own 
community to that of the general community in which they must 
live is “perhaps the profoundest in history.” ® 


Historic Answers 


What then is the church’s proper relation to the world? Ought 
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Christian people to confine their efforts to carrying out Christ's 
missionary mandate (Matt. 28:19-20), or have we also an obliga- 
tion to obey God’s cultural mandate? If so, wherein does the 
Christian’s relation to culture differ from that of the secularist? 
In a word, what is the true cultural vocation of the Christian 
laity? It will be helpful to examine Richard Niebuhr’s analysis 
of the answers that have been given throughout Christian his- 
tory.1° Some biblical support may be found for each of these 
answers, and all of them have been given more or less throughout 
Christian history to the present day. However, as a result of his- 
torically conditioned circumstances, each became dominant dur- 
ing one or more eras. 


(1) Christ Against Culture 


The first answer given by the Christian community was the 
way of Christ against culture. The First Letter of John supports 
this view when it calls for complete loyalty to Jesus, the Son of 
God, and for a corresponding rejection of cultural society in the 
world outside the church. ‘This dying world is under the power of 
evil, and is characterized by the prevalence of lies, hatred, murder, 
and lust. The citizens of the kingdom of light must seek victory 
through faith in Christ who destroys the works of darkness and 
overcomes the world (1 John 5:4). 

Tertullian, the most uncompromising of the early representa- 
tives of this position, advised Christians to shun political life and 
to avoid military service. He believed that trade was ill adapted 
to becoming a servant of God because it encouraged covetousness. 
He had no sympathy with efforts to point out positive connec- 
tions between philosophy and the Christian faith. The stain of 
corruption had also pervaded the arts, so that literature, music, 
and drama were ministers of sin. 

The monastic movement illustrates an extreme opposition be- 
tween Christ and culture wherever it calls believers to abandon 
the world, to “. . . come out from them, and be separate .. .” 
(2 Cor. 6:17). Pietistic withdrawal from the world and denial of 
the Christian’s cultural calling has also characterized a number of 
sects that arose in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of 
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which the Mennonites are perhaps the purest surviving repre- 
sentatives, since they not only renounce participation in military 
service and politics but also follow their own distinctive customs 
and regulations in economics and education. 

This is an inadequate answer, because it necessarily involves 
one in the sin of refusing to acknowledge his own sinfulness. Since 
sin is deeply rooted in soul and body, the Christian cannot escape 
from it merely by withdrawal from the world. In addition, this 
position fails to relate the Christ of the Gospels to the Creator of 
the natural world, and to the Lord of history. The cultural 
mandate was given to all mankind including Christians, so that 
Christians are not exempted from their responsibility in the 
world.14 


(2) Christ the Fulfillment of Culture 


At the opposite extreme are those who see in Christ the fulfill- 
ment of culture. Instead of stressing the opposition between the 
church and the world, devotees of this school stress a fundamental 
agreement between Christ and culture. Christ confirms what is 
best in the past, and guides civilization toward its proper goal. 
There are always features in prevailing culture which are incon- 
sistent with the rule of God, but they do not present insuperable 
obstacles to a better life to come. In order to eliminate conflict, 
it has usually been necessary to select from culture what conforms 
most readily to Christ, and to reduce the Christian faith to what 
conforms with the best in culture, and in particular to remove the 
offense of Christ and his cross. The Judaizers of the first century 
sought to maintain loyalty to Jesus Christ without abandoning 
Judaism. Christian Gnostics of the following century sought to 
reconcile the gospel with current science and philosophy. 

This ‘“‘culture-Protestantism’” was represented by Abelard in 
medieval times, but more recently it has achieved prominence as 
a result of humanistic influences which tend to minimize the 
Christian revelation and to make man the measure of all things. 
John Locke, Thomas Jefferson, Immanuel Kant, and Allbrecht 
Ritschl are well-known exponents of this view. Ritschl believed 
in the Christ of the New Testament, and counted himself a mem- 
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ber of the Christian community. Yet he also took seriously his 
cultural responsibilities in science, citizenship, economic life, and 
technology. Christianity, he held, should be regarded as an ellipse 
with two foci, rather than as a circle with a single center. One 
focus was the forgiveness of sins, and the other was ethical striving 
toward the perfect society. There was no tension between these 
two, for forgiveness enabled the defeated sinner to resume his 
efforts toward building the Kingdom of God. Much popular the- 
ology follows Ritschl’s lead when it condenses the whole of Chris- 
tian thought into the formula: The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Cultural Christianity has contributed greatly to the extension 
of Christ’s power by helping men to understand his gospel in 
their own language, yet this solution must also be judged defec- 
tive because it minimizes the sin and tragedy of human life and 
magnifies human effort over divine grace.1 

Between these extremes are the great majority of Christians, 
who are known as synthesists, dualists, or conversionists. 


(3) The Synthesist Answer 


The synthesist affirms both Christ and culture, but recognizes a 
gap between them. Christ is discontinuous as well as continuous 
with social culture, so that beyond all human effort Christ must 
enter into life from above with gifts and insights otherwise un- 
attainable. Thus, while Jesus is indeed a Christ of culture, he is 
also a Christ above culture. 

The motif of this synthesist position was sounded by Jesus him- 
self in the following passage: “Think not that I have come to 
abolish the law and the prophets; I have come not to abolish them 
but to fulfil them. For truly, I say to you, till heaven and earth 
pass away, not an iota, not a dot, will pass from the law until all 
is accomplished. Whoever then relaxes one of the least of these 
commandments and teaches men so, shall be called least in the 
kingdom of heaven; but he who does them and teaches them shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 5:17-19). 

Clement of Alexandria, a contemporary of Tertullian, and the 
first professor of Christian ethics, is the earliest great representa- 
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tive of this type. He believed that Greek philosophy was a school- 
master to bring the Hellenic mind to Christ (Gal. 3:24-25). 

Thomas Aquinas, who formulated the theology regarded by 
the Roman Catholic Church as a final expression of truth, is the 
greatest of all synthesists. His system makes a place for both Christ 
and culture. Christ is far above culture as Redeemer and Revealer 
of the law of man’s supernatural life, yet he is also present in 
culture as the law of mankind’s God-given reason. One of the 
important weaknesses of this view is that it sets up as a final syn- 
thesis what is a medieval outlook on life. ‘The Roman Catholic 
Church then further absolutized the relative by making it a 
mortal sin to deviate from this theological structure. The syn- 
thesist position therefore tends toward cultural conservatism and 
a static theology, and those who accept it are tempted to unwar- 
ranted concern for the defense of the culture synthesized with the 
gospel.18 


(4) The Dualist Answer 


Dualists hold that man is a citizen of two worlds that are largely 
opposed to one another, and must remain throughout life subject 
to the tension that accompanies obedience to two authorities who 
do not agree yet must both be obeyed. Luther’s view best illus- 
trates this constant and agonizing tension between the surren- 
dered life of faith and self-forgetful neighbor-love on the one 
hand and the claims of secular order and political restraint of sin 
on the other. The Christian must affirm both the Kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of the world in a single act of obedience 
to the one God of mercy and wrath. Because of his doctrine of 
Christian vocation and his appreciation of the arts and sciences, 
Luther did not completely divide the Christian life from secular 
society as many of his followers have done. The effect of his 
more dynamic view was to bring radical reform to the religious 
institutions and practices of his day, but he was content to let 
the state, economic life with its social stratification, and the home 
with its dominantly patriarchal character continue relatively un- 
changed. Such social conservatism seems to be a logical conse- 
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quence of the dualist’s belief in social institutions as divinely 
ordained “fixed’’ restraints against sin.14 


(5) The Conversionist Answer 


The conversionist solution points beyond dualism in holding 
that all social institutions are capable of being modified by God’s 
grace. Since human nature is fallen, this perversion expresses 
itself not only in the lives of individuals, but also in human cul- 
ture by which it is in part transmitted. However, this opposition 
between Christ and culture ought not to lead to withdrawal from 
the world, or to social conservatism. For there is no turning of 
men from self and idols to God save in society. Christ is seen to 
be the converter of man in his culture and society rather than 
apart from them. The true aim of evangelism is not merely to 
convert to the Christian faith individuals who also happen to 
be fathers, businessmen, and citizens; it is rather to make Chris- 
tian businessmen, Christian fathers, and Christian citizens. 

The conversionist’s theology of creation and of history gives 
him a more positive and hopeful attitude toward culture than 
that of the dualist. Whereas dualism so concentrates on redemp- 
tion through Christ’s cross and resurrection that creation becomes 
a kind of prologue to the one mighty deed of atonement, the con- 
versionist insists that the creative activity of God in Christ is a 
major theme in its own right, neither overpowered by nor over- 
powering the idea of atonement. The mediatorial work of Christ 
the Word of God in creation did not take place merely once upon 
a time, but it is the immediate origin and the momentary begin- 
ning of everything. History is therefore not a course of merely 
human events but always a dramatic interaction between God 
and man. Hence, man the creature lives and works in God’s cre- 
ated world under the rule of Christ and by the creative power and 
ordering of the divine Word. Even though man in his cultural 
efforts may administer perversely the created order, there is 
ample room left for man’s affirmative and ordered response to the 
creative work of God, for human culture has never been, and is 
not now, without his ordering action.15 

Some of the New Testament support for this conversionist solu- 
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tion will be presented in the next part of this chapter. While 
limited endorsement of this solution may be found in the writ- 
ings of Augustine, it was John Calvin who made it explicit 
through his program to transform Geneva into a Christian com- 
monwealth. 

This solution combines all of the valid elements of the other 
solutions, without their weaknesses, and clearly seems preferable. 
Moreover, the spread of Christianity to the uttermost parts of the 
earth and the present numerical strength of the American 
churches, puts us in the best situation in all of history to begin to 
implement the requirements of the conversionist view. The his- 
torical circumstances in which American Christians now find 
themselves are more favorable to progress toward these conver- 
sionist goals than ever before. 


The Vocation of the Laity 


The question remains of how progress is to be made toward 
the conversionist goal of Christianizing sinful men and social 
institutions. Such transformation depends ultimately upon the 
redemptive grace of God, but since God calls men to be his co- 
laborers, attention must now be directed to the church’s responsi- 
bility for the conversion of culture. 


(1) The Function of the Laity 


In the decades prior to the Second World War, it was almost 
universally supposed that the primary function of the laity was 
the support and conduct of the church as an ecclesiastical body. 
According to this conception (which still prevails in America), 
the laity’s main duties are faithful attendance at all the services 
of the church, the bringing of others into the Christian fellow- 
ship, providing financial support for the current expenses and 
benevolent enterprises of the church, and rendering numerous 
services within the various organizations of the church, such as 
teaching in the church school or preparation of church night 
suppers. 

European church leaders are inclined to disparage the religious 
boom in America because of its shallow and inordinate emphasis 
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on statistics and activities. In view of the striking contrast be- 
tween the empty pews in most European churches and the 
crowded churches and Sunday schools in America, this criticism 
seems uncalled for. Behind these activities and statistics lie the 
sacrificial efforts of a multitude of dedicated churchmen who have 
again and again responded to the trumpets of evangelism, stew- 
ardship, missions, or religious education. 
This basic obligation to support and to upbuild the church 
in love cannot be by-passed, as Paul himself taught (Eph. 4:16); 
and work devoted to this end is deserving of genuine respect. 
Nevertheless, whenever the mission of the church and the func- 
tion of its laity are so narrowly conceived, certain threats to the 
health of the body of Christ may be noted. Great stress upon the 
virtue of church attendance to the neglect of other responsibili- 
ties tends to encourage the laity to remain in the role of the 
passive spectator. When undue pre-eminence is given to the 
preaching office, the clergy are more and more apt to be consid- 
ered as the “theologians” or the “knowers,” with laymen tacitly 
accepting the role of the “ignorant” or spiritually immature.1 
There is the further danger that the church will forget its own 
basic law of existence—that it was called by God into existence 
primarily on behalf of the world, and not on behalf of itself. 
The church is always tempted to an exclusive preoccupation with 
those activities which are conducive to its own increase and well- 
being. Evangelism builds up the membership of the church; 
stewardship provides financial undergirding of the church’s pro- 
gram; religious education equips religious people to be articulate 
and effective supporters of the church. The church also sponsors 
orphanages, schools, hospitals, agricultural missionaries, and vari- 
ous other benevolent enterprises and charities, but these are 
valued primarily because they indirectly contribute to the growth 
of the church. This basically self-centered view makes the church 
an end-in-itself,1”7 so that all its efforts are turned inward to 
its own support and development, and such a view forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the burning concern about the world and its needs 
which fills the Bible. God, according to John 3:16, so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son for the renewal of its 
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life. ‘The church which is Christ’s Body on earth must serve the 
world in obedience to the commission given it by Jesus, who said, 
“As the Father has sent me, even so I send you” (John 20:21). 

An exclusive concern over the church’s growth and well-being 
creates the false impression that the “churchification” of the 
world will be its salvation, and obscures the church’s own need 
for repentance. It further suggests that the church is concerned 
chiefly with what men do on Sundays, and not with the wholeness 
of their lives.18 The gospel is thus isolated from those “high places 
where the real sins are found and the decisive battles fought.” 19 

The support and development of the church are vital to its 
survival, and is therefore one of the valid functions of the laity. 
Without questioning this, Dr. J. H. Oldham in 1937 reminded 
the church that its laity had also a second function. Not only 
should the laity support the church, they should also express the 
church in the world. Dr. Oldham developed this broadened view 
in a book, The Function of the Church, on which he and W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft collaborated in preparation for the Oxford Ecu- 
menical Conference. Dr. Oldham’s epoch-making call for the 
mobilization of laymen to function outside the church as Christ’s 
representatives in the world has stimulated a serious search for 
new strategies for the penetration of all man’s cultural endeavors 
with the Christian faith.?° ) 

This supposedly new responsibility of the laity was in reality 
the recovery of the teaching of Jesus in his Sermon on the Mount: 
“You are the salt of the earth ...” (Matt. 5:13). Hans-Ruedi 
Weber of the World Council of Church’s Department of the Laity 
reminds us that salt fulfills its function only if, after having been 
assembled and cleansed, it is scattered again to be dissolved. So 
the church lives by a process of assembling and scattering. It is 
brought together from all peoples, occupations, and groups for 
worship, instruction, and fellowship.?1 It is scattered as its lay 
members disperse themselves in the life of the world—to factories, 
shops, offices, farms, in political parties and government agencies, 
in homes, in the press, radio, and television, and in international 
relations. Sometimes it is said that the church should go into 
these spheres, but the church zs already in these spheres in the 
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persons of its laity. As salt fulfills its function only when scat- 
tered and dissolved, so an indispensable part of the ministry of 
the church is carried forward only when the church is in its scat- 
tered phase. This being assembled and being scattered, this proc- 
ess of withdrawal and return, is not accidental but is essential to 
the church’s ministry. Only when these two functions are exer- 
cised can it be said that the church is faithfully obedient to both 
its missionary and its cultural mandates; only thus can Christ’s 
Lordship be extended over all of human life, individual and cor- 
porate.?2 

This second function of the laity receives added support from 
the New Testament teaching about the “ministry” of the church. 
“Ministry” (diakonia in the Greek, from which we get our word 
“deacon”’) in its original sense meant to act as waiter at a table 
(Luke 17:8). Jesus drastically re-evaluated this word, and not only 
made it an expression for the spirit and relationships within the 
community of his disciples, but also set it forth as the true guiding 
principle for the totality of life in the world. When he washed the 
feet of his disciples, he acted out this principle both dramatically 
and symbolically, and added, “A servant is not greater than his 
master” (John 13:16). This clearly implies that all of man’s labor 
can glorify God if it serves the needs of God’s children. Street 
sweeping, house painting, industry, science, diplomacy, educa- 
tion, art—all are potentially meaningful forms of Christian serv- 
ice. ‘The decisive climax of Jesus’ earthly existence must have been 
the moment he perceived that he was called to fulfill Isaiah’s suf- 
fering servant prophecy (Isa. 53). ‘The church also has its com- 
mission to be a “‘light for the Gentiles . . . [for] salvation to 
the uttermost part of the earth’ (Acts 13:47). Only as it obeys this 
commission can it fulfill its destiny of becoming the obedient 
servant people of its Servant Lord. 

We pervert Jesus’ use of the term “ministry” when we arti- 
ficially restrict it to the clergy or to church officers whom we call 
“deacons.” All Christians, according to the New Testament, are 
called to be diakonoi or ministers. Just as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister (Matt. 20:28), so all the 
saints, women as well as men, have been equipped for the work 
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of ministering (Eph. 4:11-12). The ministry of the clergy and the 
ministry of laymen are both aspects of the same diakonia, each 
in its proper sphere and calling. The obligation of the church 
to minister in Christ’s name is as broad as the needs of the world 
of “neighbors.”” The parable of the Good Samaritan teaches that 
my neighbor is any human being who needs my ministrations 
(Luke 10:25-37). It is therefore the laity, whose life is necessarily 
lived in the arena of this secular world, who must bear primary 
responsibility for ministering in Christ’s name to the needs of the 
neighbor through daily work.?? The Christian faith must be 
made relevant at this point, or it is not likely to become relevant 
at all. 

There must be a radical redirection of effort and program if 
we are to return to this biblical conception of the church’s mis- 
sion. The too-exclusive concentration on the church as a worship- 
ing, preaching, sacramental institution must be corrected by a 
more balanced conception in which the laity’s Christian ministry 
to the world emerges as the much-forgotten obligation of the 


Body of Christ. 


(2) Preparation of the Laity 


Nothing less than a new Reformation seems indicated if stress 
is to be placed upon this second function of the laity commensu- 
rate with that given it by the New Testament. It is the laity, 
living and working in the world, who daily and acutely expert- 
ence the deep gulf between the rule of God and the customs of 
the world. It is through its laity that the church must manifest 
in the world its redemptive power.?4 But the laity, because of in- 
adequate grounding in the faith, are unprepared to meet this 
strenuous challenge. They are in constant danger of becoming 
confused, suffocated, and immersed by the world’s standards. 
They can neither give a reason for the faith and hope that is in 
them (1 Peter 3:15) nor carry successfully the burden of encounter 
with the world unless they are adequately trained for combat.?® 

The pastor and other professionally trained members of the 
church staff must become the biblical and theological instructors 
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of the laity, if the laity is to become the church’s representatives 
in the world. 

Since laymen are the church as they live and witness as Chris- 
tians in their everyday work, “church work” must be understood 
to mean living for Christ wherever a person happens to find him- 
self. If this concept of Christian vocation is taken seriously, it may 
well mean that the local church as such will demand less time 
from many laymen so that they can devote more time and energy 
to that wider calling of which we are speaking.?® 

Another and equally serious aspect of the problem of preparing 
laymen to be Christ’s representatives in the world is clerical 
ignorance of the complexities of the modern world of work. Most 
pre-ministerial college students are carefully steered away from 
such practical courses as economics, science, and government, and 
advised to concentrate upon the more theoretical liberal arts sub- 
jects. The seminary curriculum which is heavily weighted with 
courses in Greek and Hebrew, and courses in biblical and syste- 
matic and practical theology, does little to help ministerial stu- 
dents bridge the chasm between the church and the world. Even 
courses in Christian ethics are highly theoretical, and deal more 
with principles than with the complexities of the social order in 
relation to which the principles supposedly offer guidance. A great 
deal of additional thought will have to be directed to the problem 
of constructing a synthesis between sociology and theology, be- 
tween religion and life, if our seminaries are to help dispel the 
sense of irrelevance felt by so many younger ministers.?? 

Heretofore enormous stress has been placed on the proclama- 
tion of the gospel. It is now clear that the effectiveness of the 
church as teacher will depend largely upon its attentiveness in 
listening to its laymen as they speak of their hopes and fears, 
opportunities and needs, trials and difficulties in the world.?® 

Instead of attempting to lay down “Christian principles” or to 
issue high-sounding official deliverances on social problems, the 
church must recognize that the Christianization of society will 
take place largely through the responsible decisions and actions of 
its laity in the world. It must provide opportunities for lay men 
and women to take counsel together about the problems which 
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they encounter in their daily work.?® All types of work call for 
examination in the light of the Christian understanding of life. 
Christian members of the same profession or of different profes- 
sions may fruitfully take counsel together about the bearing of 
God’s will upon their common concerns. Pastors, seminary profes- 
sors, and directors of Christian education cannot supply such 
wisdom. It has to take shape from a living interchange between 
Christian theorists and those who have firsthand practical experi- 
ence of the strains and temptations of life in the world.8° Theo- 
logians and lay people must achieve a mutual co-operation in 
which both are teachers and in which both are taught. ‘This kind 
of harmonious functioning of the several parts of the Body of 
Christ is vital to the success of its mission in the world.%1 

What reason have we for believing that laymen will respond to 
this broader claim upon their time and talents? When they are 
made aware that the real purpose in assembling themselves to- 
gether is not merely to swell attendance and to listen passively, 
but to become the adult representatives of the church of Christ 
in the world, their interest may be expected to increase. Once they 
understand that God calls them to be the church’s spearhead of 
action and not its hesitant rear guard, they will feel a new 
incentive to immerse themselves in the wisdom of the Bible. Only 
the belief that God calls the laity to be his co-laborers as they are 
dispersed to their varied fields of work has sufficient dynamic to 
liberate the church’s frozen lay assets. 


(3) European Lay Centers 


Corresponding to this new theological understanding of the 
function of the laity is the successful experimental work being 
done in European lay centers. A brief survey of these pilot efforts 
will reveal that the Copernican revolution in thought about the 
laity described in the previous section is already expressing itself 
concretely in practice.®? 

The rise of the European “lay academies” after World War II 
has furnished one of the most striking phenomena of contempo- 
rary Protestantism. While the conception of the laity as the 
church’s representative in the world was formulated prior to the 
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1937 Oxford Conference, the European lay center movement was 
really born in the prisons and concentration camps during World 
War II. Here concerned Christians began to realize the estrange- 
ment between the tradition-bound churches and the world, and 
the completeness of the breakdown of European civilization. Im- 
mediately after the war, and in spite of the difficulties of recon- 
struction and postwar poverty, many of the lay academies were 
established. 

At the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
Evanston, Illinois, in 1954, the World Council’s Department of 
the Laity?% was officially instituted, and the “preparation of the 
laity for their ministry in the world” was adopted as its area of 
primary concern. Both by the study papers it has sponsored, and 
by serving as a clearinghouse for the exchange of ideas and meth- 
ods, this department has done much to stimulate a new interest 
in the ministry of the laity in the world. 

As a direct result of these efforts, some seventy strategically 
located European lay centers have come into existence to prepare 
the laity for this mission. ‘They are concentrated in Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, and England (where they are called “lay 
colleges’’), but some may also be found in France, Italy, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Canada, Asia, and South Africa. Detailed de- 
scriptions of some of the work being done may be found in two 
pamphlets: A New Road in Germany: Evangelical Academy and 
Signs of Renewal.34 

One obvious fact about these centers is that each one is unique 
and individualized. The centers range from highly developed 
institutions such as Bad Boll Akademie in Germany with eighty 
full-time staff members, to small and struggling establishments 
with only a handful of professional workers, such as Moor Park 
College near Farnham, Surrey, England. ‘There is variety in 
physical accommodations, from the modernistic, hospital-like 
buildings of Arnoldsheim, Germany, to the thirteenth-century 
feudal fortress of Friedewald, Germany. Each has its own pro- 
gram specialities, such as the emphasis on social problems at 
Loccum, Germany, or the emphasis on creative dramatics, socio- 
drama, and storymime at Oud-Poelgeest in Holland. There are 
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also differences in the relation of the centers to the church; some 
are purely church institutions, and others are independent of 
denominational control.35 

There are, at the same time, certain features common to all of 
the centers. Each one undertakes to train lay workers to serve 
either within the church or as representatives of the church in 
the world. This kind of training has been most developed at 
Friedewald, Germany, which gives a fifteen-month course for 
church-sponsored social workers in industry, and at Driebergen, 
Holland, where a four-year course is offered for church-sponsored 
social workers, youthwork leaders, evangelists, men to reach in- 
dustrial workers, and men to reach rural folks.3¢ 

Primarily, the centers arrange meetings for groups of laymen 
drawn together from one vocational area or from several, provid- 
ing an opportunity to discuss common problems in an atmosphere 
of freedom and of religious concern. These meetings last from 
two days to two weeks, each center generally sponsoring between 
twenty to fifty each year. In Germany alone, about 700 of these 
conferences for different professional groups take place within 
a given year, reaching some 42,000 people.%* ‘The typical confer- 
ence is not specifically religious or evangelistic in purpose, al- 
though usually there is a worship service at the beginning of 
each day, a period of Bible study, and theologians, pastors, or 
professional staff members who participate in the informal dis- 
cussion groups. Every effort is made to avoid having homogeneous 
Christian groups, because of the difficulty of persuading non- 
churchmen to participate under such circumstances. Invitations 
are extended through industrial plants, professional groups, work- 
ers’ unions, and various other secular media. Programs are 
planned by representatives of the participating groups to ensure 
relevance to their own problems and needs. The starting point is 
always the practical problems of people, the program then being 
expected to proceed from life to doctrine and not from doctrine 
to life. Bold imagination is evidenced in conference planning 
and in gathering together potentially explosive combinations of 
people. For example, ata time when no one else would have dared 
such a thing, the academies invited groups of former German 
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soldiers to discuss the problem of their past and the resolution 
of their conscience conflicts due to having served a criminal sys- 
tem.3° 

Since the caste lines are often drawn very strongly in Germany 
and other European countries, these centers provide for many 
lay people their only opportunity for free, face-to-face discussion. 
This was especially appreciated after the stifling atmosphere of 
the freedom-destroying Hitler regime. Only in these centers does 
free discussion take place between labor and management, and 
between representatives of other groups where co-operation is 
essential and high-level conversations nonexistent. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the centers is that they keep open 
a door between the church and the world. Real dialogue is en- 
couraged by the willingness of church leaders to listen to the 
concerns of people who speak a language and use symbols alien 
to the gospel. ‘This is basically an exercise in communication, an 
effort by the church to understand the world in order that it may 
communicate its gospel, an effort by laymen to understand the 
implications of the Christian faith for their own fields.*° 

There is also a significant movement for the lay apostolate in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Father Yves M. J. Congar as early 
as 1953 published a book, Jalons Pour Une Theologie du Laicat, 
in which he sought, in spite of the subordinate place which the 
laity necessarily occupy in the hierarchical Catholic Church, to 
provide a theological basis for lay activity in the world. The 
Christopher Movement has also sought ways to circumvent this 
doctrinal handicap arising from the limitation of vocation to 
church orders. James Keller, for example, believes that every indi- 
vidual can play a significant part under God in changing the 
world for the better.4t In his most recent book, he urges all lay- 
men to seek a career with a Christlike purpose.4* While conceding 
that persons of high character and competence are needed in 
every phase of private and public life, special effort is made to 
persuade Catholics to infiltrate the great creative spheres of influ- 
ence that affect the destiny, for time and for eternity, of all man- 
kind: (1) education, (2) government, (3) communications, (4) labor 
relations, (5) social service, and (6) library work.*? Step-by-step 
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advice on how to land these jobs is given, from the letter of appli- 
cation to the interview with the prospective employee.*# Protes- 
tant readers will react sympathetically to much of Keller’s high- 
minded appeal for honesty, integrity, and sense of service in work, 
though some may be concerned at the thought of a growing Cath- 
olic monopoly of such key position of power in a democratic 
nation. 

Zoé (‘Life’) is a vigorous brotherhood of lay and ordained 
theologians which began outside the Greek Orthodox Church and 
in reaction to its formalism. Through the years, Zoé has proven 
itself of such worth in reaching people for Christ that this or- 
ganization, together with a dozen or more Christian lay move- 
ments which operate under its oversight, now have the official 
blessing of the Greek Church. Like the other European lay move- 
ments, Zoé emphasizes the whole gospel applied to the whole 
man in the totality of his environment.*® 


(4) American Lay Movements 


There is an obvious need in America today for some kind of 
lay education which will go deeper than our summer conference 
programs or our Leadership Education schools. As word of the 
dramatic and stimulating work of the European lay centers 
reaches across the ocean, the question must inevitably be raised 
concerning their possible value as models for similar experiments 
in America. A number of training centers for the United Church 
of Canada have already been established which show some kin- 
ship to the European institutes. 

Several points need to be kept clearly in mind as this question 
is discussed. ‘The European lay institutes were born out of a 
specific situation existing after the Second World War, and de- 
signed to fill the intellectual and spiritual vacuum resulting from 
the collapse of an older way of life. European churches for the 
most part had no conception of the participation of the laity in 
the work of the local church, attendance had declined alarmingly, 
large numbers of intellectuals and workers had been lost to the 
church, and religion had become widely divorced from life. Some 
of these problems also exist to a degree in America, but with the 
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difference that there is here a trend toward greater attendance, 
both at church services and also at church conferences and train- 
ing schools. Here the major problem is the quality of training 
the lay person gets at the many meetings he already attends.*¢ 

One of the serious problems encountered by the European lay 
centers has been the lack of transition from the centers to the 
local parish. Laymen who repeatedly attend conferences at the 
centers do not seem to develop any closer relationship to the local 
church. Not infrequently they become critical of the church for 
its failure to provide the spiritual stimulation they discover in the 
academies. The academies often develop strong loyalties and tend 
to become “little churches.” For some persons, visits to one of the 
academies may become the primary means of expressing religious 
faith. The centers accept a degree of responsibility for this situa- 
tion, and are now trying to educate the clergy, so that the good 
work begun at the academies may be nurtured at the local level. 
But too often the churches have been unable to provide a spirit- 
ual climate in which the products of the academies feel at home. 
Some ministers have become defensive, and have been critical of 
the work of the academies as undermining their influence. 47 

For these and other reasons, it would seem to be unwise to try 
to reproduce the European lay academy pattern in America, but 
unquestionably we have much to learn from them as we develop 
our own lay educational programs. Not only does continuing 
stress need to be placed upon high-level religious education for 
the laity, but opportunity for the church to listen to the concerns 
of the laity also must be provided. The church must also restore 
communication between the divided groups of our society if it is 
to be faithful to its ministry of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:18). 
Ideally, all of this ought to be made available within the pro- 
gram of the established churches, in order that the problem of 
“little churches” may be avoided. To do this, however, will call 
for the spirit of bold adventure and for the use of creative imagi- 
nation on a scale not previously seen in official church circles. 

Already many such efforts are underway throughout our land. 
Some of these are developing under the auspices of the churches, 
and some outside. There are significant lay movements within the 
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U. S. Armed Forces in Europe.48 ‘There is a new School of the 
Lay Ministry at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, and 
another for Episcopalian laymen at Parishfield, near Brighton, 
Michigan. There is the Wainwright House layman’s center at 
Rye, New York, and the Yokefellow House started by Elton ‘True- 
blood at Richmond, Indiana. There are the nondenominational 
centers: Packard Manse in Stoughton, Massachusetts, and another 
planned for Muskogee, Oklahoma. In Pennsylvania, there is a 
Friend’s lay center called Pendle Hill in Wallingford; a retreat 
center for making better churchmen named Kirkridge; and a Lay 
School of Theology held in June 1959 at Lancaster Theological 
Seminary. Other experimental schools of theology are now being 
planned at the Pacific School of Religion, the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Hartford Theological Seminary, and Eden The- 
ological Seminary. Intervocational pilot schools of theology are 
planned for Union Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, in the sum- 
mer of 1961, and for Austin Seminary in the spring of 1962. A 
school of theology for barbers and beauticians has been planned 
for September 1961 at Montreat, North Carolina, by a planning 
committee of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. Mention should 
be made of the Christian Faith and Life Community founded by 
Jack Lewis in Austin, Texas. 

These American groups have not moved in a single direction, 
and valid criticisms may no doubt be made of their varied efforts, 
but their very existence demonstrates the awakening of a sense of 
responsibility for the preparation of the laity for their mission in 
the world. 

Many groups of laymen have sought to discharge their mission 
in the world through the spread of job-related piety. Businessmen 
in a number of American cities meet together for prayer break- 
fasts; Congressmen are now provided with a meditation chapel; 
politicians are noticeably present at Sunday services; school chil- 
dren salute the flag with a formula that has a deliberate reference 
to God. A recent editorialist, however, argues that “these expres- 
sions . . . largely fail to embody the kinds of concern that ought 
to be at the heart of the Christian doctrine of vocation; despite 
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the outward appearance of relating religion and daily life they 
only further divide the sacred and the secular.’ * 

Other laymen, with commendable zeal to apply the Christian 
faith to daily work, have perverted the gospel into a new legal- 
ism. Defining Christian vocation exclusively in terms of a moral 
difference in the conduct of particular jobs, they assume that the 
Christian doctor will be more kindly, the Christian lawyer more 
honest, the Christian businessman more altruistic, the Christian 
scientist less willing to work on destructive things. ‘This approach 
rests upon the questionable assumption that Christians have a 
monopoly on ethical virtues. Another drawback is the tempta- 
tion to classify people too readily as “good guys’ or “bad guys” 
according to whether or not their jobs more or less obviously 
serve altruistic ends, thus obscuring the relevance of the message 
of pardon and deliverance for all men, who continually fall 
short of aspirations they cherish. In addition, legalism is inade- 
quate at the raw edge of vocational life where new decisions about 
the problems of work have continually to be faced, and where 
there are no well-established moral norms upon which unreflec- 
tive dependence may be placed. This is not to deny the relevance 
of the Christian revelation, but to emphasize that much of the 
necessary work of this world must be carried on by morally im- 
perfect means. The tension between high ethical idealism and 
practical necessity can be resolved only by the worker’s faith in 
God’s redeeming love, and by his own obedient response to God 
as Creator as he charts a new and previously untried course for 
his work.5° 

Some groups of concerned laymen have tried to move deduc- 
tively from a set of Christian ideals to the applications in particu- 
lar job areas. This approach rests on the assumption that there is 
specific insight in the Christian faith for the honorable and crea- 
tive undertaking of a particular job or profession. It presupposes 
a ‘distinct difference between a Christian and a secular” approach 
to a job, and seeks to “pinpoint the character and quality” of 
the difference.*} 

Others have tried an opposite approach which calls for looking 
primarily at the nature of the job itself. They believe that the 
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performance of the job responsibilities are most Christian when 
they are most adequate professionally. Rather than moving 
deductively from the Christian revelation, one should first deal 
inductively with the realities of each job—its demands, satisfac- 
tions, problems, and pressures. These realities will in turn, it is 
believed, furnish the situation to which theological understand- 
ings speak with directness and clarity. “In the work of the doctor, 
lawyer, businessman or scientist depth encounters are frequently 
experienced that literally beg for understanding in terms of the 
gospel. Many men are oblivious to these issues because they pur- 
sue their work unreflectively.” 52 

These somewhat conflicting efforts to define the difference 
Christianity ought to make in daily work demonstrate the crying 
need for more adequate analysis and discussion of obligations 
relating to specific jobs, to be undertaken as part of the work and 
responsibility of the Christian community itself. While objections 
may be raised to each of these lay attempts to translate the Chris- 
tian faith into concrete decisions and actions, there is at least 
cause for rejoicing that such an effort is under way. 


“But from the beginning of creation, ‘God made 
them male and female.’ ‘For this reason a man shall 
leave his father and mother and be joined to his 
wife, and the two shall become one.’ . . . What 
therefore God has joined together, let not man put 
asunder” (Mark 10:6-9). 


10 


Marriage and Homemaking as Vocation 


The Christian theorist cannot be expected to provide blueprint 
solutions for the manifold problems of the world of work. He can 
only hope through conversation with the homemaker, the poli- 
tician, the worker, the capitalist, the communist, the idolater, the 
atheist, to encourage them to bring their problems and proposed 
solutions into comparative relations with Christian truth. Thus 
will he seek to bring every thought (and as a consequence, every 
deed) into captivity to Jesus Christ (2 Cor. 10:5). 

Three areas of vocational concern will be considered: Home- 
making, Industry, and Government. These are areas of impor- 
tance not only because millions of people find in them their 
daily work, but also because they correspond to three of the 
“orders of creation’; that is, to three institutions or forms of 
community which arise out of the nature of man as made by 
God. Just as God “made the moon to mark the seasons” (Ps. 
104:19), so he created the home, the state, the economic life, as 
areas in which men are called to work, and as guides to the forms 
of work the Creator wills to be done.t The human “orders” differ 
from the “laws of nature” in that they belong to the sphere of 
human freedom and decision. Since they have been corrupted by 
sin, the Christian is called to bring about the transformation of 
these social structures so that they will more faithfully serve the 
purposes of the Creator. 

The three ‘‘orders” of the home, the state, and the economic 
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life overlap one another to a large extent. The fact that a man 
may simultaneously be a father, a foreman, and a citizen brings 
into clearer focus the truth that although “vocation” includes 
“occupation,” it is not limited to it, but is co-extensive with one’s 
obligation to respond obediently to the will of God in every de- 
partment of life. 


The Creation Ordinance of Marriage 


Homemaking keeps more people busy than any other single oc- 
cupation in our nation. More than 33 million American women 
are exclusively engaged in keeping house.? Although one out of 
three women now work outside the home,? it is probable that 
most of these also assume some responsibilities at home. Add to 
this the men who have responsibility for the support of the home, 
and we find that substantially the entire adult population of 
the world is involved in the work of the home to some degree 
or other. 

We have previously referred to the biblical text on which this 
book is based as man’s cultural mandate, and as the creation 
ordinance of labor. We might with equal propriety refer to it as 
the creation ordinance of marriage and the family. “So God 
created man in his own image... male and female he created 
them. And God .. . said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and 
fill the earth and subdue it .. .’”” (Gen. 1:27-28). God here calls 
men and women to be his co-creators in bringing new lives into 
existence, and to be his co-laborers in nurturing these new lives so 
that all the earth may be subdued to the will of its Maker. This 
text provides a solid scriptural basis for interpreting marriage 
and family life as ‘‘vocation.” 

Entirely apart from the effects of sin, it is essential that the 
population of the earth be continually replenished, and that each 
successive generation be prepared for its responsibilities. Luther 
noted the way in which the two creation mandates of marriage 
and work interpenetrate each other at many points. ‘Family life 
is exacting. The head of the house has the lifelong worry over 
daily bread. .. . The rearing of children is a trial for both par- 
ents. To one of his youngsters Luther said, ‘Child, what have you 
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done that I should love you so? You have disturbed the whole 
household with your bawling.’ . .. The mother of course has the 
brunt of it. But the father may have to hang out the diapers, to 
the neighbors’ amusement. ‘Let them laugh. God and the angels 
smile in heaven.’ ’’4 

Our Genesis text agrees with the findings of anthropology in 
asserting the primacy of the family among all social relations. Re- 
cent studies of primitive origins seem to indicate that the family 
has always been the basic unit of society.5 The notion that men 
and women in primitive society had promiscuous sexual relations 
as an accepted practice and that children were brought up by 
the group rather than by parents was a popular theory around 
the turn of our century, but it is now regarded as fanciful. George 
Homans of Harvard University concedes that men may have 
“lived in families as long as men have been men.’”’* Our Genesis 
text implies that simultaneously with the creation of male and 
female came the divine “order” which gives to the family the 
place of primacy among all social institutions: “Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the earth .. .” (Gen. 1:28). 

Not only does our text presuppose marriage, but when com- 
bined with Genesis 2:24, it may be taken as the creation mandate 
for monogamous marriage. When Jesus was asked by the Phari- 
sees about the Mosaic provision for divorce (Deut. 24:1-4), he re- 
plied with a significant appeal to the creation ordinance of mar- 
riage, “From the beginning it was not so” (Matt. 19:8b). Moses’ 
admission of divorce under certain circumstances was due to the 
peoples’ hardness of heart, and represented a compromise with 
the divine ideal of monogamous marriage. “But from the be- 
ginning of creation, ‘God made them male and female.’ ‘For this 
reason a man shall leave his father and mother and be joined to 
his wife, and the two shall become one.’ So they are no longer 
two but one” (Mark 10:6-8). This passage clearly implies that 
God calls man to respond to his creation mandate for family life 
only within the framework of a permanent monogamous mar- 
riage. “It is part of the very way in which God has created man 
and woman ... that only monogamy corresponds to the destiny 
given to man by God. . . . Why the ‘monos’ in monogamy is so 
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essential whereas in other circumstances, for instance, in friend- 
ship, it is not essential, cannot be understood save in the light 
of the truth that God has created sex. In creating man and 
woman God has appointed a definite order for the sex relation, 
an ‘order of creation.’ ”’? 

The Creator himself is responsible for the bi-sexuality upon 
which the family rests. “So God created man in his own image 

. male and female he created them’ (Gen. 1:27). Moreover, 
according to our text, procreation is one of God’s command- 
ments: “and God said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply... .’” 
(Gen, 1:28). The bi-sexual arrangement must therefore be judged 
good, because it is grounded in the will of the Creator: “And God 
saw everything that he had made, and behold, it was very good” 
(Gen. 1:31). 

This biblical view of sex stands in contrast with two other views 
which challenge it, asceticism on the one hand and a purely 
physiological conception of human sexuality such as that favored 
by Kinsey on the other. While the Old Testament is opposed to 
promiscuity, and repeatedly condemns religious cults such as Baal 
worship which encouraged sacramental sex orgies, it is neverthe- 
less opposed to asceticism. It regards sex as good and considers 
marriage to be the normal state in which the majority of men 
and women will make their response to God’s summons. Of course 
there are always some whose field of service will preclude mar- 
riage, and whose calling will therefore require the maintenance 
of celibacy. From the standpoint of the Bible, neither celibacy 
nor marriage has virtue in itself, but only in relation to one’s 
total vocation.® 

This same conception of sex and marriage underlies New 
Testament thought on the subject. Jesus himself did not marry, 
and insisted that the Kingdom of God have precedence even over 
domestic ties (Luke 14:26), but he clearly taught that marriage 
was ordained of God when he said, ‘What therefore God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). Paul was 
unmarried, and expressed preference for the celibate state for 
those who were able to remain continent, but his preference for 
celibacy was due to his foreshortened eschatology. It is not a sin 
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to marry, he stated, but the responsibilities of family life would 
distract his readers from making preparations for the imminent 
return of the Lord (1 Cor. 7:8-9, 26, 32-35). Thus, neither Jesus 
nor Paul required celibacy as a matter of principle, or even 
favored it for all Christians.1° When ascetic gnostic teachers ab- 
stained from marriage and tried to forbid others to marry on the 
grounds that it entailed bondage to the material world and 
sensual passions, the author of First Timothy called them liars 
and. deceivers. ‘The material world including the human body, 
he insists, is good, and ought to be received with thanksgiving 
from the God who created it (1 Tim. 4:1-4). 

The Bible also stands over against all attempts to treat sex on 
a purely physiological basis. Sexual union was not intended solely 
as an act whereby a human male and a human female satisfy a 
biological urge. Man is a unity of body and spirit, so that what 
affects the one affects the other. Moreover, in sexual relations one 
is always dealing with other selves who are persons rather than 
animals or objects. It is no accident that the Old Testament uses 
the term “to know” in describing the sexual union of man and 
woman. The use of this term implies that the act involves the 
whole person, the entire self, in each case. “In this coming to- 
gether of two persons there is disclosed to each something of the 
mystery of human existence—the complementary character of the 
sexes, the dependence of the self upon other selves, the freedom 
of the self to give its whole self to another, the mystery of creation, 
and the fulfillment of the self’ through love (agape).™ 

When bi-sexuality is understood on biblical terms as a relation- 
ship between two persons, it is easy to see that it is designed to 
serve not one but two main purposes. Not only does it serve the 
end of procreation, but it also serves as an expression of fellow- 
ship. Not only does God call man and woman to serve as his 
partners in creation through the process of procreation, but he 
also calls them into fellowship with each other. He saw that it 
was “not good that the man should be alone . . . Therefore a 
man leaves his father and his mother and cleaves to his wife, and 
they become one... .” (Gen. 2:18, 24). They do indeed become 
“one flesh,” but there must also be unity in spirit, in ideals, in 
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allegiance to God’s will, if there is to be a home environment in 
which children are raised to acknowledge God’s rule. 

Berdyaev goes so far as to assert that a marital union for the 
sole purpose of procreation must be judged immoral.!? Both 
Catholics and Protestants honor this dual role of sex in marriage. 
Since the 1930 papal encyclical Castz Connubi, which conceded 
the right to restrict sex unions to those periods in the woman’s 
monthly cycle of fertility and sterility when conception is least 
likely to occur, the major issue in dispute between Catholics and 
Protestants now concerns the method to be employed when con- 
trol of conception is desired. The Catholic objection to artificial 
means of birth control as “against nature” and therefore con- 
trary to God’s will seems invalid to most Protestants. If it were 
consistently employed, it would prohibit any interference with 
natural processes, such as the use of medicines to combat sickness, 
the wearing of clothing, and all of man’s other cultural achieve- 
ments.18 

The problem of birth control is related to the divine com- 
mand, “Fill the earth.” Is the human race multiplying so rapidly 
that it is in danger of outgrowing its own ability to provide food 
and other necessities as Malthus predicted in 1798?14 Our popu- 
lation explosion is the basic problem of the world today, accord- 
ing to many of our responsible and most intelligent leaders. 
Solutions to other major problems of world society (famine, war, 
health, decent standard of living, etc.) can never be found until 
and unless we first solve this problem. It is also important that 
consideration be given the unmet emotional needs of children 
and the possible depletion of a mother’s physical strength when 
children follow one another too rapidly. 


Marriage as Affected by Sin and Redemption 


Although marriage with its bi-sexual basis is not in any sense 
evil in itself, the good purposes of the Creator are often frustrated 
by sinful people, so that what God intended for blessing becomes 
a curse. The intrusion of sin does not negate the Genesis (1:27-28) 
view of marriage and family life as vocation. God continues to 
call men and women to establish homes, to multiply, and to pre- 
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pare their children to participate in the work of subduing the 
earth. As a result of sin, God in addition calls men and women 
to participate as his partners in the process of redemption. ‘There 
is a necessary discipline involved in the adjustments which must 
be made by two people who would become as one. This discipli- 
nary process is in itself evidence of God’s redemptive provision for 
mankind. God also calls parents to serve as channels through 
which his saving grace may be made effective in the lives of chil- 
dren, in and through the process of daily nurture. 

The coming of sin into the world, according to Genesis, 
brought a twofold curse upon marriage. First, woman’s pain in 
childbearing was multiplied (Gen. 3:16a). This does not mean 
that woman’s physical constitution was altered by sin so that a 
biological function, otherwise painless, thereafter became a pain- 
ful one. The phrase “multiply your pain” suggests that the 
natural suffering related to childbirth was aggravated by sin. In 
ancient times, childbirth was a critical event in a woman’s life. 
The lack of hygienic conditions surrounding childbirth, the 
dearth of knowledge about prenatal care, the absence of trained 
midwives, added up to a relatively high mortality rate both for 
mothers and infants. At such an anxious moment in a woman’s 
life, the sense of past wrongdoing was likely to weigh upon her 
with peculiar heaviness. The emotions of fear and anxiety thus 
aroused would inevitably make the process of childbirth more 
difficult and painful.16 The coming of a child into a home is to 
be reckoned among life’s most joyous experiences. Yet even this 
event, when human sin is introduced, becomes marred with pain 
and peril. 

The other aspect of the curse upon marriage is said to lie in 
the fact that the woman’s “husband .. . shall rule over” her 
(3:16b). This passage does not give divine approval to the domi- 
nation of the wife by the husband. To the contrary, the creation 
ordinance of marriage in the preceding chapter implies that 
husband and wife should complement each other. This is one 
evident meaning of the symbolism of woman being taken from 
man’s rib (Gen. 2:18-25). The raising of questions about equality 
between the sexes, or attempts to relegate one sex or the other 
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to a position of inferiority, is clear evidence that sin has frus- 
trated the divine ideal. In primitive cultures, due largely to man’s 
superior physical strength, patriarchal husband-wife relationships 
were commonplace, but these did not represent the will of God 
for the sexes, any more than the matriarchal arrangements of 
these latter days! 

These two curses upon the relationships between husband and 
wife and mother and child typify but do not exhaust the various 
ways in which sin perverts the creation mandate of monogamous 
marriage. The polygamous family of Lamech (Gen. 4:19-23) repre- 
sents another of these sinful perversions which were common in 
Old Testament days. While polygamy is not a live alternative to 
monogamy in our society today, we do have the related concerns 
of premarital and extramarital sexual unions, both of which in- 
volve a rejection of the ideal of genuine monogamy. If the 
figures given out by the Kinsey Report are even approximately 
correct, more than half of the adult population of contemporary 
America has rejected in practice the biblical standard of marital 
fidelity. 

The problems of divorce and remarriage also arise out of man’s 
sinful failure to achieve the divine ideal of monogamous marriage. 
Every divorce represents a concession to human sin on the part 
of one or (usually) both of the marriage partners. This sort of 
failure should not be equated with the unpardonable sin. God 
no more abandons persons whose weakness becomes evident in 
the area of marriage than he abandons others of us whose moral 
failure is elsewhere. God offers his pardon “without money and 
without price” (Isa. 55:1b), and opens the way to the new life of 
obedience whatever may be our moral status or circumstance in 
life when the divine love finds us. The call of God to respond to 
his redemptive efforts comes not to righteous men and women but 
to sinners. 

No legalistic solution to all problems of divorce and remarriage 
is possible, because circumstances make each situation different. 
Under some circumstances divorce may even be the lesser of two 
evils. Where the inner meaning of marriage is gone and there 
seems to be no real basis for rebuilding it, and where careful con- 
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sideration has been given to the way in which the emotional needs 
of the children may best be served, “not to divorce,” as Brunner 
points out, “might be a sign of greater weakness, and might be 
a still greater offence against the Divine order.”’1”? The church 
must always emphasize the indissoluble character of marriage, 
but it must guard against this temptation to be legalistic in its 
dealings with people who fall short of the divine ideal. Regard- 
less of a person’s status as single, married, divorced, or seeking 
remarriage, the church must bear in mind that the ultimate pur- 
pose of God is not judgment but redemption, and it should seek 
to bring all persons to repentance that their lives thenceforth may 
witness to God’s renewing grace. 

According to the developmental concept of sex stressed by 
specialists in Christian counseling, the child noticeably, and the 
adult definitely but less obviously, grows through a series of 
stages, and the meaning of behavior at any particular point can- 
not be understood apart from this developmental sequence.1® 
Christian ethics ought therefore to be something more than a 
statement of the end-points that represent the divine ideal. It 
ought to be relevant to people who have not yet made the grade, 
to people who are struggling with moral problems, often without 
success. There ought, as Hiltner says, to be a “pastoral or shep- 
herding dimension of Christian ethics” which is a reflection of 
God “at work, supporting, sustaining, judging, and loving, 
throughout the process of development.” 19 


‘Modern Family Life as Vocation 


The greatest threat to modern family life, according to Elton 
and Pauline Trueblood, is the danger of the American family 
“withering away” through neglect of its members to face up to 
the question of what a family ought to be.?° This crisis in modern 
family life is in part the result of new and powerful social changes 
in Western civilization, and even more than the threats to family 
life posed by infidelity in its various forms does it point up the 
urgent need of recovering our lost sense of vocation in marriage 
and home life. 

School and assorted extra-curricular activities pull children 
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away from home and attempt to take over many of the functions 
formerly performed by the home. Club work, community respon- 
sibilities, social life, cultural enterprises, the growing demands of 
factory and office and store for the labors of men and women, pull 
parents away from home and children. 

The family is no longer bound together by strong economic 
ties as in the early colonial home, for women have now gained 
a large measure of economic independence.?! More than half of 
all women who work are married, and the proportion is rising.?? 
A survey made several years ago in Wichita, Kansas, revealed that 
20 per cent of all children under seventeen had employed mothers, 
with the result that large numbers of children were wholly with- 
out supervision before and after school.?8 Equally damaging to 
family life is the growing practice among men of accepting two 
jobs, so that they are often away from homes evenings and week 
ends. This double work load carried by mothers and fathers is 
sometimes a matter of economic necessity, but in many cases this 
may be ambiguously interpreted to mean purchase of a new car 
or television set. The net earnings of wives is usually very slight, 
since much of the extra money they earn goes for income taxes, 
lunch money, transportation, suitable clothing, and the wages of 
the baby sitter. The real motive for such work is often a desire to 
escape the boredom and loneliness which are associated with irk- 
some household tasks. Our present culture honors the career 
woman while according little or no real prestige to what a 
mother does in her home. Regardless of the reasons for the 
growth of this new pattern, such failure to maintain a center of 
stability for children through the continuous presence and care 
of one or more parents often leads to both insecurity and delin- 
quency on the part of the young.*4 

The Truebloods suggest two practical steps toward the re- 
covery of woman’s rightful place as the center of family life.?5 
First, the education of women should be slanted more toward 
preparation for the career of marriage and homemaking. This 
should be started by the parents during the daughter’s earliest 
years, by setting her the example of taking pride in a well-man- 
aged home, by giving her some responsibility for planning and 
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sharing the work of the home as she is able to assume it, and by 
helping her to learn how to establish good human relations.?¢ 
This functionally slanted kind of education should also affect the 
curriculum of the women’s colleges. At present women are edu- 
cated and taught to work like men. Not only is it wasteful to 
train women for professions in which they will never engage or 
will at most spend only a few interim years, but it is also frus- 
trating for women to receive an education which does not equip 
them for the career of making home life good, of complementing 
and encouraging husbands, and of guiding offspring through the 
bewildering problems of childhood into Christian maturity. 

The church would do well to consider how it might augment 
and continue this work of preparing women for the responsi- 
bilities of homemaking. Perhaps a decrease in the number of pro- 
grams, meetings, and activities is indicated so that the church 
will not add to those centrifugal forces pulling mothers away 
from their primary obligations. Perhaps a larger proportion of 
such programs as are provided by the church might through 
“dialogue” with those engaged in the work of homemaking shed 
light on such matters as child growth patterns, the characteristics 
of each age, the developmental approach to child behavior, how 
to lay the foundations of good mental] health, how to help chil- 
dren achieve emotional stability, how to give sex education, how 
to plan wholesome home-centered recreation for children and 
young people, how to mediate the divine forgiveness so that the 
child’s natural self-love may be increasingly balanced by consid- 
eration for others, how to teach a child that there are moral 
boundaries which cannot be ignored with impunity, the impor- 
tance of loving a child unconditionally, and a host of related 
problems. 

Second, and most important according to the Truebloods, there 
must be a recovery of the concept of homemaking as vocation. 
This is true for fathers and husbands as well as for wives and 
mothers, but since the father’s work often necessitates his absence 
from the home, the woman must normally provide the stabilizing 
center. The lives of husband and children will be good in the 
degree to which the woman takes her calling seriously, and makes 
their welfare her major concern. 
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Marriage, housekeeping, and motherhood require a great deal 
of self-discipline and sacrifice of personal freedom, comparable to 
that which is required of a soldier.?? This is a most difficult post, 
and there are seldom any tangible awards for achievement, but 
always much pain and shame should there be failure. Surely no 
wife and mother, and no husband and father, can begin to meet 
the challenge of creating a family life that will be a citadel against 
the forces of decay, and a testimony to the Lordship of Christ, un- 
less there is a sense of vocational undergirding, an awareness that 
God has called them to be his co-creators in bringing children 
into the world, and to be instruments through which his saving 
grace is made effective in their lives. The total submission of the 
self to the will of God in response to his call can cause even 
monotonous and irksome chores that are a necessary part of home- 
making to become suffused with divine significance. 

Mothers of young children should be on their guard against 
efforts to persuade them that community or church or school 
duties should take precedence over home responsibilities. The 
mother who paid a baby sitter to look after her own child while 
she did volunteer service at a community kindergarten is by no 
means in a class by herself. 

Response to God’s summons in one’s vocation often exempts 
the Christian from the manifold other demands that are made of 
his time and strength. This is one of the meanings of Christ’s 
promise that his “yoke is easy” and his “burden .. . light” (Matt. 
11:30). The only duty of the Christian is to follow his calling, 
and this may well mean that he is excused from the hundreds of 
other seeming obligations which compete for his attention. With 
good conscience the wife and mother may decline the challenge 
of urgent service if the latter conflicts with the duties of the 
primary vocation assigned her by God.28 

This is not to minimize the importance of civic responsibilities, 
or social service, or church work, but there are usually other per- 
sons without the pressures of motherhood and homemaking who 
can be enlisted to do such work. The care and nurture of chil- 
dren cannot be postponed, and it can seldom be turned over to 
others who will bring to the job the patience, judgment, and love 
that parents themselves can be expected to give. 


“I... beg you to lead a life worthy of the call- 
ing to which you have been called” (Ephesians 4:1). 


“If then you have not been faithful in the unright- 
eous mammon, who will entrust to you the true 
riches?” (Luke 16:11.) 


ill 


Industry and the Economic Life as Vocation 


Wherever human life exists, there some kind of an economic 
order exists also. ‘The economic life includes all of those relation- 
ships, decisions, and activities which are primarily concerned 
with the preparation of material goods for human use. Man can- 
not survive without the use of material goods or without the ex- 
penditure of labor to prepare such goods for use. Hence the 
economic order, like marriage, must also be understood as one 
of God’s original orders of creation. 

It is in this area of the economic life that today’s crucial world- 
wide ideological struggle is taking place. Individuals and nations 
are being divided into two rival camps, with Marxian-Leninist 
communism as the organizing philosophy on the one side, and 
with belief in freedom and human dignity the common denomi- 
nator of various groups on the other. 


God’s Creation Ordinance for the Economic Life 


Not only is the economic life an order of creation; it is also an 
ordinance of creation. Like all the divine orders, it is also a divine 
law. (See chapter 1, section 2.) ‘The text for our book, “Subdue 
. .. [the earth] and have dominion,” not only contains the crea- 
tion ordinances of work and of marriage, but it may also be re- 
garded as involving the creation ordinance for the economic life. 
Because man was created as a corporeal being, he must have 
dominion over the earth in order to supply his needs for shelter, 
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clothing, and food. Because man was created an intelligent agent 
in God’s own likeness, he is capable of creating an economic order 
which will give him an adequate supply of these physical neces- 
sities of life. 

Our contemporary economic life is characterized by an indus- 
trial order which depends upon an advanced form of technology. 
Emil Brunner in the recond volume of his Dogmatics referred to 
the words “replenish the earth and subdue it” as the “Magna 
Carta of all secular knowledge as well as of all the achievements 
of technics .. .””1 Because God wills man to have dominion over 
nature, it follows that the technological realm of plans, projects, 
procedures, by which human capacities are extended and refined 
through cleverly devised tools, are not simply divinely approved, 
but also divinely ordained, as the prerogative of man. Both sci- 
ence and technology therefore received their divine authoriza- 
tion at the creation. All this follows from the fact that God cre- 
ated man in his own image, and thus equipped him to have 
dominion over nature.? 

Man has always made use of technology. In fact, the first epochs 
of human history are distinguished by their technical character, as 
we speak of the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. 
The curve of mankind’s technical evolution up to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century was comparable to a continuously and 
almost imperceptibly rising straight line, but at that moment in 
history it abruptly took the form of a parabola becoming steeper 
and steeper. The breaking through of this underground current 
to the surface was due in large measure to the application of sci- 
entific methods and results to the problems of technology. Today 
the speed with which one technical invention presses hard on 
another leaves mankind breathless. As industry has made increas- 
ing use of these new processes, man has been given undreamed-of 
resources for the subjugation of nature. Fundamentally, there is 
nothing new in all this. It has ever been true that obedience to 
God’s command to have dominion over the earth called for knowl- 
edge about the earth, and for the application of human intelli- 
gence to the problems of making it minister to man’s needs. 
Nevertheless, mankind’s technical inventions have in the last few 
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decades become a great revolutionary factor in the life of the 
Western nations, and increasingly of the whole world. Thus tech- 
nology has become the dominating factor of modern industrial 
civilization.’ 

Not the least of the reasons for the importance of the economic 
life and the industrial order is that the great majority of people 
in the world of work find their careers in this area. ‘Their careers 
are intermeshed in such a way as to form a bewildering complex 
of human interdependence. 

Our text implies that earth can be subdued only by the co-oper- 
ative labors of many people. Attention was directed earlier to the 
fact that it was not merely an individual Adam but mankind 
which was created in God’s image and commanded to bring the 
earth under subjection (Gen. 1:27). This implies that life-in- 
community will be the indispensable concomitant of subduing 
the earth. The producer is able to produce only through groups 
of co-operating laborers who process raw materials furnished by 
other groups of workers. The consumer is also dependent upon 
many kinds of producers and distributors of goods. ‘This inter- 
dependence of groups and individuals points to the will of the 
Creator that men should live in community rather than in isola- 
tion, and that society should recognize its actual oneness and 
establish economic institutions which will serve the true welfare 
both of those who produce and of those who use the products of 
human labor.t This makes it plain that the divine purpose of an 
economic order is service. Industrialists and economic theorists 
often assume that the development of the economic process is an 
end in itself, forgetting that its function is to minister to human 
life, both to its preservation and to its cultural and spiritual 
enrichment. 

A bird’s-eye view® of our interdependence in the modern Amer- 
ican industrial world shows that there are about 6.2 million farm- 
ers and farm workers, and about 800,000 people working in mines 
and quarries and at oil wells, providing the raw materials for in- 
dustry. About seventeen million workers are employed in manu- 
facturing plants which use these raw materials, ranging from 
giant steel mills to small bakeries, from sawmills to dress factories. 
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Around 11.3 million people are engaged in trade, and see that the 
consumer gets the products turned out in the factories. Some four 
million people work in transportation and public utilities, and 
are responsible for moving raw materials from farm and mine to 
factory, and from factory to market, and for supplying the electric 
power and telephone systems and other utilities by means of 
which most industries operate. There are 2.8 million construction 
workers who build the factories, stores, and office buildings in 
which people work, as well as homes, churches, and roads. Ap- 
proximately six million people supply various services ranging 
from dry cleaning to medical care. ‘The 2.3 million people who 
work in banks and in insurance and real estate companies also 
supply vital services without which our entire business system 
could not function. In addition to all these, there are the cus- 
tomers who purchase and use the goods provided by modern 
industry. This means that in some way or other literally every 
person is involved in and deeply affected by what goes on in the 
great world of industry. 

From the Christian standpoint, an adequate understanding of 
the economic order must begin with the fact of the goodness of 
the material world and with the beneficent provision God has 
made in creation whereby man’s needs for food, clothing, and 
shelter may be met. This biblical view of the created world and 
man’s economic activities wipes out every suggestion that the 
economic order is essentially “low” or “unspiritual.’”’ Economic 
activity, rightly conducted, is divine service, because it is in re- 
sponse to the command of the Creator.® 

We Christians still suffer from the Oriental and Greek concept 
of the “spiritual” which was prone to regard the material world 
as evil rather than good, and to attach the highest value to con- 
templation. Just as Greek thought looked upon the handling of 
tools and the making of things out of raw materials as an indig- 
nity, so our society may rank intellectual or aesthetic or religious 
activities as more “spiritual” than the “sordid’’ demands of the 
industrial order. The Hebrew-Christian religion, however, com- 
pletely alters the very idea of what is “spiritual.’’ The work of 
the manual laborer is just as “spiritual” as the most exalted intel- 
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lectual pursuits, if undertaken as a real service to the neighbor in 
response to the divine command to have dominion. This earth is 
good because God made it, and the Christian is commanded to 
think not only of the next world but also of this world, and to 
seek the best of both for himself and his neighbor. 


The Economic Problem and Biblical Faith 


The Bible places the economic problem in the very center of 
its thinking. In the Old Testament the prophets were supremely 
concerned about social justice, and often decried the mismanage- 
ment of material possessions, particularly the exploitation of the 
poor by the rich. The law codes of the Old Testament were aston- 
ishingly comprehensive, and were designed to regulate all areas 
of life, especially the area of economics. The law code in the 
central chapters of Deuteronomy (12-26) sets forth the responsi- 
bilities of the Israelites concerning property, business, farming, 
government, marriage, court procedure, and social justice. 

The New Testament also has much to say about the economic 
problem. Jesus and the apostles explain the law of love mainly by 
using illustrations drawn from the economic order, and their 
imperatives are mainly concerned with the ethical dimension of 
economic life.” 

In biblical terminology, all the economic activity concerned 
with processing, distributing, possessing, and using material goods 
goes by the name of stewardship. One of the great religious trage- 
dies of our day has been the erosion of the biblical content of this 
word so that it is no longer associated with the totality of life 
and the resources of the earth, but primarily with appeals for the 
support of churches. Man’s obligations as stewards of God’s world. 
cannot be discharged by “token’’ gifts to church or charity 
“skimmed from the top of a full cup.” § Stewardship properly in- 
cludes man’s use of all his talents and all the resources of God’s 
world according to the will of God. Stewardship calls for an 
acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty in areas of the production 
and distribution of material goods, management and labor, wages 
and prices, capital and profits, ownership of property, and use 
of the tools of production. 
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The principle of stewardship gives light for the resolution of 
the conflict between those who identify the Christian faith with 
a purely individualistic conception of property, and those who 
identify it with an entirely collectivistic view. From the standpoint 
of the Bible, all property belongs to God the Creator. Job repre- 
sents God as saying, “Whatever is under the whole heaven is 
mine” (Job 41:11). Man’s relationship to land, minerals, water, 
air, and living creatures is one of stewardship, of obligation to 
use all these things in accordance with the will of the sovereign 
Creator. 

Within the context of God’s absolute ownership, biblical faith 
assumes the necessity of some measure of individual ownership. 
In the Old Testament, the command, “You shall not steal” (Exod. 
20:15), presupposes the right of individual ownership. Similarly, 
the New Testament presupposes some measure of private owner- 
ship as normal. The form of communism practiced for a time in 
Jerusalem after Pentecost as an expression of brotherly love (Acts 
2:44-45; 4:32) was no exception to this rule, for church members 
were under no compulsion to put their property at the disposal 
of the Christian community. 

There are good reasons for the acceptance of the institution 
of private property in addition to the authority of Scripture. ‘The 
ownership of property is an incentive to diligence in work. Most 
men are at least in part stimulated only by the promise of material 
reward to do the monotonous, difficult, and dangerous tasks which 
must be done if the needs of all are to be met. ‘This will no doubt 
continue to be true so long as self-interest remains. Another rea- 
son for the institution of private property is that it is an essential 
to self-determination and self-fulfillment. The individual can 
realize meaning and value in his life only if he is free to adopt 
and carry out purposes of his own. Material goods are necessary 
as instruments through which the personality may express and 
realize itself. It is significant that in communist societies where 
the right of private property is denied, and where all property 
is owned and controlled by the state, the governing authorities 
hold almost unlimited power to determine the lives of the citi- 
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zens and to prevent them from fulfilling any goals and needs not 
approved by the rulers.® 

To acknowledge the right of private property, however, is not 
to justify an unconditional right to acquire it and dispose of it as 
one pleases. To insist that private property rights are uncondi- 
tional reflects an extreme economic individualism. Property own- 
ers so motivated have long opposed social legislation for the 
benefit of impoverished and exploited people. Extreme economic 
individualism has furnished support for the theory that the state 
cannot legitimately limit property rights even when the common 
good demands it. Private property rarely if ever is entirely created 
by those who possess title to it. Much wealth is inherited from 
others who labored for its creation in former years. The acqui- 
sition of wealth is always made possible by a co-operative process 
in which numerous people make their contribution. Both the 
recognition of the right to property and the creation of property 
depend in the last analysis upon society. Experience has taught 
us that there are grave moral and social dangers related to the 
accumulation of wealth, and society must impose limitations upon 
its acquisition and use in order to protect the welfare of less 
fortunate persons and of society as a whole.1° 

According to George Thomas, the major threat to justice in 
the democracies has come from the concentration of economic 
power. Americans have from the: beginning of their national 
life been extremely conscious of the dangers of “big government’; 
it has been only during the last few generations that they have 
also learned to be afraid of “big business” and to insist upon 
the control of it by the government. The fact that during the 
past twenty years “‘big business” has come to be balanced by 
“big labor” does not diminish, but rather increases, the responsi- 
bility of government which must provide checks to the power of 
both in the interest of the community as a whole. As desirable as 
lower taxes and less concentration of power in the central govern- 
ment would be, it is unrealistic to hope for a return to weak gov- 
ernment in a society where capital and labor have both attained 
the stature of giants. ‘The dangers inherent in “big government” 
can be reduced to a minimum if the citizens give it only so much 
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power as is necessary for its purposes, and hold it strictly responsi- 
ble to themselves for the use of such powers as may be delegated 
to“ 

The real problem related to private ownership is how much 
property a person has a moral right to possess. Thomas suggests 
that the simplest but also the least unsatisfactory answer is that 
a person has a moral right only to as much property as he actu- 
ally needs. Since the needs of persons differ according to tempera- 
ment, interests, and circumstances, this principle can never be 
made the basis for a law which would define the amount of prop- 
erty everyone should have, but it does have some value as a “regu- 
lative ideal” to be applied by each individual for himself.1? 

Protestant ethics in recent decades has been shamefully out of 
touch with life, and has practically ignored the phenomenon of 
the rise and victorious expansion of capitalistic economics, which 
is probably the greatest single upheaval of social life in the mod- 
ern world.1? As a result, many laymen are disposed to accept the 
totally distorted view that business and industry are outside the 
province of religion and ethics, and that the Christian churches 
should concern themselves only with the salvation of individuals. 

John Bennett mentions two important connections between 
the Christian experience of personal salvation and social salva- 
tion as the latter is related to economic life. First, personal sal- 
vation involves the awareness of being forgiven or accepted by 
God. This can of course be experienced by the wealthy who 
overcome the temptation to idolatrous worship of mammon, and 
by the poor who submit themselves to God’s will in the midst of 
their oppressed condition. Nevertheless, such economic condi- 
tions as the following can constitute obstacles to the experience 
of personal salvation: poor housing conditions, which adversely 
affect family morale and the emotional health of children; ex- 
treme contrasts between wealth and poverty, which generate 
bitterness and hostility; unemployment, which creates a sense 
of not being wanted or needed by society; placing of undue em- 
phasis upon personal financial gain, which can create a corrupt 
moral climate for children and adults. If the church contents 
itself with preaching a gospel of love while at the same time it 
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remains indifferent to the physical needs of those to whom it 
ministers, it lays itself open to the charge of hypocrisy. And its 
efforts in behalf of the salvation of the poor are very apt to 
provoke resentment against the church and rejection of the mes- 
sage it proclaims.'4 

The second essential feature of Christian salvation, according 
to Bennett, is growth in obedience and love. This implies an even 
broader reason for concern with the fundamental economic needs 
of the neighbor. ‘The believer who responds to the love of God 
in Christ will not only be motivated to seek to bring the neigh- 
bor to an experience of the divine forgiveness, but he will also 
be led to serve whatever economic needs the neighbor may have 
for his total fulfillment as a human being. This may and usually 
does call for more than charity: it may lead the Christian to seek 
to create or to modify economic institutions in the name of 
justice so that they will make possible the achievement of all the 
values and goods intended by the Creator for the enrichment of 
human life.15 

The Hebrew-Christian faith is the most “avowedly materialist 
of all the great religions.’’16 ‘The “materialist” concern of the 
Old ‘Testament prophets was surpassed only by the New Testa- 
ment with its doctrine of Incarnation—“the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us’ (John 1:14). God was so much concerned 
with the historical process that he sent his only Son into the 
world as a manifestation of his love (1 John 4:9). This doctrine 

is central in the New Testament, and becomes the test of whether 
_ or not one is a Christian; namely, Do you acknowledge “that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh”? (1 John 4:2.) So the Christian faith 
cannot be spiritualized as though it had no relation to flesh and 
blood, to work and property. 

This “biblical materialism” is the Christian answer to commu- 
nism. Marx was contemptuous of religion which became an 
opiate, and which directed people’s attention away from the 
stern and often ugly economic realities of this world with its 
promise of “pie in the sky when you die.” It must be protested 
that whenever church members have so concentrated on heavenly 
rewards as to make “the things of earth” to “grow strangely dim,” 
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they have behaved more like Hindu mystics than like Christian 
stewards. 

We must hasten to distinguish this “biblical materialism” from 
the economic materialism advocated by Marx, who taught that 
the course of history is determined by the economic processes 
involved in the production and distribution of goods. The bibli- 
cal view to the contrary insists that the most powerful force in 
history is the will of a righteous and sovereign God. The Christian 
doctrine of creation represents an equally strong rejection of all 
other forms of secular materialism which conceive of money, and 
of the material things and pleasures which money buys, and of 
the power and prestige which money can help one to attain, as 
the highest values of life. It is possible for non-Marxist capitalists 
of our Western culture to fall as far below the requirements of 
Christian stewardship as Marxists.17 


Sin, Redemption, and the Economic Life 


Thus far, we have seen that the economic order is one of God’s 
orders of creation, and as such must be judged good. But there is 
a dark side to this truth. According to Scripture, this order like 
all the others has been distorted by human sin, so that the benef- 
icent intention of the Creator is not fully realized. Economic 
activity has become tainted with self-love, pride, and idolatry. 
Community life has become partial and broken. Instead of mutual 
service, there is exploitation; instead of justice, there is oppres- 
sion. ‘There are extremes of poverty and wealth existing side by 
side, and there are divisions of class against class.18 When the sole 
aim of economic activity is profit, the economic sphere tends to 
become a vast soulless mechanical monster where personal con- 
siderations disappear, and where labor becomes a mere com- 
modity.1® 

This is not to say that the solution to the evils of a free enter- 
prise economy is collectivism. Collectivist societies may preserve 
the outward shell of community by the coercive subjection of 
men to the state. But as long as man remains human, collectivism 
which stifles freedom and creativity will be intolerable to the 
human spirit.?° 
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On the other hand, merely to express revulsion at the idea of 
Communism is an insufficient answer to the evils of free enter- 
prise. From the standpoint of biblical faith, the rise and spread 
of Marxist Communism should be interpreted as a divine judg- 
ment upon the evils of Western civilization. Our failure to estab- 
lish genuine community and to achieve justice under the techni- 
cal conditions of modern society make possible the growth of 
Marxism with its promise of community and social justice. In 
God’s providence, the success of Communism may be a way of 
educating the world to a higher righteousness. As Isaiah said, 
“When thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world learn righteousness” (Isa. 26:9b). To recognize the hand 
of God in these judgments can transmute the despair of our 
day which arises out of the sense of life’s meaninglessness, into 
that “godly grief” which “produces a repentance that leads to 
salvation ...” (2 Cor. 7:10).?4 

Luther once described the economic order as being like a 
drunken peasant who when he is helped onto his horse on the 
one side promptly falls off on the other. Because of human sin, 
the economic order oscillates continually between an individual- 
ism which destroys community and a collectivism which destroys 
freedom.?? 

Some fanatical defenders of the system of private enterprise 
will no doubt be horrified at the admission that this system too 
is infected by sin, and falls short of the glory of God (Rom. 3:23). 
It is the Christian’s duty to fight against the evil elements of what- 
ever economic system he happens to live under, and to resist the 
temptation to regard any one system, with all its evils, as fixed and 
sacrosanct. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the private enterprise system is 
that it permits the retention of a maximum amount of freedom. 
For the Christian, freedom means the opportunity and responsi- 
bility to obey God under those circumstances. For precisely this 
is the Christian’s vocation. Man is not meant or made to be at the 
mercy of the economic system. ‘The report of the World Council 
of Churches, meeting in Evanston in 1954, observed how Western 
civilization has increasingly taken control of economic affairs, so 
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that what was formerly thought of as the working of inexorable 
laws of supply and demand is now a complicated joint activity 
for the common good engaged in by groups of managers, workers, 
and public servants in a more humane context of trusteeship. Thus 
freedom has already been utilized to set up some checks and bal- 
ances and controls which have considerably modified our system 
of economics. One has only to recall that the day of sweatshops 
and child labor is providentially on the wane to realize that we 
have already entered upon a new phase in economic policy 
making.?8 

We cannot, as Brunner says, let the Christian life wait until 
a radically different economic order is here, for none of us knows 
whether there will be any better order within our lifetime. So 
while the Christian should seek to improve the present order, his 
primary responsibility is to exercise his calling as service to his 
neighbor within the present system, whether he be capitalist or 
proletarian, manufacturer, workman, or professional man.*4 The 
prevalence of sin within this order will serve to remind him that 
his Christian calling as God’s steward can only be exercised as 
he swims against the current. 

It goes without saying that economics is a very large and com- 
plicated subject upon which no one can presume to have the last 
word. And it is true that Protestant ethics has for many years 
been sadly out of touch with life in our industrial order. It is 
further true that the church has no Christian economic program 
to advance by means of which all problems will be solved. It does 
not follow, however, that the Christian faith is irrelevant to the 
problems of the economic order. The Christian must recognize 
that no area can be exempt from the Lordship of Christ. 

The attack on these problems must be a joint undertaking, in 
which professional economists, specialists in business and indus- 
try, representatives of labor, together with others who are well 
versed in Christian ethics, take counsel together. The key word 
again is “dialogue,” and the laity must assume more responsibility 
for integrating the value-system of the Christian faith with mod- 
ern industrial life, and for arresting the growing trend toward 
fragmentation of modern life. A great deal of technical knowledge 
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is indispensable to drawing up proposals for dealing with such 
problems as rates of interest, inflation, automation, taxation, and 
the role of the government in controlling the abuses of free 
enterprise. But only those laymen who are aware of the relevance 
of love and justice to the economic order, and who sincerely seek 
for solutions to its problems within a context of stewardship, can 
hope to know the meaning of vocation within this important 
sphere of service. 


“I urge that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and thanksgivings be made for . . . kings and all 
who are in high positions, that we may lead a quiet 
and peaceable life, godly and respectful in every 
way” (1 Timothy 2:1-2). 


“Render therefore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s’” 
(Matthew 22:21). 


| P 


Government, Law, and Politics as Vocation 


The third major area of vocational concern is that of govern- 
ment, law, and politics. Here again is a field of enormous im- 
portance, and one in which large numbers of people find their 
daily work. Some eight million persons are employed by our 
local, state, or Federal government. Around 5.9 million of these 
are state and local government employees, including teachers in 
public schools, policemen, firemen, and postmen; and approxi- 
mately 2.4 million are civilian employees of the Federal govern- 
ment. If the 2.6 million men and women in our armed forces are 
added, this gives an aggregate of 10.9 million government work- 
ers.1 All of us are citizens of the state, which means that for 
literally every person this must be ph ciplteak as an area of vo- 
cational concern. 


A Theology of the State 


The divine ordinance which calls for man to have dominion 
over all the earth explicitly commits this assignment to mankind 
(Gen. 1:26-27). Man is destined, by the nature with which he is 
endowed, to live not as a solitary individual but in community 
with other men. It follows that the political order is also an order 
of creation, and that some form of government is necessary. The 
state therefore is indispensable for the attainment of the objec- 
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tives committed by the Creator to mankind. Some constructive 
and positive functions of the state are often overlooked by those 
who see government as ordained exclusively for the restraint of 
wrong. The state, entirely apart from sin, facilitates corporate 
and co-operative ventures, and thus makes possible a more com- 
prehensive and inclusive society. 

The fact of sin furnishes an added reason for the necessary 
existence of the state. Luther and Calvin follow Paul in teaching 
that the state must use force in order to restrain man’s wicked- 
ness. ‘Those who urge the suspension of law enforcement “‘fool- 
ishly imagine a perfection which can never be found in any com- 
munity of men.’’? It therefore belongs to the essence of the state 
that it should have the power to compel obedience.® In order to 
further the common life, the state as the organ of the community 
must have the power to lay down laws and to enforce them if need 
be with supreme power upon reluctant citizens.* It must have this 
power to preserve the unity of the state and to secure the har- 
mony necessary for the development of social relationships and 
individual capacities. In performing such functions the state rep- 
resents the will of God for a sinful order. For the ruler “is the 
servant of God to execute his wrath on the wrongdoer” (Rom. 
13:4). 

Failure to gain historical perspective concerning the difference 
between the role of leaders and people in ancient Israel and in 
modern democratic America has resulted in much confused think- 
ing. Israel was constituted as a political state or theocracy under 
God’s instructions, and her religious leaders through most of her 
history exercised political as well as religious authority. How- 
ever, it was expected that this authority should be exercised 
under God and in accordance with the demands of justice and 
righteousness. Since God was the universal Creator and Ruler, 
Israel came to understand through the teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets of the eighth to the sixth centuries B.c. that all men 
and nations stood under the divine judgment and were respon- 
sible to his will. 

The writers of the New Testament reflect a different attitude 
toward political authorities. The stress is no longer upon the 
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justice which God demands of the rulers of nations, but upon the 
obligation of Christians to accept the political order as the work 
of divine providence, and to obey the rulers who are declared to 
be God’s servants. Paul wrote, “let every person be subject to the 
governing authorities. For there is no authority except from God, 
and those that exist have been instituted by God. Therefore he 
who resists the authorities resists what God has appointed, and 
those who resist will incur judgment” (Rom. 13:1-2). And Peter 
wrote, “Be subject for the Lord’s sake to every human institution, 
whether it be to the emperor as supreme, or to governors as sent 
by him to punish those who do wrong and to praise those who do 
right” (1 Peter 2:13-14). In practice Peter recognized limits to 
this position when he told the Sanhedrin, the captain, and his 
officers, ““We must obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 

This qualification of one’s duty to obey political authorities is 
also supported by the words of Jesus, ‘““Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” 
(Mark 12:17). The first part of Jesus’ statement encourages the 
same attitude of obedience to the state we have seen in the writ- 
ings of Paul and Peter, and specifically at a point where human 
nature is chronically reluctant—the payment of taxes.5 But the 
latter part of this same quotation directs man’s primary loyalty 
above the state to God alone. Jefferson interpreted the second 
part of this statement to mean, “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience 
to God.’’6 

The book of Revelation reflects an attitude toward the state 
that is radically different from that of Paul. The author of the 
former, writing after a state-supported persecution of the Chris- 
tians, speaks of Rome as “Babylon the great, mother of harlots 
and of earth’s abominations,” and as “the woman, drunk with the 
blood of the saints and... the martyrs of Jesus” (Rev. 17:5-6). 

The dominant attitude of Christians toward governing authori- 
ties down to the modern period has been closer to that of Paul 
than to that of the author of the Revelation. In the main they have 
assumed that kings and rulers derived their authority from God 
and must be obeyed. As a result of Calvinistic influences, a dif- 
ferent attitude toward the state has emerged. Though govern- 
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ments exist in accordance with the will of God, they also reflect 
human imperfections; and, like all things human, when found 
wanting they should be criticized and reformed, or if necessary 
overthrown.” 

There were good reasons for the political conservatism of New 
Testament Christians. Their position was completely different 
from that of Israel in Old Testament days. Israel had been a 
political state whose rulers had a responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity to govern the internal and foreign affairs of the state in 
accordance with God’s will. The early Christians, a tiny minority 
with no political power, subject to pagan rulers, had little op- 
portunity to influence the rulers of the Roman Empire. In ad- 
dition, they expected history to be terminated in the near future, 
at which time God would overthrow the forces of evil and es- 
tablish his Kingdom; hence political issues seemed unimportant. 
Moreover, because of their belief that men are sinful, they be- 
lieved that even the pagan state was necessary as a dike against 
anarchy (Rom. 13:3-5). Even the state-sanctioned persecution of 
Christians which preceded the writing of Peter’s First Epistle did 
not turn its author against the state. He apparently believed that 
the persecution of Christians would stop once it became clear that 
they were neither rebellious nor lawless, and that their only 
crime was that of being Christians. He followed his plea for sub- 
mission to the emperor and governors with the reason that “it is 
God’s will that by doing right you should put to silence the ig- 
norance of foolish men” (1 Peter 2:15). 

None of these reasons for such a submissive attitude toward 
government is applicable today. Modern Christian citizens of 
democratic countries hold political power and themselves elect 
the authorities, who are then responsible to the people. The 
Christian citizen of a democracy has no excuse for political indif- 
ference. He must see that it 1s his duty to demonstrate his love for 
the neighbor by a responsible exercise of his political power, and 
thus to make himself an instrument by which the will of Christ 
is expressed in society. He must strive for justice and fairness in 
government that the state may become a more adequate medium 
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through which he may show love for his neighbors who are fel- 
low citizens. 

Jesus’ words do not enable Christians to distinguish in concrete 
situations between “‘the things that are Caesar’s” and “the things 
that are God’s.” ‘The New Testament as a whole does not give 
specific guidance for detailed political action in the modern 
world. The concept of submissive obedience to ruling authorities 
is altogether inadequate in defining the duties of citizens of a 
democracy; the people themselves are largely responsible for the 
kind of government which is in power. Professor John Bennett 
suggests that the words “responsibility” and “participation” are 
more appropriate for American citizens than the word “‘obedi- 
ence.” ® He does not mean that we have outgrown the duty to be 
law-abiding citizens. It is our responsibility to elect those who 
make the laws and those who enforce them. ‘In those countries 
where citizens have an opportunity to participate in the processes 
of government, obedience to God is not the same thing as mere 
submission to those who are in authority at a particular time. 
Rather, it involves the responsibility to assist those in authority 
in performing their appointed tasks by giving them support, by 
keeping their actions under continuous criticism, and by pre- 
paring to replace the governing authorities themselves when this 
seems necessary in the interest of better government.” 1° 


Christianity and Democracy 


Most of us prefer a democratic form of government, but it has 
yet to be established that this form of government is more Chris- 
tian than others, or even that it is compatible with the Christian 
faith. 

Democracy was discovered by the Greeks, but in the modern 
Western world it has assumed a form very different from that of 
Greek city-states such as Athens. Christian influences and centuries 
of experience have shaped modern democracy along new lines 
which carry it beyond that of ancient Greece.! 

Gardner warns against some common misconceptions concern- 
ing the relation between Christianity and democracy. There is 
the tendency to equate Christianity with democracy, as if the 
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latter were the only form of government which could possibly be 
regarded as Christian. This cannot be true, because during the 
first fifteen hundred years of Christian history, followers of Christ 
never suspected that this form of government was a natural or 
even a possible implication of their faith. And since the rise of 
Western democratic ideals, only a minority of Christians have 
been genuine advocates of political democracy.!? Again, there 
is the tendency to suppose that democracy is independent of any 
religious foundation. The fallacy of this view was brought home 
to many Americans following World War II when an effort was 
made to transplant democracy to various countries in Asia and 
Europe. It soon became clear that the religious and moral roots 
needed to provide vitality to democratic institutions were lack- 
ing, and that without such rootage the new political processes 
failed to show the vigor which they had exhibited in the West- 
ern world. We shall inquire presently into the nature of this 
religious rootage without which democracy tends to wither, but 
first we must proceed to a brief description of this form of gov- 
ernment. 

Democracy rests upon certain basic convictions.1% Foremost 
among these is the belief in self-government. It is government 
“by the people” indirectly through their elected representatives. 
The people govern themselves in the sense that a majority or a 
plurality of the voters choose those who will represent them. 
Ideally, democracy requires the emergence of men of sound judg- 
ment from all classes to furnish leadership, and it is essential that 
most of the private citizens should have enough judgment to 
recognize and follow these men when they appear. However, 
democracy does not rest upon an idealization of the wisdom and 
virtue of the people as a whole. But it does assume that they can 
with the aid of universal education become as competent as any 
privileged class to make political judgments. The majority may 
be wrong in any given election, but so long as freedom is main- 
tained, there is always the possibility that the voters will reverse 
themselves in the next election. 

The second basic conviction upon which democracy rests is 
that it is a government “for the people,” its purpose being to 
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serve the welfare of all the people equally. It views the individual 
as having worth in himself, and at the same time recognizes that 
he can find fulfillment only as a member of a community for 
which he is in part responsible. Thus it tries to steer a course in 
between individualism and collectivism. It rejects both the view 
that the individual is independent of the group and sufficient 
unto himself, and the collectivist view that the good of the in- 
dividual is subordinate to the welfare of the state.15 

Related to this second basic conviction, but also distinguish- 
able from it, is the recognition that the rights of the majority 
are limited by the rights of the minority. Democracy is incorrectly 
defined as government of the majority for the majority. ‘The 
minority has inalienable rights protected by law and by constitu- 
tional provisions which are accepted by the people as a whole. 
One of the most important of these rights is the freedom of 
minorities to be critical of the majority rule, and to organize 
themselves to become the political majorities of the future. Only 
so may an effective check be placed on the power of majorities, 
and the sense of responsibility and dignity of the minority be 
kept alive.16 

It is often held that these convictions are “self-evident.” The 
fact of the matter is that they have been repeatedly challenged 
throughout history. Within the past generation they have been 
challenged by the totalitarian regimes, so that today democracy 
is often on the defensive. ‘These convictions are not self-evident 
to positivists who deny that man has rights which belong to him 
by virtue of his humanity, and who hold that “rights” are con- 
cessions granted to man by the state. ‘The implication of this view 
is that “rights” may be withheld or limited as the state sees fit. 
Far from being self-evident, says Gardner, these basic convictions 
of democracy rest upon theological teachings about man and the 
moral universe in which man lives.17 

(1) There is a striking kinship between the Christian view of 
man and the view which underlies Western democracy. Two as- 
pects of this view of man need to be kept in proper balance if the 
democratic form of government is to be workable. On the one 
hand, the Judaic-Christian conception of the rationality and 
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moral potentialities of man as made in God’s likeness is a neces- 
sary support to a belief in man’s capacity to govern himself, and 
to achieve a measure of justice in the political order. On the other 
hand, the biblical view of man’s sinfulness constitutes a warning 
against granting unrestrained power to the executive, legislative, 
or judicial branches of the government, or even to the majority 
in control. Because sinful men are prone to use power as an in- 
strument of injustice, effective checks upon all human concen- 
trations of power are indispensable. 

(2) A second teaching upon which healthy democracy must 
rest is the Christian understanding of liberty and rights. The 
most obvious weakness of democracies in the modern world has 
been the individualism of the citizens. As a result of nineteenth- 
century economic liberalism, many have thought of democracy as 
simply a political system with universal suffrage and majority rule 
where each class acts as a pressure group to influence legislation 
favorable to itself. It is further contended by those who hold this 
view that in order to bestow the greatest possible freedom upon 
individuals, the government must not be allowed to become too 
strong, so that it interferes with their economic desires. In op- 
position to this view, the Christian faith insists that love of 
neighbor demands a responsible liberty. It constrains the indi- 
vidual to be concerned for the welfare of the neighbor as well as 
for his own rights. It attacks irresponsible liberty at its roots by 
insisting that liberty which becomes license is really a kind of 
bondage (John 8:34), while perfect freedom is found only through 
obedience to God’s will in seeking the welfare of the neighbor. 
Whereas ruthless self-assertion of the individual against others 
will undermine democracy, responsible concern for the liberties 
and rights and needs of the neighbor will create a climate in 
which it can survive with vigor.18 

(3) The third contribution which Christianity makes to democ- 
racy lies in its concept of the church as an autonomous institu- 
tion, and in its belief that man’s primary responsibility is to 
“obey God rather than man.” These convictions are entirely com- 
patible with the idea that the state, too, is ordained of God and 
has a sphere of its own. But the existence of the church as an in- 
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dependent institution alongside the state is in itself a limitation 
of the powers of the state, and a strong bulwark against assump- 
tion of total power by the state. ‘This recognition of the fact that 
Caesar’s sphere is limited is an indispensable precondition for the 
emergence of the democratic concepts of the rights of man and 
the democratic goal of government by and for the people. More- 
over, the prophetic mission of the church to remind the state 
that it, too, is subject to the will and sovereignty of God furnishes 
a powerful deterrent to abuse of power. ‘This emphasis upon the 
parallel and autonomous functions of the church and state is more 
congenial to Protestantism than to Romanism. While early Prot- 
estantism was not entirely free of intolerance in the relations of 
church and state, its principle of the primacy of conscience over 
institutional religious authority, and its understanding of sin as 
a power which corrupts church as well as state, have on the 
whole provided strong support for the principle of the separation 
of church and state.19 


Christianity and Politics 


The Bible speaks of a God who was vitally concerned with the 
political life of his people, and also with that of surrounding 
nations. God having chosen a people to be the depository of his 
saving truth, and the mediators of that truth to the other nations 
of the world, then delivered them from political oppression at 
the hands of the Egyptians. He inspired Moses to provide the law 
by which their individual and corporate existence was given mean- 
ing and direction in relation to his will. He made of this people a 
nation, to whom he sent the prophets, whose messages were di- 
rected in large measure to the political actions of the nation. In 
New Testament days, an evil political order became the Satanic 
instrument by means of which the crucifixion of Christ was ac- 
complished, and by means of which many of the saints were 
martyred. It is precisely in the realm of politics that God often 
expects his people to respond as co-workers to his creative, judg- 
ing, and redemptive will. ‘The Christian must always seek to learn 
the purposes of God in the world, and then adjust his own atti- 
tudes and actions to them. God is still at work in the world today, 
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and there are numerous areas of political activity in America 
which are legitimate concerns for the people of God: 

(1) Christian people who live under a democracy and enjoy its 
privileges have an obligation to participate in the democratic 
processes, even to the extent of being willing to consider without 
prejudice the possibility that God is calling them to a political 
career. 

(2) Ideally, this involves much more than the mere exercise of 
one’s privileges at the ballot box. ‘To assume that voting represents 
the full duty of citizenship has been called the “old maid’s view of 
politics.”’?° William Muehl reminds us that voting by itself does 
not really influence the formation of public policy to any marked 
degree. When the average voter limits his political activity to 
going to the polls on election day, he usually has only a choice be- 
tween two men and two programs. He has had no voice in the 
selection of the candidates or the formation of the platforms, this 
having already been done by the party members. ‘The man who 
does not join a party probably cuts himself off from “about 90 per 
cent of the decision-making that goes on in democratic politics.” 
He has by default delegated to faithful party members the power 
to set the level of personnel and the quality of programs. He has 
restricted his political influence to the “barest minimum pos- 
sible” without actually neglecting his duty entirely.21 If all citizens 
were to adopt such an attitude, the American political system 
could not long survive, because in the long run its health depends 
on the health of the political parties. 

(3) The fact that participation in the work of one of the major 
political parties necessarily places the Christian in an area of 
inescapable moral ambiguities cannot be denied, for the reason 
that when decisions are finally made, the real alternatives are 
very much limited, since politics is the art of the possible. Yet if 
morally sensitive citizens withdraw from political activity out of 
a selfish desire to keep themselves unspotted from the world, they 
abandon the field to unscrupulous men, whose domination of 
much of the field accounts for uncurbed corruption and exploita- 
tion. It is the responsibility of Christian citizens to support the 
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best movements and policies and candidates, and this may mean 
a choice between the lesser of two evils. 

There are two kinds of political compromise which need to be 
distinguished. The first kind is dictated by a selfish expediency 
that may involve betrayal of an essential loyalty. This kind of 
compromise is usually identical with political corruption, which 
leads to favoritism in the enactment and enforcement of law, and 
which makes society helpless before any group that can pay for 
protection against the law. It breeds a cynicism which makes 
good government difficult.22 

The second kind of compromise grows out of a willingness to 
adjust convictions and interests for the sake of a concensus. Com- 
promise in this sense is necessary not only for politics but for all 
forms of negotiation or co-operation. Those who pride them- 
selves on never compromising in this way are the people who 
claim a monopoly on wisdom and righteousness. If this kind of 
compromise were totally ruled out, society would be dissolved by a 
stiff-necked individualistic factionalism. No political movement 
can gain power and realize any of its purposes without becoming 
an alliance of many groups, all of which must compromise some 
of their desires for the sake of unity. Traditional Christian teach- 
ing has failed to recognize the necessity of this legitimate form 
of compromise, with the result that many Protestant Christians 
have come to the premature conclusion that all politics is a 
dirty business so they refuse to become seriously involved.”? ‘The 
result has been to widen and perpetuate a tragic split between 
religion and morality on the one hand, and political methods 
and practices on the other. 

In some countries, efforts have been made to escape from the 
ambiguities of political life by forming Christian political parties, 
sometimes Protestant, sometimes Catholic, and sometimes mixed. 
But this is inadvisable because Christians differ where technical 
and strategic issues affect judgments about policies and where 
there is no explicit Christian guidance. These parties have often 
given the impression that Christianity implies a particular politi- 
cal program, which is not true. The Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in 1948 raised grave questions about 
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the value of Christian political parties. It urged that the church 
as such should not be identified with any political party, and 
ought not itself to act as though it were a political party. It 
warned that the formation of such parties is hazardous because 
they easily confuse Christianity with the inherent compromises of 
politics. They tend to cut off Christians from secular parties 
which need the leaven of Christian influence, and they may con- 
solidate all who do not share the political principles of the Chris- 
tian party not only against that party but also against Christianity 
itself.24 

Others seek to escape the involvement in compromise by as- 
suming the role of an independent voter. The notion is rather 
widespread among religious people that there is something wrong 
with political parties, and that it is more inherently “Christian” 
to be uncommitted. If the motivation for such political independ- 
ence is merely to keep oneself unsullied by the demands of party 
membership, such a decision is not justified. 

On the other hand, if a Christian honestly feels that he might 
work more effectively for specific objectives outside the major 
parties, his independence becomes not a withdrawal from politi- 
cal associations and responsibilities but a means of achieving 
ultimately more significant involvement in them. As such, it is a 
thoroughly defensible position. Bennett concedes that the exist- 
ence of independent voters is often ‘a corrective factor, and may 
have a wholesome influence on the shaping of policies within the 
major parties. But he doubts that independent voting needs to be 
encouraged. He thinks that today Protestants should be en- 
couraged to reverse their attitudes and to participate in the strug- 
gles that go on continuously within party organizations. While as 
independent voters they might have some influence from the out- 
side on party organizations, from the inside they would be able to 
exercise more influence upon the choice of candidates and pro- 
grams through participation in party struggles.75 

(4) An important phenomena of contemporary American poli- 
tics is the rise of political machines. These may be defined as struc- 
tures of informal relationships by which the integrating and co- 
ordinating functions of political parties are carried on in the face 
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of electoral default. William Muehl argues convincingly that the 
chief source of the power of the political machines is not the fail- 
ure of voters to attend to their responsibilities in elections. 
Rather, it is due to the complete collapse of membership partici- 
pation in party responsibility between campaigns. ‘These ma- 
chines develop in response to the abdication of power by those 
who ought to be handling it. They are not necessarily evil, and 
may even represent the efforts of conscientious men to carry on 
necessary political work. It ought to be added that political ma- 
chines are more open to corruption because the undercover nature 
of their operations makes opportunities for misuse of power 
particularly difficult to resist and prevent. But we ordinary citi- 
zens are basically responsible, because we have abdicated re- 
sponsibility and thus forced power into the hands of men who do 
have a stake in sustained party planning and who are all too will- 
ing to accept the authority that we have cast aside.?® 

(5) Although politically concerned Christians frequently show 
interest in the broader issues in relation to which they have little 
influence, they often overlook entirely the challenge of local poli- 
tics. Here is where the default of citizen interest has opened the 
door wide to many forms of graft and corruption. And because 
of the grass-roots orientation of our American party structure, the 
basis of political strength is in the neighborhood. The man most 
likely to reach the position where he can make decisions of na- 
tional and international importance is the one who has first 
learned to cope effectively with local problems. Moreover, these 
local problems often affect more decisively for weal or woe the 
lives of people at the most practical level than do the broader 
issues. Such problems as school buildings, teachers’ salaries, zon- 
ing, building codes, adequate sewer facilities, police and fire pro- 
tection, blighted urban areas, traffic control, juvenile delinquency, 
and cost of local government, are all issues of critical importance 
to rural areas, towns, and cities throughout our nation. There is 
a need for many Christian men and women to take counsel to- 
gether concerning these issues, and to serve the welfare of the 
community and nation through their earnest study and creative 
imagination.?? 
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(6) Probably the basic reason for the widespread political irre- 
sponsibility of Americans is their tradition of rugged individual- 
ism. ‘This new world was colonized at a period when the cultural, 
economic, and religious life of Europe had been torn apart by 
dramatic social changes. The Renaissance, the Reformation, and 
the emergence of capitalism were three historic movements in 
which the pattern of the revolt of the individual against ancient 
and confining patterns expressed itself. Some of the most vital 
and radical of the citizens of Europe who were rebelling against 
these ancient patterns became the nucleus of our American so- 
ciety. ‘These early colonists who left all and risked everything in 
order to found a new nation were among the more enthusiastic 
of the individualists who refused to compromise with the con- 
fining patterns of Europe. Whereas in Europe the more radical 
impulses of the individualistic mood were to a large extent tamed 
by the passage of time and by long-established structures of 
power and prestige, in America this mood was encouraged and 
perpetuated by the nature of frontier life in a new continent. 
Only rugged individualists could put down roots on jagged Ver- 
mont hillsides, endure the isolation of the vast plains, and con- 
quer the wilderness of the Northwest. Although the lone trapper 
was replaced in time by the wagon train and the railroad, and the 
trading post yielded to the general store and the great chains, the 
myth of individualism had taken root and entwined itself in the 
nation’s folklore. It has survived into a new era marked by ur- 
banization and industrial growth, and its inadequacies have be- 
gun to be painfully conspicuous.?8 

Protestant revivalism joined hands with this frontier individ- 
ualism to produce a brand of morality described by William 
Muehl as “moralistic individualism,’ ?® which in turn is closely 
related to legalism. Many Protestants today continue to believe 
that concentration upon moral rules and the attempt to conform 
to the precise example of Jesus fulfill the requirements of Chris- 
tian ethics. Their conception of religion leads them to be more 
concerned with saving themselves by the observance of rules than 
with responding to the call of the living God to serve the needs 
of the neighbor and community through political. involvement.®° 
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The principle of imitating Christ gives inadequate guidance 
for the moral life, because the problems he faced are far removed 
from many of the complex questions with which we grapple in 
today’s world. The commandments of Scripture offer inadequate 
guidance because they often conflict with each other, and do not 
cover many important dilemmas confronted by contemporary 
Christians. For example, such questions as whether United Na- 
tions forces should be stationed indefinitely in the Congo is be- 
yond the purview of Old and New Testaments. The question of 
the role of government as an arbiter for the disputes between 
labor and capital, and the question of educational or intelligence 
prerequisites to voting privileges, were not envisioned by Moses 
or provided for specifically by Jesus. Much more fruitful than the 
legalistic approach to ethics is the “vocational” approach. The 
Christian understanding of God as Creator and Redeemer who 
calls man into partnership with himself has perennial relevance 
to all ethical decisions and actions. 

Since both Jesus and Paul rejected the method of legalism 
which the Pharisees employed in their approach to ethics, it 
would be an anomaly indeed to build a new legalism out of the 
detailed ethical admonitions of the moral teachings of Jesus or 
other biblical writers. More important than the specific moral 
advice given by Paul and Jesus are the fundamental convictions 
out of which their specific ethical counsel stemmed. While their 
applied moral teachings help us to understand their basic con- 
victions about God and man, it is clear that the former are the 
fruit of the latter. The method for arriving at moral decisions 
which Jesus used himself and taught others was the method of 
response to God. It rested upon the faith that the same God who 
had in times past made his will known to men under particular 
circumstances continues through history to reveal his will to those 
who desire to know it. His method rested upon the belief that 
while the legal codes of Judaism were essentially good and useful 
as guides and directives pointing to the divine will, it was never- 
theless idolatrous to absolutize them as blueprints of what God 
requires for the present. Those who follow the method of Jesus 
must go back of the law, and seek the divine intent which lies 
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behind the law, in order that they may know and respond to the 
divine will of the Creator and Redeemer in the world today.*1 

(7) Perhaps the most difficult ethical problem faced by con- 
cerned. Christians who do hold political office is how to mete out 
justice in accordance with the will of God to those over whom they 
have been given authority. The eighth-century prophets stressed 
the idea of strictly impartial justice.? This is also reflected in the 
Deuteronomic instructions to the judges of Israel: “You shall not 
be partial in judgment; you shall hear the small and the great 
alike; you shall not be afraid of the face of man, for the judgment 
is God’s . . .” (Deut. 1:17). Sometimes this may mean retributive 
justice, which metes out punishment according to the seriousness 
of one’s offense, the standard being that of “eye for eye” (Exod. 
21:24; Deut. 19:21; Lev. 24:20). Sometimes it calls for distribu- 
tive justice, which apportions rewards according to a person’s 
contribution or merit. 

But if the Christian who achieves political power is to reflect 
the full teaching of Scripture about justice, he must transcend the 
idea of impartial distributive and retributive justice as he seeks 
justice for the weak and defenseless of modern society.** 

Norman Snaith has shown that according to the Bible, human 
justice (mishpat) is to be patterned after the righteousness 
(tsedheq) of God.*+ God’s righteousness was primarily revealed in 
his refusal to deal with men on the basis of their merits or de- 
merits. It was revealed in his undeserved deliverance of Israel 
from bondage; in the special concern which he shows in the law 
for the widow, the orphan, the poor, the needy, and the stranger 
within the gates. It is not that the Bible requires these to be 
treated with special favor, or that acts which should be con- 
demned in the privileged are to be condoned in the depressed 
and helpless groups.®5 It is rather that the latter have no one in 
the courts to plead their cause, and as a result are in special need 
of help. God’s righteousness is therefore manifest in the partiality 
which he shows for the poor and the needy; and the justice which 
he requires of his people differs from all other conceptions of jus- 
tice in that it demands the same partiality for those in need. The 
following quotation from Deuteronomy illustrates the tendency 
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of God’s righteousness to topple over into benevolence toward 
those with special needs, and the obligation of Israel to reflect 
this new insight in its own conduct. “For the Lorp your God... 
executes justice for the fatherless and the widow, and loves the 
sojourner, giving him food and clothing. Love the sojourner 
therefore; for you were sojourners in the land of Egypt” (Deut. 
10:17-19). As Israel experienced the permeation of divine right- 
eousness with mercy in her own deliverance from Egypt, so she 
came to understand this saving act of God as the prototype of 
human justice toward others who were undeserving, exploited, 
poor, or weak. As the centuries passed, the later prophets (par- 
ticularly the author of Isaiah 40-55) interpreted the righteous- 
ness of God as virtually synonymous with God’s activity for the 
salvation of mankind. The Psalmist cried, “In thy righteousness 
deliver me and rescue me; incline thy ear to me, and save me!” 
(Ps. 71:2.) In the New Testament, Jesus brings this developing 
concept of justice to completion by his emphasis on the holi- 
ness of God’s love and on the redemptive quality of his justice.3® 
Hence the Bible knows nought of the tension between love and 
justice which theologians have sometimes alleged to exist. Georgia 
Harkness is right when she denies any basic antithesis between 
love and justice. While neither is a substitute for the other, it is 
also true that neither can do without the other. “Love for persons 
gives justice its structure and marks it off from vindictiveness on 
the one hand and indifference on the other. Justice in social re- 
lations, to be embodied in just laws and their enforcement, is one 
of the primary pursuits to which we are called by neighbor 
loves®#3 | 

Christians are often tempted to allow individual acts of charity 
to become a screen for injustice in society. ‘The most effective 
way to minister to the total welfare of all persons may be through 
the pursuit of social justice. Hence there is no basic tension be- 
tween love and justice, because justice is a necessary instrument 
of love. 

Even in a relationship between only two individuals, the way 
of love which seeks the welfare of the other person may some- 
times lie through the route of justice. In the case of a crime com- 
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mitted by one person against another, Christian love may re- 
quire the prosecution of the criminal in the courts of justice. ‘To 
refuse to prosecute may encourage the criminal in his lawless 
manner of life, and may result in further crimes of violence 
against other members of society. Within the family, some ra- 
tional and just calculation of rights is often necessary in the in- 
terest of love where there are conflicting needs and desires.38 

Especially does love require justice as a necessary instrument 
in seeking the welfare of a group of persons as distinguished from 
the welfare of each person of the group.®® It is of course commend- 
able when one sensitive individual responds generously to the 
needs of one case of extreme poverty which he happens to en- 
counter. But this is a poor substitute for seeking to eliminate the 
social causes of poverty, and it fails to take constructive action in 
behalf of other poor people whom one does not happen to en- 
counter. Love must work through systems and principles of so- 
cial justice in order to minister effectively to such needs of the 
neighbor. This is not to say that one’s efforts to achieve justice 
for a group should be the only expression of one’s love for them. 
One ought also, in his dealings with them as individuals, to seek 
to further their welfare as persons. ““Therefore, love must seek so- 
cial justice for all but must also go beyond this to seek the wel- 
fare of each as an individual.” 40 

We must remember that there is often a tragic gulf between 
ideal justice and actual justice. The historical systems of social 
justice down to the present day have seemed to many to be a mere 
mockery, a cloak for the sinful pride and self-love of men which 
results in the oppression of the weak by the strong. ‘The existence 
of this gulf should be a constant challenge to Christians to seek 
by God’s help to transform the system of social justice under 
which they live and to bring it into harmony with the ideal jus- 
tice demanded by love.*! 


“Even youths shall faint and be weary, and young 
men shall fall exhausted; but they who wait for the 
Lorp shall renew their strength, they shall mount 
up with wings like eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint” (Isaiah 40: 
30-31). 

“Six days you shall labor, and do all your work; 
but the seventh day is a sabbath to the LorD your 
God ... the Lorn... rested the seventh day; 
therefore the Lorp blessed the sabbath day and 
hallowed it” (Exodus 20:9-11). 


Id 


Work, Worship, and Leisure 


If the concept of vocation is to be of maximum benefit to Chris- 
tian people in our world today, it must be related not only to 
work but also to leisure. This relationship needs to be worked out 
for two different groups of people whose problems are at opposite 
poles. There are some professional men, executives, and other 
workers who often drive themselves to and sometimes past the 
breaking point with an overload of work. A better balance be- 
tween work and recreation might help them to be more produc- 
tive and efficient over the long pull. This is not to deny that some 
may have a vocation to forego recreation for periods of time in 
order to give themselves unstintingly to serving the pressing needs 
of people in a crisis situation. Nevertheless, we must agree that 
normally progress toward man’s subjugation of the earth takes 
place best when there is adequate provision for both leisure and 
work, recreation and toil, contemplation and action, worship and 
labor. This rhythmical) pattern for man was set by God himself, 
who rested following his work of creation (Gen. 2:2-3). The 
divine wisdom reflected in this pattern has been tested and cor- 
roborated by millenniums of human experience. 

As over against the minority which is tempted to overwork 
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stands the majority who are affected by the shortening of the 
workweek, by compulsory retirement programs, and by the 
lengthening of the life span. Thus, the masses of people today 
are faced with the problem of the best use to which this added 
leisure may be put. 

The biblical idea of a divine calling as developed in preceding 
chapters implies that we are summoned to make our response to 
God as Creator and Redeemer in évery department of life, in- 
cluding daily work, marriage, eau tsiet and citizenship. It is 
logical to assume that a person’s vocation includes responsibility 
to God for off-duty hours as well. From Genesis to Revelation 
there is not the slightest hint that man is ever justified in taking 
a vacation from his vocation. 

Contemplation, recreation, and worship are three important 
areas that are generally supposed to partake more of the nature 
of leisure than of work. Each of these three areas must now be 
considered in its relation both to vocation and to work. 


Work and Contemplation 


Douglas Steere in a recent book defends the thesis that work 
and contemplation are in reality interdependent. “Work without 
contemplation is bitter and blind, but . .. contemplation without 
work .. . is callow and empty.”’! Contemplation divorced from 
work is harmful, and results in escape from the realities of life. 
Work divorced from contemplation is also bad, because it de- 
prives man of a frame of meaning for work, without which there 
can be no enduring sense of responsibility which buoys up and 
sustains man in the faithful performance of his work. 

The inward relation between work and contemplation was sug- 
gested by a five-year-old girl who explained her work of drawing 
a picture in two sentences: “First I think. And then I draw my 
think.” ? This rudimentary form of work, because of its simplicity, 
can help us to analyze the elements that are involved in all forms 
of work, including those of greater difficulty and complexity. 

In every human work situation, man is confronted by a need, 
either his own or another’s, indicating that something unfinished 
confronts man and calls out for completion, for improvement, or 
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for change. The artist is like all men in that he stands over 
against a world that challenges him to participate in changing 
it, whether by painting a picture or by modifying an ugly land- 
scape. A second factor in every human work situation is that man 
is confronted by materials with which he can work. The creek 
which is to be dammed up to make a reservoir is already there 
with its perennial supply of water, needing only man’s finishing 
touch. The trees have been created by God, but the house or the 
table must be made by man. The third factor is the existence of 
the tool of man’s own body—his feet, arms, eyes, hands, and 
muscles. The last ingredient in the human work situation is 
thought or contemplation. When the unfinished world confronts 
man with a situation of need, man is aroused to think how he can 
meet it. He must by the use of his imagination conceive of a 
finished product or altered condition of things wherein this need 
would be provided for. He must also plan the intervening steps 
which must be executed before the dream can be realized. He 
must consider the stubborn and resistant character of the mate- 
rials which he would fashion into the shape of his idea. Here 
he encounters something given, something that has a character 
of its own that resists and eludes him, something that requires 
study and experiment before it will yield to his intended 
design. Not only must man go to school to the nature of the 
materials which he would shape, but he must learn how to ma- 
nipulate the tools so as to produce the intended results. The tools 
with which man works may be nothing more than his own back 
and arms and hands, or they may be ingenious technical exten- 
sions of man’s own bodily skills, and often they may call for the 
co-ordinated effort of several workers. In all this, the worker soon 
discovers that there are better and worse ways to reach his ob- 
jectives, and that some contemplation will often enable him to 
choose the better ways, or even to discover a new and more ef- 
fective set of operations for manipulating his material. 
Throughout the subjective part of this process, two elements 
emerge as basic. There is creative thought or contemplation, and 
there is the disciplined energy (work) directed upon the dream 
or design to effect its realization. If either of these elements is 
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withheld, the need will remain unmet. If work is witheld, the 
intention remains a mere dream. Without the contemplation 
there may be activity, but it is directed toward no carefully con- 
ceived objective, and no thought has been given to the best means 
of bridging the chasm between need and intent.3 

All of these elements are present in human work situations, re- 
gardless of whether manual labor is primarily involved or whether 
the work to be done is intellectual in character. The main differ- 
ence is that the obstacles which the “brain workers face are 
largely in terms of man against himself,’ not the unfinished 
materials of the external world which resist man’s tools and skills. 
Nevertheless, the resistances faced by the scientist, the composer, 
the writer, or the lecturer match almost point for point the bar-. 
riers met by hand labor. There is in both the initial effort to 
focus attention, the struggle of the will to hold this focus, the as- 
sembly and manipulation of materials, and the “reluctant and 
almost fierce resistance of the ultimately satisfying vehicle of ex- 
pression.”’* ‘The experience of the gifted young New England 
painter Lawrence Sissons illustrates this resistance. He testifies 
that there are many months when he is quite geared to painting, 
and enjoys the complex combination of work and release which 
happens when one creates a new thing. But, he adds, ““The days 
when I hate painting, I paint just the same, knowing that even 
the mechanical process of playing in paint will in some way act 
as. any practice session should. So, I paint for three days on a pic- 
ture that lacks any conscious feeling from my brush or palette 
knife, when suddenly the happy . . . cycle appears and my paint- 
ing receives a personal stimulous. . . . The inspiration seems to 
happen when you are in the middle of hating to paint on a bad 
picture, not while you are waiting for inspiration to come.’ 
Work, in other words, is often necessary to stimulate and to 
clarify contemplation. One must often actually begin to wrestle 
with the obstacles before he will be stimulated to envision a plan 
to surmount them. 

Perhaps the most important inner relation between work and 
contemplation is due to the fact that arduous human work cries 
out for self-clarification, for a meaning or a frame which only 
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contemplation can supply. This is particularly true when work 
must be continued past the point where it becomes deadening 
and stupefying so that all significance drops away from it, or 
where work involves the monotonous repetition of boring me- 
chanical processes, such as those employed by the girl who pastes 
labels on fruit jars all day long, week after week. Under such 
circumstances, a worker is compelled to search for the purpose 
of the work, so that he can draw more and more heavily upon 
the frame of meaning of the work in order to continue it. Sheer 
habit will carry a worker through some painful work, as will also 
the necessity to feed, clothe, and house himself and his family. 
He might continue for a while because he does not want to let 
his fellow workers down, or because he values his reputation as a 
steady, dependable worker. Or he might continue because he 
knows the work he is doing is important. Man differs from the 
bee or the beaver in that he is compelled to grasp for some mean- 
ing to his labors, no matter how crude or inadequately formu- 
lated it may be. And as the agony or boredom of the toil bears 
down on him, it not only demands a frame of meaning, it also 
searches to the core the adequacy of the meaning previously 
turned up. If some satisfying meaning is not found, work can be 
destructive, and may even drive a person to suicide. ‘This did in 
fact occur often in Hitler’s concentration camps when guards 
kept prisoners interminably at completely meaningless, trumped- 
up work.® 

Management has come to learn in recent years that man’s needs 
are not completely satisfied by adequate wages and shorter hours. 
The labor expert, Whiting Williams, tells us of a squad of day 
laborers who were put to work digging holes. When a hole was 
finished, it was inspected by the taciturn foreman, who then 
ordered the laborer to fill it up and dig another nearby. After 
this went on all morning, the workmen informed the foreman 
that they were no longer willing to make fools of themselves, 
that they were quitting and wanted their money. Realizing at 
last what was wrong, the foreman explained that they were try- 
ing to locate a broken pipe. This completely satisfied the workers, 
who cheerfully went back to digging holes.? Man is therefore in- 
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curably a contemplative creature who must have an adequate 
frame of meaning for his work. The manual laborer usually lacks 
the ability to articulate the inner dialogue that he carries on 
with himself about his work, but even if it is less sophisticated in 
its expression than that of the intellectual worker, it is no less 
truly present, and is of equal importance. 


Work and Recreation 


Recreation is another form of leisure which we must now con- 
sider in its relations to work and vocation. While the Bible con- 
tains a sizable number of references to various forms of recreation, 
it does not give any value-judgment about play itself. Members 
of the godless family of Lamech enjoyed playing the lyre and 
pipe (Gen. 4:21), but the Temple musicians also made melody 
to God upon the lyre, the lute, and the harp (Ps. 147:7; 150:3). 
Zechariah envisions the streets of the restored Jerusalem as filled 
with playing children (Zech. 8:5), but Jesus indicated an aware- 
ness that children sometimes grew quarrelsome in their play 
(Matt. 11:17). Feasts can be occasions of ostentation and drunken 
excess, as when King Belshazzar of Babylon entertained a thou- 
sand of his lords, his wives, and his concubines (Dan. 5:1-4), but 
they may also be a means of service to the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, and the blind (Luke 14:13). They may be occasions of idol- 
atrous worship and lawlessness, as when the Israelites offered 
burnt offerings to the molten calf and sat down to eat and drink 
and rose up to play (Exod. 32: 4-6). Or they may provide the set- 
ting for redemptive conversations and associations, as when at 
the house of Simon the Pharisee, Jesus led a notorious woman 
to experience the forgiveness of sins. 

The most obvious conclusion that may be reached about recrea- 
tion on the basis of biblical teaching is that it is a natural form 
of human activity in which men and women both | good and bad 
have engaged throughout history. Play has been a part of every 
primitive culture. “Excavations in the ruins of ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia reveal toys such as dolls, tops, rattles, and various other 
trinkets. .. . The Chinese, Koreans, Peruvians, Aztecs, and other 

ancient races have left traces of their play in the toys of children 
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and in the drawings and crude sculptures which depict boating, 
hunting, and festival scenes.” In fact, the same forms of play found 
among preliterate peoples may all be duplicated in civilized cul- 
tures today. Conspicuous among these are singing, storytelling, 
dancing and rhythmic movement, mimicking and acting, arts and 
crafts, games and contests.’ From the jungles of Africa to the frozen 
plains of Iceland, and throughout history, both young and old 
have indulged in a variety of games and recreational pastimes. 

A second conclusion concerning recreation seems warranted on 
the basis of scriptural evidence. The Bible gives either tacit or 
- explicit approval to the right kind of recreational activity. The 
attitude of the Old Testament seems to be well summarized in a 
passage from Ecclesiastes: “For everything there is a season, and 
a time for every matter under heaven .. . a time to weep, and a 
time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to dance. . . .” (Eccl. 
3:1-4). New Testament authors illustrate religious truth with ref- 
erences to athletic contests such as took place in the Greek Olym- 
pic games (1 Cor. 9:24-27; Heb. 12:1-2), and concede some value 
to bodily training (1 Tim. 4:8). Most important, however, is the 
example of Jesus, whose frequent attendance at wedding parties 
(John 2:1-2), and at feasts and suppers given both by intimate 
friends (John 12:1-2) and by tax collectors and sinners, led to 
criticism from his enemies (Luke 7:34). 

Assuredly the later antagonism of the monastic movement to 
play did not have the support of Scripture, being more the out- 
growth of non-Christian depreciation of the body as a hindrance 
to the higher searchings of the soul. Since the monks not only 
denied the body its natural comforts, but also on occasion resorted 
to self-torture, it was logical that they should also consider play 
as derived from heathenish practices, and as an instrument of 
Satan. 

This monastic view of all amusements as sinful recurred in the 
Puritan era. There was nothing in the original Calvinistic creed 
to account for the stern attitude toward play adopted by the 
Puritans. John Calvin enjoyed horseback riding,® and it is re- 
ported that John Knox once came upon Calvin playing at bowls 
on a Sunday.!° The Puritan John Milton repeatedly expressed 
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the most lively appreciation of sports, games, and hooey” in 
merry England.14 

To a degree, the subsequent intolerance of Puritans toward 
popular amusements may be explained in terms of a justifiable 
disapproval of the moral laxity of the leisured classes of society, 
which was soon extended to a disapproval of all their diversions. 
There was doubtless also mixed up with this a considerable 
amount of social bias, a class-conscious protest. The Puritans 
were a middle-class party of reform, who naturally resented the 
pleasures of the rich landed Anglican nobility, the dissolute court 
circle, and the wealthier classes in the towns. It was an easy 
rationalization of this bias against the leisured classes to condemn 
as sinful the amusements the Puritans could not themselves en- 
joy. Moreover, the Puritans of this earlier time were so dominated 
by their middle-class ideals of making money and getting ahead 
that they felt they could not afford to waste time, and looked 
upon any frivolous use of it as inherently sinful. Many of the 
Puritans, in the face of persecution in England, abandoned their 
program of reform and sought to found a Utopia across the seas. 
In America they took an equally intolerant stand against world- 
liness, pleasure, and violations of a very strict view of Sabbath 
observance.}* 

So long as this Puritan condemnation of idle sports and games 
was allied with the practical necessity for day-long labor on which 
the very survival of the early settlements depended, Puritanism’s 
emphasis on the importance of work was a great boon, for at this 
stage, any “turning aside toward an easier life might well have 
doomed New England.” 18 

As a matter of fact, none of America’s first settlers had time or 
opportunity to play. It is interesting to note that the Anglican 
colony in Jamestown found it necessary to adopt the strictest 
regulations “in detestation of idleness,” to enforce work, and to 
prohibit all amusements. Sir Thomas Dale of Jamestown sternly 
forbade bowling, and decreed that any tradesman negligent in 
his daily work should be condemned to the galley for three years. 
In the strange and inhospitable American wilderness, the need 
to clear forests, to protect themselves against Indians, and to 
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avoid starvation and death, fastened upon the colonists the neces- 
sity for continual work.* These rigid rules of conduct were gradu- 
ally relaxed in most of the colonies as their economic justification 
lessened. But the Puritan rulers of Massachusetts Bay and Con- 
necticut became more and more strict in their insistence upon 
them. When they instituted such extreme laws as to forbid “even 
a harmless Kiss or Innocent merriment among Young people,” 
together with many other forms of normal recreation, they were 
not only confusing moral values but were also going against 
human nature.15 There are still more than a few traces of the 
Puritan influence among us. But on the whole, our churches 
have recognized that we are now confronted with a radically dif- 
ferent situation, and in recent years they have taken the lead in 
encouraging and providing wholesome recreation among their 
members, young and old. 

Whether we approve or disapprove of the increase of leisure, 
one thing stands out definitely: Americans by and large now have 
more leisure than has ever been possessed in any previous era of 
society. Leisure was once the possession of a privileged class, and 
was produced by the labor of slaves, serfs, or peasants. But today, 
because of the industrial revolution, and due to the mechanical 
slaves that do our bidding, free time has been made available to 
nearly all. ) 

Modern machinery has increased the efficiency of production, 
relieved man of the heavy burden of labor, and reduced man’s 
working day from twelve hours to eight, and from six days a week 
to five. New technological improvements and automation have 
led to confident predictions of the coming of the four-day week 
and the three-day week end. Improved transportation and com- 
munication services have created an additional time surplus. 
Vacations, which were practically unknown a few decades ago, 
have now become almost universal. Early retirement is another 
source of excess time without work. Mechanical appliances in 
the home have saved tremendous amounts of time and labor. 
The Greeks attempted to maintain a proportion of about fifteen 
slaves to each citizen. It is estimated in America that we have ap- 
proximately 125 mechanical slaves for each person. These are 
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the thermostats which regulate the heat in our homes and cook 
our meals, the devices which refrigerate food, start cars, run 
motors, bring the news of the day, and cut hair. Westinghouse 
Electric in 1943 announced an eight-room house equipped with 
864 mechanical slaves, ranging from electric-eye control of the 
garage doors to an intercommunicating system.1¢ 

Because of the Industrial Revolution and the Machine Age, 
man’s age-old dream of many hours of leisure has been handed 
him on a silver platter. With a forty-hour workweek, even with 
hours of travel to work and time for eating and sleeping added, 
there is left an average of between seven and eight hours of leisure 
a day. The great question is, What will we do with this new- 
found leisure? The machine frees, but for what? It is obvious 
that this leisure for which mankind has longed may be either 
abused or used constructively. 

There is evidence that most Americans have yet to learn how 
to engage in qualitative, creative, participating activities. They 
tend to become listeners, watchers, sitters, spectators. It is not to 
be denied that some “looking on” is relaxing, educational, and 
entertaining. But much of it is without value, only lulling people 
to sleep mentally. ‘The Nielsen Radio Index indicates that the 
average home has the radio or television turned on five hours 
and thirteen minutes daily. Another study indicates that sixth- 
and seventh-grade school children in homes with television sets 
spend more hours each week looking at television than they do in 
school.1? 

A study made some time ago indicated that forty million per- 
sons each year read pulp magazines, exclusive of tabloid news- 
papers and the thousands of pocket editions of love and sex thril- 
lers.18 ‘The extent to which spectator sporting events are patron- 
ized may be gauged by the fact that sporting arenas and stadiums 
in America have a total seating capacity of over seven million.1® 

Multitudes of people turn to gambling and debauchery to fill 
their leisure hours. The Kefauver Committee estimates that 
twenty billion dollars goes to types of gambling that are recog- 
nized as legitimate. There is of course no way to measure the addi- 
tional amount that is illegally spent, but undoubtedly a gigantic 
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sum is involved. Delinquency and crime fill an increasingly large 
section of the leisure time for Americans, with the peak age at 
which crime is committed being only slightly above nineteen 
years.?0 

These facts all point to an important area of need in America’s 
corporate life. ‘There is much evidence that these pathological 
abuses of leisure are due in large measure to the unavailability 
of socially acceptable recreational activities, to the failure to 
teach young people wholesome recreational skills in which they 
can find outlets for their need for adventure, and to a rather 
steady diet of television crime and violence. If this problem is to 
be solved, it is obvious that millions of our citizens must find 
their life’s work in helping to make the leisure-time pursuits of 
others more significant. 

In addition to the preventive values of wholesome recreation, 
there are important positive values. There is the beneficial ef- 
fect of play upon physical and mental health. Prior to the present 
era of civilization, man’s daily work of tilling the soil, erecting 
buildings, digging ditches, building roads, manning boats, going 
on trading expeditions, forced him into all-round physical devel- 
opment. Until quite recently, the majority of people were born 
on the farm, and their daily chores enabled them to develop 
strong bodies. Women in the home baked their own bread, 
churned butter, and made clothes for the family. Children de- 
pended upon their own two legs for transportation. The present 
generation, however, no longer has the opportunity for such 
physical activity in work. Our labor-saving devices must be recog- 
nized as body-weakening. The effects of this lack of conditioning 
were evident when more than one-third of our nation’s young 
men failed to pass the draft examination during the last World 
War.?1 

America’s increased leisure time offers opportunity for the 
training of the body. But the process of physical degeneration re- 
sulting from labor-saving devices must be combated by a system- 
atic program of exercise, athletic work, games, gymnastics, and 
sports contests sponsored by our schools. Only activity can stimu- 
late the organism and create a favorable condition for its de- 
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velopment. The strengthening of the muscles of arms and legs, 
and particularly of the trunk, are essential to organic health and 
good posture. Exercise has a beneficial effect upon the heart and 
circulatory system, the respiratory system, digestion and elimina- 
tion, and the nervous system. If the exercise takes the form of 
enjoyable play, its contribution to good health is even greater in 
that it has a buoyant and stimulating effect upon the nervous sys- 
tem and the digestive glands.?2 

A related benefit of such exercise is that it provides the rest 
and relaxation which are necessary in today’s world to balance 
the strains placed upon the nervous system by so many forms of 
work. The mounting number of persons afflicted with nervous 
diseases indicates a lack of ability to relax. Play can furnish a 
greatly needed safety valve for persons whose work or manner of 
life subjects them to extraordinary pressures or to fatigue. The 
important thing in relieving fatigue is change, and the most com- 
plete change of activity for those whose work involves analysis, 
concentration, or abstract reasoning is to return to the use of the 
older and more elemental big-muscle activities. The schoolboy, 
for example, tired from his study, is invigorated by a romp on the 
playground. When the activity involves a form of play which the 
person has enjoyed since childhood, there is in it a balancing 
factor which will be an excellent antidote for worry or despond- 
ency in later life. Thus, play skills.developed early in life can 
make important contributions to sound mental health.?8 

Since people are most apt to derive pleasure from early skills, 
it is important that children be taught to be participants in rec- 
reational activities. Special stress should be laid on instruction in 
sports that have carry-over value for the later years. Physical ed- 
ucation programs in our schools can supply much of this need. 
The importance of summer camp programs is being increasingly 
recognized, together with the establishment of public play areas, 
Scout troops, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and departments in school 
which stress creative activities such as art, music, and drama. 

Children’s participation in active sports and other recreational 
pursuits also becomes an important means of broadening their 
intellectual interests, helping them to form desirable moral at- 
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titudes and to become better adjusted socially. The value of play 
in the development of important character qualities has long been 
recognized by educators, for right habits and attitudes are attained 
primarily through conduct. In the social give and take of play 
situations, unexcelled opportunities are present for character ed- 
ucation which is all the more effective because of its indirect and 
incidental nature.*4 

- It is now widely recognized that the young child learns more 
and develops his capacities more readily through play than 
through any other form of activity. Opportunity for varied play 
is beyond doubt the chief need of children. This insight has al- 
ready drastically affected the curriculum of our kindergartens 
and early years of schooling. Comparative study of the mental 
and physical development of children for whom ample oppor- 
tunity for play is provided shows striking superiority when com- 
pared with children to whom such opportunities are denied.?5 

- These values of recreational activities illustrate, but are far 
from exhausting, the needs of children and adults which are be- 
ing served by the host of persons whose work enriches our leisure 
time. Merely to glance briefly at this list of benefits is to concede 
that legitimate and basic needs of people are being served in this 
area. There is every reason for believing that work which serves 
mankind’s recreational needs in such ways is fully compatible 
with the highest ideals of Christian vocation. 

But what is the relation of play to the work of the individual? 
We no longer consider work and play to be diametrically op- 
posed to each other. Instead, they may be so much alike that they 
often overlap, making it difficult to tell the difference between the 
two. Mitchell and Mason in The Theory of Play reject the at- 
tempt to define play in terms of certain specific activities, and 
instead define it as an attitude of mind which may pervade any 
given human activity.26 ‘They concede that what is play to one 
person may at the same time be work to another, and vice versa. 
Play is activity (as distinct from idleness) which has power to 
arouse sufficient interest and to generate sufficient satisfaction to 
keep the activity going without the necessity of any external com- 
pulsion. In other words, when an activity is of itself attractive 
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enough to make one desire to do it, it is play. It is therefore 
theoretically possible that much that one does to earn a living 
may at times be so attractive that the person wants it for its own 
sake, so that on occasion play can function as work, or work can 
be regarded as play. Fortunate indeed is that individual who 
succeeds in combining the play spirit with his daily work, so that 
the two overlap. It is, however, a rarity for the two to be identical. 
A more realistic view indicates that for most people this overlap- 
ping will occur only rarely, and that a certain amount of drudgery 
in work is the inevitable lot of most people. Indeed, for many 
persons whose work requires monotonous uncreative repetitive 
activity, life may become a drab experience. Since work and play 
are so rarely indentical, recreational activity provides for most 
people an indispensible ingredient for a balanced life. As Brun- 
ner says, “Play is a safety-valve, by means of which the superfluous 
steam of self-importance, self-conscious dignity, solemnity and 
over-seriousness can be let off; play is the oil which makes the 
wheel of life turn less feverishly.”*7 The decisive point in the 
question of enjoyment, he adds, is “usefulness for service.” If our 
manner of recreation unfits us for service to the neighbor through 
our daily work, it is to be condemned. If it assists our life in com- 
munity, it is good, whether it is moderate or not. ““The body must 
serve the spirit, and the spirit must serve the purpose of God for 
community. It is from this point of view that all enjoyment should 
be tested, estimated and defined.” 28 

While laziness is a problem with some people, there are others 
on whom it is not necessary to impress the command to work. 
Life needs a definite rhythm of rest and labor, of toil and play, 
of work and worship. 

So long as this is true, the church must interpret its doctrine of 
vocation in such a way as to leave ample room for wholesome use 
of leisure. It is important, for example, that this doctrine be re- 
lated to the new industries that have been created to help people 
make better use of their new leisure. The significance of these 
new industries may be gauged by the fact that the amount of 
money spent on leisure-time activities rose from slightly less than 
$4 billion in 1939 to an estimated $20 billion in 1959. There has 
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also been an encouraging shift from spending as spectators to 
spending as participants in various forms of recreation. The in- 
crease in such participant types of leisure activities as travel, boat- 
ing, bowling, photography, camping, aquatic games and equip- 
ment, golf and tennis, and many other outdoor-oriented activities 
may be cited.?9 

The church through its members in the public school system 
and the various agencies of community life ought to lend support 
to all constructive efforts to prepare people for wholesome use of 
leisure. For example, the trend toward providing evening schools 
for adults ought to be encouraged, together with other community 
activities which offer promise of expanding the cultural horizons 
of those who attend. 

Nor can the church afford to neglect its own efforts to provide 
wholesome recreation for its various age groups. This is an im- 
portant service to its members and to the community, because of 
the health, educational, and character-building values involved. 
A good recreational program can make important contributions 
to the building of Christian wholeness in personality. Commercial 
recreation sometimes has detrimental effects upon health and 
character, and wholesome community recreation facilities are 
rarely adequate. There are encouraging signs that the church’s 
neglect of recreation as an important adjunct to its religious ed- 
ucation program is being rectified, and that erstwhile prevailingly 
negative attitudes have given way to a growing appreciation of 
recreation’s possibilities as the handmaid of religion. 


Work and Worship 


Worship is a very important subject in its own right, but here 
it will be necessary to deal only with its relation to work. Work 
and worship have been divorced by a large section of modern 
Christian thought and practice. One has only to glance through 
the tables of contents of recent books on worship to discover how 
seldom an author devotes even a chapter to the relation of wor- 
ship and the common life. 

In the opinion of many students work and worship are in- 
compatible, or at best are difficult to synthesize. In seasons of 
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spiritual emphasis, requests are often presented to faculty and ad- 
ministration that classes and study be suspended so that students 
may devote themselves without interruption to worship. This 
opinion is shared by many who see no connection between wor- 
ship and driving a taxi, or clerking in a store, or digging a ditch. 

Three uses of the word “worship” may be distinguished in 
Scripture. First, reference is made to particular elements of wor- 
ship, such as adoration, homage, or praise.8° Second, there is the 
worship of the religious community, which includes both public 
worship and also the private religious exercises of the family and 
the individual.3! The third biblical use of “worship” denotes the 
whole life of the community or of the individual viewed as service © 
of God and man.®? Certain Old Testament passages point toward 
this third meaning (Deut. 10:12; 1 Chron. 28:9), and most New 
Testament references to worship have this sense (Luke 1:74; Rom. 
BOPP 3:3; Romi: Dies 

While the Bible never minimizes the importance of participa- 
tion in public worship, and often stresses the need for private 
prayer, it does indicate that the final criterion by which our wor- 
ship must be judged is obedience to Christ. True worship, ac- 
cording to Scripture, is obedient worship. “Not every one who 
says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but 
he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 7:21). 

Paul in Romans 12:1 appeals to his readers “by the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and accept- 
able to God, which is your spiritual worship.” According to Paul 
in this passage, our “spiritual worship” (or “reasonable service,” 
K.J.V.) consists not in occasional cultic sacrifices in the Temple 
after the manner of the Jews, not in faithful attendance at formal 
services of worship at our churches, and not even in the observance 
of a daily devotional period in the home. It consists rather in the 
total offering up of ourselves as living sacrifices to God. Nothing 
less than a twenty-four-hour-a-day, seven-day-a-week response to 
God’s gracious call and to his word of pardon through Jesus 
Christ will be acceptable. Paul is here echoing the Old Testa- 
ment prophets who unequivocally maintained that acts of wor- 
ship, however solemnly and beautifully executed, were an abomi- 
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nation to God if their reality was not demonstrated in daily life 
_ (isa. 1:10-17; 58:1-11; Amos 5:21-24). Paul in this passage is in 
absolute agreement with the prophets that any divorce between 
worship and the dedication or offering of our lives to God is in- 
tolerable. 

All of the elements of true worship, properly understood, direct 
us outward into the wider sphere of the Christian life as a whole. 
For example, the hearing of the Word of God involves the obliga- 
tion to obey (James 1:22-25). The confession of sin, if sincere, 
must lead to repentance. Praise and hymns of thanksgiving point 
to the obligation to express our gratitude through our daily liv- 
ing. Prayer ought not only to include petition for our own needs, 
but since it is directed to “our Father,” we must also intercede 
for the needs of others. This intercession would be a mockery if 
we did not follow it up by serving, insofar as we are able, those for 
whom we have prayed. It would also be a mockery for citizens of 
a democracy to pray for civil authorities and not take an active, 
responsible, and well-informed part in political life, and to seek 
justice for the oppressed (1 Tim. 2:1-6). A sincere response to the 
presence of Christ in Word and Sacraments must necessarily lead 
us on to respond to his presence in the persons of the least of his 
brethren (Matt. 25:31-46).34 

Worship separated from daily life and work can be fatal to 
Christian discipleship; daily work divorced from worship can be 
an equally great danger. Many people today give to their work 
the place which only God ought to occupy. The Christian should 
overcome the temptation to make work an end in itself. All labor 
is designed to serve God’s purposes for human life, but never to 
dominate life. When man’s work and the civilization which he 
builds seek freedom from God’s control, and throw off the con- 
straints imposed upon community life by divine love and justice, 
then men become slaves of the industrial and economic order 
which they create. ‘The individual human being becomes an in- 
significant cog in an impersonal and demonic wheel of activity.%5 
Large masses of people, including both employers and employees, 
find little or no ultimate meaning in the daily tasks which they 
perform. The profit motive, which is legitimate, becomes the only 
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motive, the one consideration which overrides the biblical con- 
ception of work as a way of glorifying God and serving the neigh- 
bor.36 

It is important to balance the creation ordinance of work with 
the commandment about keeping the Sabbath. While the Sabbath 
commandment of the Old Testament is no longer a law for Chris- 
tians (except in Seventh Day Adventism), it is an indication that 
a definite rhythm needs to be established between rest and labor, 
work and worship. 

The classic statement of Brother Lawrence probably represents 
the ideal relation between work and worship. For him these two 
were so merged together as to be almost identical. “The time of 
business . . . does not with me differ from the time of prayer, 
and in the noise and clatter of my kitchen, while several per- 
sons are at the same time calling for different things, I possess 
God in as great tranquillity as if I were upon my knees at the 
blessed sacrament.” 37 

Many of us have no doubt shared an experience recorded by 
Katherine Mansfield in her Journals: “I went upstairs and tried 
to pray but I could not, for I had done no work.” 8 If this experi- 
ence corresponds to that which is valid in the Christian life, it 
points to the need for transcending the sharp line of separation 
that the alternating principle places between the activity of work 
and the practice of worship. There is no value in coming to the 
source of grace and strength unless one is sincerely attempting to 
reflect the divine will in his work and in other activities and rela- 
tionships of life. Very few Christians ever know the simultaneous 
operation of work and worship as did Brother Lawrence, but 
probably a great many have so far transcended the principle of 
alternation of work and worship as to experience what Douglas - 
Steere calls ‘patches of simultaneity.” %® 

An English industrialist, T. M. Heron, raises the question 
of whether the doctrine of work which is involved in the motto, 
“To work is to pray,” can still be the Christian doctrine of work 
in modern society. He comments on the occasional phenomenon 
of the worker finding his load eased when he loses himself in his 
work. “There is a strong resemblance between this condition of 
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the body absorbed in what we call work and its state in the silence 
we call prayer; and the reason for the resemblance is that in both 
cases man is giving himself to God—in the one instance to God 
at work in the natural creation, in the other to God at rest in 
the spirit.” 4° 

To recognize the truth in this illustration is not to deny that 
far-reaching changes will have to be brought about in the modern 
industrial world before this motto can become anything but a 
mockery for many workers. The deadening effects of long-con- 
tinued, monotonous, mechanical drudgery associated with assem- 
bly-line processes and with the work of machine operatives may 
cause the worker to lose all sense of his contribution to an end 
product. Neither unemployment nor exploitation of labor have 
been finally eliminated. Much work is corrupted by man’s un- 
relieved egoism and selfishness, and the subordination of all other 
considerations to the profit motive is more often true than not. 
Many lines of work are shot through with sham, fakery, and 
organized cheating. 

As over against these and many other admitted hindrances to 
experiencing work as worship, the following considerations seem 
relevant. 

(1) In today’s world, there is a high degree of labor mobility. 
Only rarely does a worker feel himself irrevocably staked down 
to a fixed post for life. He has freedom and often exercises it to 
change jobs. The change may or may not be advantageous finan- 
cially, but should the worker find that the demands of a particular 
job are an offense against his Christian integrity, his clear duty 
may be to tender his resignation and accept such loss as may 
ensue. 

(2) Ordinarily, there is at least a measure of freedom which the 
worker may utilize in an effort to change his job from within. 
While creativity is discouraged in some positions, it is welcomed 
in others. Eastman Kodak Company, for example, not only wel- 
comes suggestions from employees about how to improve pro- 
ductivity, but pays them when the suggestions are accepted.*! To 
remain at a certain post in an effort to Christianize the work 
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from within may be more difficult and challenging than simply 
to leave it. 

(3) The growth of labor organizations has given to workers a 
recourse for meeting the threat of exploitation which was totally 
lacking in biblical days. The checks and balances that have been. 
built into our free enterprise system among government, labor, 
and management have brought vast improvements. | 

(4) While automation may bring certain temporary disloca- 
tions to the industrial scene, it also gives promise of enriching 
the lives of workers. More and more, machines are taking over 
the repetitive mechanical tasks that are so deadening to human 
creativity. Many of these automation processes are so complex 
that industries making use of them have found it necessary to 
upgrade the skills of the workers, and to insist upon a higher 
level of general education for the operators. 

(5) Many businesses and industrial firms, recognizing the detri- 
mental effects of long hours of monotonous work, have shortened 
the hours of work, increased leisure, and raised salaries. Educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities are now more widely available 
than ever before. Recreational facilities have been improved. In 
view of all this, it would seem that a situation now exists in 
which the total life of the worker can be vastly enriched. 

(6) No doubt there are persons trapped in work situations 
where they lack ail these freedoms, in situations where long hours 
must be devoted to monotonous chores for low pay. Even so, as- 
suming that the work being done is a needed service to people, 
and that to resign would be tantamount to abandoning a post 
to which one is duty-bound, then it would seem that Luther’s 
concept of cross-bearing through daily work is relevant. No one 
can avoid all drudgery in life, for every task has some aspects of 
drudgery in it. Much of the teacher’s time is spent in grading 
papers or making out reports. The writer endures self-imposed 
loneliness and creative struggles when inspiration seems to have 
vanished. The businessman endures the uncertainties of economic 
cycles and the caprice of consumers. 

It is important to remember that even the slave, according to 
Paul, could have a sense of vocation in his work (1 Cor. 7:20-24). 
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God has never promised to make our path easy. But how much 
better to struggle over difficult obstacles in answer to God’s call 
and with God’s help than to find a life of indolence and luxury 
outside our vocation. It is precisely in this world and no other 
that God calls us to obedience in the service of our neighbors. To 
live our lives in this spirit of response to God’s call is to grow in 
grace and in assurance that our work may more and more be- 
come a means of worship. 


ot 


“Hearken unto me ... all the remnant of the 
house of Israel, that have been borne by me from 
their birth, that have been carried from the womb 

. to old age I am he, and even to hoar hairs 
will I carry you: I have made, and 1... will carry, 
and will deliver” (Isaiah 46:3-4, A. s.v.). 

“I have finished the work which thou gavest me 


to do” (John 17:4, K.J.v.). 


14 


Retirement from Work 


Only when the concept of “vocation” is brought into relation 
to the aging process can the problems of retirement be probed 
with courage and hope. Vocation in the biblical perspective is 
an invitation to lifelong pilgrimage. It includes “occupation,” 
as we have seen, but to limit it to daily work is a distortion of its 
full meaning. The woman who makes this mistake inevitably 
experiences a loss of purpose in life when she no longer has the 
care of her children. The man who makes this mistake may find 
that he possesses no basis of self-respect if he is unable to work. 
The older person who thinks of retirement from a remunerative 
job as the cessation of his vocation and of his social responsibility 
will begin to experience emptiness and -disillusionment. From the 
standpoint of the larger Christian view, the older person still has 
a vocation. It may or may not be a remunerative position, but 
so long as there is breath in his body, it is his responsibility to 
follow his calling, and his calling will involve real service to 
real people in a real world. Vocation usually alters in character 
as life proceeds, but it is only as this calling is found, and the 
responsibilities appropriate to it exercised at every stage of hu- 
man existence, that one finds fulfillment in life.1 

Vocation has an intimate and obvious relation to motivation, 
the mainspring of life. It is motivation which determines, within 
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the limits of one’s capacity, what tasks will be accomplished and 
what goals achieved. Good motivation may retard the process of 
deterioration, but should the older person be content to vegetate 
in a rocker, decline may more readily set in. Where there is moti- 
vation to keep mentally and physically healthy, to learn new 
things, and to adjust to changing circumstances, the aging process 
can be slowed down. Greater effort is required to do these things 
as the years advance, and many persons cannot or will not exert 
themselves. A deep conviction concerning the importance of life, 
and an awareness that God has a purpose in keeping one here, are 
‘added incentives to aging persons to keep themselves fit to 
respond to the Creator’s call to continuing usefulness. 

The importance of motivation can be seen in the lives of per- 
sons of ability who have the needed incentive to direct their 
energy into specific fields, and who as a result continue to pro- 
duce even in old age and in spite of gradual intellectual decline. 
Research shows that a plateau of decline may often be reached 
by such persons and maintained over an indefinite period. Indi- 
vidual differences in decline of abilities are wide, and there are 
indications that alert and gifted persons who continue to devote 
themselves to challenging projects show less decline than others. 
Sward in the American Journal of Psychology reports on a project 
in which he subjected to mental tests forty-five university pro- 
fessors between the ages of 60 and 80 and forty-five younger aca- 
demic men between the ages 25 and 35. Results showed few signs 
of psychological decline in this bright, successful older group. 
The individual differences on the tests were wide and were far 
more impressive than the differences due to age alone.? 

A number of scientific studies also point to the conclusion that 
creative imagination is an ageless phenomenon.’ The achieve- 
ments of numerous elderly individuals supports this contention, 
provided one has creative imagination to start with. Michelangelo 
was writing sonnets at the age of 79, and continued his creative 
work until his 89th year. Lamarck dictated his Histoire Naturelle 
until his death at age 85. Victor Hugo did some of his best writing 
between 70 and 80. In spite of being frail, Immanuel Kant, the 
philosopher, worked steadily until a few months before his death 
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at 80. Sigmund Freud was revising his theories constantly up to 
the time of his death at 84. George Bernard Shaw was active and 
was entertaining the world with his quips until his death at 94. 
Winston Churchill, now in his eighties, has had an astonishing 
record of accomplishment in politics, writing, and painting since 
the age at which most men retire. “Grandma” Moses created quite 
a stir with her appealing “‘primitives” during her period of later 
maturity. ‘The reader will be able to add to this list numerous 
other examples of individuals who have kept active and produc- 
tive until very advanced ages in fields as diverse as politics, busi- 
ness, acting, and art. It is particularly significant that there are 
individuals who do not begin their creative activities until later 
maturity. This suggests the possibility that others may have crea- 
tive abilities still undiscovered because they have been busy earn- 
ing a living or raising a family.* 


The Time of Retirement 


Since the turn of this century in America, there has been a 
dramatic increase in the human life span. At the beginning of 


the Christian era it was 25 years. In George Washington’s time 


the average span of life was 38 years. In 1900 the average person 
was expected to live 48 years. By 1959 the life span of the average 
American was 70 years.5 Almost suddenly, within a few decades, 
our nation has begun to be top-heavy with its millions of elderly 
people. In 1950 there were some 18 million people over 60 years 
of age in our country, 12 million over 65, and nearly 4 million 
over 75. Dr. George Lawton warns us that by 1980 our country 
will have 31 million people above 60 years of age. Much credit 
for this expanding longevity is due to advances in medical science 
and related fields. 

From one point of view this is encouraging; from another, 
alarming. It poses the problem of making these not merely added 
years, but added years of usefulness. Many capable older folks 
find it difficult to get and keep a job. The trend in employment 
of older age groups is steadily downward. In the age group of 65 
years and older the percentage of employed has dropped from 
63.2 to 41.6 per cent in recent years. This trend also has impli- 
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cations for younger people who may wish to change jobs. Most 
employers will not consider applications for work from people 
as young as 55 or even 45, and the situation is worse for women.’ 

Aging persons at best have many special adjustments which 
they must make at a time in life when change becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. Merely to glance at the following list will suffice 
to suggest their poignancy. 


Adjustment to the frailties of old age. 

Adjustment to loss of mate, relatives, old friends. 

Adjustment to different, and often difficult, housing ar- 
rangements. 

Adjustment to reduced income. 

Adjustment to one’s own age group and younger groups. 

Adjustment to changing requirements of a complex society. 

Adjustment to a different role in leadership. 

Adjustment to living with one’s self in loneliness. 

Adjustment to lack of status. 

Adjustment to the inevitable fact of death.® | 


The necessity for many of these adjustments cannot be evaded, 
as they are inexorably tied to the aging process itself. But the 
same cannot be said about the growing custom of compulsory 
retirement at an arbitrarily fixed age. This in effect represents a 
decision on the part of society to force older persons to the side- 
lines of life when many of them are still capable and desirous of 
self-support. | 

Only a few generations ago, the three-family farm home was 
the usual pattern, with the grandparents or great-grandparents 
living within the circle of the family until they died. Under those 
circumstances there was never any question of retirement. Aging 
persons simply undertook less difficult work, then still smaller 
tasks, and as long as they were able to perform these they felt 
needed and useful. 

But in our contemporary urban society, industry and commerce 
have helped to develop an environment in which young people 
are the preferred working group, which fosters the misconcep- 
tion that older workers cannot keep the pace. In fairness to indus- 
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try, many firms have introduced retirement policies with pensions 
out of a concern for the welfare of their employees. But a number 
of facts point to the need for bringing the recent custom of com- 
pulsory retirement under critical scrutiny. 

The use of age 65 as the time for arbitrary retirement originated 
in the late nineteenth century in Germany under Bismarck when 
65 was in fact an old age. But with increased vigor, and a length- 
ened span of life since that time, 65 has become outmoded as a 
cut-off age for retirement.® 

Moreover, there has been a change in the American dream of 
a comfortable retirement after a life of hard work. The shift to 
an urban, industrialized economy has made millions incapable 
of being satisfied with a vegetative retirement, doing nothing but 
fishing, reading, knitting, or sitting in the sun. Industrialization 
has raised the standard of living, speeded up living, and intens1- 
fied dislike of idleness. Surveys have shown that of those who 
retire in good health at 65, only one in twenty does so voluntarily. 
The main reasons for this reluctance are fear of being idle and 
fear of being unwanted by society.1° To be sure, many of those 
who are thus cast off by business, industry, and the professions 
exhibit extraordinary resourcefulness in discovering other worth- 
while forms of work and service, but this ought not to obscure 
the significance of the over-all trend toward unwanted unemploy- 
ment for many past the age of 65. - 

It is estimated that there is a loss of from 10 to 12 billion dollars 
_ to the national economy resulting from the exclusion of persons 
over 65 from productive work. The employer often suffers a 
serious loss of his equity when a still capable skilled worker is 
retired. Our expanding economy can ill afford such losses. Society 
is often forced to bear the burden of supporting these older 
workers who are forced into retirement. Such persons make up 
about one third of our total number of unemployed. They tend 
to remain unemployed much longer than younger people. They 
often exhaust their unemployment compensation and benefits, 
use up their private financial reserves, and become dependent in 
whole or in part upon relatives, friends, or public assistance.™ 

The employee retired at an arbitrary age regardless of health, 
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ability, or desire, is often put into a depressed mental state that 
contributes to a rapid decline. When society pushes any person 
aside as useless, it may hasten his mental and physical deteriora- 
tion, and rob him of years that should be productive, healthy, and 
happy. 

There is evidence that society is beginning to see a responsi- 
bility to provide continuing opportunity for satisfying employ- 
ment for older citizens as long as they desire it and are able to 
continue to work. 

A Special Staff on Aging in the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has been created to stimulate interest in 
the problems of our senior citizens, and to foster the co-ordination 
and co-operation of other existing agencies whose work overlaps 
this field—such as adult education, health, welfare, community 
councils, service clubs, religious groups, and senior citizen centers. 
Congress has authorized grants of from $5,000 to $15,000 to the 
states to help them finance the collection of facts about aging, 
and to conduct state and local conferences dealing with this 
subject. 

Many leaders of industry are also revising their company retire- 
ment policies. Ihe president of a corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of precise electromechanical components, after read- 
ing a Saturday Evening Post article entitled ‘““Are We Retiring Our 
People Too Early?’ (June 20, 1959) was moved to write the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging of his decision to revise his com- 
pany’s retirement policy: 

“I experienced the most important reversal of conviction I have 
ever known. We currently employ 270 people ranging from sci- 
entists and engineers to mechanics and production people. Re- 
flecting my personal preference up until now, the average age 
of all employees is in the mid-twenties. The average age of salaried 
staff employees... is only 32; only six of us are over 40. Up until 
now, we quoted these statistics with much pride. We felt it im- 
plied that our organization consisted of young, vigorous people 
who were at the peak of their creativity, efficiency and productiv- 
ity. Mistakenly, we felt we were truly progressive and enlightened. 
. . . Starting immediately, we will refuse to include age as an 
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important criterion in considering the employment of any per- 
son.’ 18 

_ Theodore Klumpp, president of the Winthrop Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, pointed out to the American Public Health 
Association as early as 1946 that society has been illogical in its 
attitude toward the older worker. We elect or appoint older indi- 
viduals to positions of the greatest responsibility in government, 
business, and the professions. Yet we impose blind and arbitrary 
compulsory retirement rules on the rank and file of workers 
regardless of their fitness, ability, and contribution to society. 
He advanced for consideration the following 7-point program: 


(1) Since physiological age is not synonymous with calendar 
age, compulsory retirement at a fixed age should be abolished. 

(2) Since hiring is selective and based on competence to do a 
given job, retirement should also be selective and based on 
unfitness. 

(3) Compulsory retirement should be based on the recom- 
mendation of an official company board composed of medical 
and psychiatric members as well as administrative officials. 

(4) If wage in proportion to performance be accepted as a 
guiding principle, the older worker should taper off in industry, 
just as the young apprentice gradually works himself up in skill, 
performance, and remuneration. | 

(5) Industry, government, and private businesses should make 
a greater and more intelligent effort to employ aging and even 
_ partially disabled persons. 

(6) When such persons have work, they are less of a burden 
financially, socially, and spiritually to those at home. Home en- 
vironment, where possible, is better than an institution for the 
aging. 

(7) Increasing institutional care will be needed, however, and 
every convenience and scientific device should be made available 
for the rehabilitation and comfort of older persons.14 


These are not isolated cases. Large numbers of employers are 
beginning to recognize that ability to do a job, not age, should 
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be the main criterion in hiring and retaining employees. A 1951 
survey of members of the National Association of Manufacturers 
revealed something of a change in attitude toward the older 
worker. The results of this survey indicated an almost universal 
satisfaction with the performance of older workers in those plants 
where they were permitted to continue. Some 92.7 per cent of 
the employers of older workers considered them to be equal to or 
better than the younger workers in work performance. In attend- 
ance, 98.1 per cent considered the older worker to be equal or 
better. The older worker’s safety record was reported to be equal 
or better by 97.4 per cent, and their work attitude by 99.2 per 
cent. A more recent survey among 500 member companies of 
NAM showed that many employers are hiring older job appli- 
cants on the basis of qualification rather than age, and it was 
generally agreed that company pension plans should not mitigate 
against the hiring of “over 45” job seekers. Advantages of hiring 
older workers pointed out by many employers were greater de- 
pendability, emotional maturity, better production record, and 
the need for less supervision. 

In spite of all these efforts, the facts are that most aged persons 
are not working. Of the 15.4 million men and women 65 and over 
in December 1958, only one in every five had a paying job. More- 
over, the employment participation of men 65 and over continues 
to decline. In 1890, 7 out of 10 such men were in the labor force. 
In 1945, one out of every two in this category worked. In 1958 it 
was only one out of three.16 

Many industrial concerns and businesses have made improve- 
ments in retirement policies, and have moved a long way toward 
humanizing personnel practices in other ways. During the past 
twenty-five years, widespread provision has been made for retire- 
ment pensions. However, great variance still exists both in the 
amount and in the security of these company provisions. A 
minority of companies are experimenting with ways to help 
prepare employees for the retirement experience. The purpose 
of these efforts is to give employees a healthy retirement philos- 
ophy, and to encourage them to anticipate and make plans for 
their own needs. Some companies arrange pre-retirement inter- 
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views between the personnel officer and the employee, starting as 
early as five years before retirement. Pamphlets and other written 
material dealing with retirement are mailed to the homes of 
employees. Some companies have a series of class-type sessions 
taking up for discussion such subjects as the nature of retirement, 
health in retirement, planning for retirement, what former em- 
ployees have done in retirement, and each worker’s own plan for 
retirement. Most companies seek to retain for the worker a sense 
of belonging after retirement takes place, and some even have 
representatives from their personnel department visit retired em- 
ployees in the company area once or more each year to make a 
check on the effectiveness of the company’s retirement prepara- 
tion. All of these policies and many others are still in the experi- 
mental stage, but the imagination and concern for human welfare 
displayed by some companies in this area point the way to what 
may become a more general company practice.!” 


The Nature of Retirement 


Whether we like it or not, and regardless of its effects upon 
industry, society, and the individual, compulsory retirement poli- 
cies are likely to be with us for many years to come. And even if 
a person is among those fortunate ones who have freedom to 
decide for themselves the moment when retirement seems indi- 
cated, that time will eventually come for all. 

There are authorities who argue cogently that instead of resist- 
ing retirement and spending energy in a futile retreat from what 
is regarded as a hopeless end, many people would be well advised 
to retire from their major mid-life jobs before such changes 
become mandatory.1§ 

According to standard insurance mortality tables, the person 
who retires in good health at any of the usual retirement ages 
with an income adequate for his needs will live four or five years 
longer than if he remains on the job.19 More important, however, 
than the argument of mere added years is the fact that the earlier 
retirement may provide better opportunity to make the transi- 
tion to a new way of life. Such persons will have greater energy 
for the cultivation of new activities to replace those of the former | 
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job or profession. This line of thought may be particularly im- 
portant for those who have unfulfilled interests that they carry 
into the post-job years. These may often be undertaken to better 
advantage before the capacity for adaptation is impaired. 

In addition, many, in order to reach a stipulated retirement 
age, are forced to continue in several years of unwilling service 
which has little value to their company or institution. Some flog 
themselves to keep up the pace in spite of sensing a decline in 
their energy reserves. Others who have fallen into an occupational 
rut, or who have persisted for many years in forms of work which 
they inwardly despise, may wish to retire early in order to con- 
tinue life under radically different circumstances. Some may be like 
the old French sea captain who retired at fifty-five and was asked 
about his future plans. He replied that he could carry an oar on 
his shoulder until he reached a place where people would ask, 
“What's that thing you carry?” There he said he would build his 
house.?° 

There is the further danger that aging persons will fail to 
sense their declining powers. At any rate, for those who hold 
posts where alertness and vitality are essential, few will disagree 
with the opinion that the sensing of age, the inability to do full 
justice to one’s work, and the loss of efficiency are good reasons 
for choosing retirement. | 

It may seem to the reader that this line of thought stands in 
contradiction to all that has been written earlier. But this is not 
true, because of the vast difference between merely retiring from 
a job, and retiring to other activities.2! Dr. Trueblood calls for 


the abolition of the concept of retirement. He says retirement \_ 


should be ruled out as absurd and unchristian. ‘““This does not 
mean that a man necessarily goes on with the same secular job 
until he dies, but rather that he faces life with the expectation 
of change.”?? This brings us to the question of central impor- 
tance: what is to be the content or the nature of the new manner 
of life for those who choose to terminate their mid-life jobs, and 
for those who terminate them involuntarily? 

Retirement is life’s fourth stage, having been preceded by child- 
hood, adolescence, and the period dominated by one’s mid-life 
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occupation. ‘The third stage makes definite demands, such as ris- 
ing at a specified hour, being at the place of work by a specified 
time, and working five or six days a week for possibly 50 weeks 
each year. ‘This period lasts twice as long as the first two periods 
combined, and by the time one leaves it, habits and attitudes have 
become firmly established. Whereas there are numerous prece- 
dents, guideposts, and rich opportunities for educational prepara- 
tion for the first three periods, such is not the case for the fourth 
period. It is a relatively recent result of our industrial revolution 
with which society is belatedly coming to grips.?8 Our emphasis 
has been on preparation for an active career, and the lack of 
_training for the long years of retirement amounts to a basic defect 
of our entire scheme of education. 

Assuming that the employment deadline continues to be set at 
about age 65, the average worker will have approximately 40 
active years of work, and some 15 to 25 years after retirement. 
This fact ought to be held constantly before the child and adult 
as an incentive to make preparation so that these last years may 
be used zestfully and creatively.?4 

This new experience is blessed for some and bitter for others, 
depending in part on how they accept their role, and in part upon 
the preparation they have made for it. One author who had been 
a business executive made it a point to discuss retirement with 
many of his friends and business associates. He discovered that 
most of them had given as little thought to their retirement as 
they had to the idea of making a week-end trip to Mars!*5 ‘This 
reluctance to face up to the prospect of loss cannot be dismissed 
as a matter of slight importance. ‘The way in which any person 
deals with the fact of loss will do much to determine whether 
his emotional response to life is healthy or harmful. The older 
years inevitably involve some loss in powers that have previously 
been taken for granted. At one extreme some accept and exagger- 
ate the loss, giving up to an attitude of submissive resignation. At 
the other extreme are those who deny that there is any loss at all, 
and undertake to prove it to themselves and others by unreason- 
ably energetic patterns of life. As over against these, the prefera- 
ble attitude would seem to be honest acknowledgment of loss, 
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together with acceptance of whatever pain goes along with it. 
Acceptance of those things which cannot be changed enables one 
to escape from a life of fantasy, and to become released for more 
productive effort in those activities for which the person still has 
competence.?é 

Economic preparation is of course basic for a satisfying retire- 
ment experience. ‘This seems reasonably obvious, yet the sad fact 
is that in 1958, three-fifths of all people age 65 and over had less 
than $1,000 in money income, and four-fifths had less than 
$2,000.27 ‘There is evidence that many in their working years 
place too great a reliance on the adequacy of Social Security bene- 
fits and retirement pensions. In addition to these, it is important 
for most people to devise and follow programs of systematic sav- 
ings and investment. There must be for most people a great deal 
of self-denial and even of privation which must be practiced 
during the earning years if these programs are to be successful.78 
Few will without reservation commend the attitude of the de- 
ceased whose will reads: “Being of sound mind I spent my income 
and savings while I was alive.’’?® Those whose vocation falls in 
the areas of banking, insurance, and other forms of investment 
have the opportunity to render a vitally important service to their 
customers through counseling with them about economic prepara- 
tions for retirement. 

Another basic kind of preparation for retirement is the mainte- 
nance of good health habits. While modern medicine has done 
much to improve health and longevity, the majority of those who 
are elderly do not enjoy good health. Very often premature retire- 
ment becomes necessary for health reasons. In 1952, 57 per cent 
of all the aged men who were not in the labor force retired volun- 
tarily because of poor health. Of those not working, 77 per cent 
said they were “unable to work or were not well enough to 
work.”’ 80 

The years which have been added to the span of life in recent 
decades as a result of conquering such terrible health scourges 
as pneumonia and tuberculosis have also brought to light de- 
generative diseases which medical science has not yet been able 
to conquer. Many older people suffer from mental deterioration 
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due to hardening of the arteries affecting the brain, from chronic 
heart disorders, from kidney breakdown, and from cancer. More 
than 80 per cent of all deaths are due to such chronic conditions. 
Some 47 per cent of those over 65 years of age have a “chronic 
disease or disability.’’ 31 

Attention to the laws of health throughout life can do much to 
postpone the onslaught of these chronic disorders, and to build a 
body and mind fitted to live successfully and radiantly on into 
old age. There is convincing medical evidence that simple obedi- 
ence to the fundamental laws of health may enable one to prolong 
his youthful vigor of body and mind, and even his youthful grace 
and good looks, by 10 to 20 years.32 A person’s freedom to make 
his years of retirement meaningful and productive will be closely 
tied to the degree of health and vigor he carries into old age. 

Sound health and good financial standing, as important as 
they are, should be ranked below other kinds of preparation in 
importance. Your financial preparations may keep you from starv- 
ing, as one writer puts it, but it is your intellectual and emotional 
preparations that will make you grateful that you have avoided 
starvation.33 

Gifford Hart insists that the day one starts planning his college 
curriculum is not too early to start planning for retirement. It 
is his conviction that the broad liberal arts objective of educating 
for a successful life is at least equal in importance to the more 
technical and specialized education that prepares one only for a 
successful career in electronics or shrimp canning.’4 Be that as 
it may, successful preparation for retirement calls for the acquir- 
ing of broad interests which have no particular bearing on the 
usual processes of making a living. It is very difficult for people 
to appreciate and enjoy things unless they have some familiarity 
with them. No one, for example, is apt to enjoy great music or 
art or literature unless he knows at least something about it. 
Accordingly, education, obtained early or late, formally or infor- 
mally, self-administered or otherwise, will largely determine a 
person’s enjoyment of the innumerable interests he is free to 
pursue on retirement.%° 

Those who perceive with Robert Louis Stevenson that “the 
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world is so full of a number of things, I’m sure we should all be 
as happy as kings’’°¢ are the fortunate ones. Many lifetimes would 
be too brief to explore all the wonders of a world such as this. 
Your world of discovery may be as close as the workshop, the 
library, the backyard. From the window of my summer study 
in western North Carolina there is a view of mountains, creek, 
trees, undergrowth, flowers, rocks, and occasional glimpses of 
wildlife and insects. Beyond the ridge are thousands of square 
miles of beautiful mountain terrain, infinitely varied in topog- 
raphy, history, agriculture, industry, and people, which await 
investigation in this one section of a single state. It would take 
one a very long time to follow up on all of the areas of interest 
suggested. by this scene. 

There is no shortage of exciting and worthwhile projects for 
study and working in God’s infinitely complex world, although 
we often lack the eyes to see them. Those without vision may not 
literally perish (Prov. 29:18, k.J.v.), but they make up a large 
proportion of those who find retirement a dull experience.*7 

Avocations and hobbies take on added importance for the re- 
tiree, and furnish valuable creative and recreative outlets for 
both interest and energy. To be most effective, they should have 
been selected and nurtured during the leisure periods for years 
before. Judson T.. Landis in his study of the elderly people of 
Iowa found that three times as many retirees with hobbies made a 
happy adjustment to retirement as did those without hobbies. He 
ventures the observation that a good portfolio of hobbies is a 
better investment for retirement than a portfolio of grade “A” 
securities.38 It matters little whether these are backyard hobbies 
such as gardening and refinishing furniture, or outdoor interests 
such as camping, fishing, learning to know better the birds and 
wild animals, reforesting neglected land, or rebuilding an eroded 
farm. 

One may find his retirement activity in some extension of the 
professional interests of his working years. This free time may 
afford opportunity to complete projects which the demands of a 
full work schedule made impossible. ‘These may take the form of 
laboratory research, writing, experimentation in a shop, or any 
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number of other things. The list of worthwhile outlets for in- 
terest and energy covers all divisions of work, and the choice de- 
pends upon the inclinations and capacities of the retiree. Of 
course there is always the possibility, provided one is gifted with 
creativity and retires sufficiently early from his mid-life job, of 
organizing one’s own business, as in the case of a university chem- 
istry professor who set up his own chemical research laboratory 
and hired many of the best of his former students to work for 
him. 

Retirement furnishes an unprecedented opportunity for the 
fuller spending of oneself in the service of others. This may take 
the form of free service to the church, or to various other com- 
munity groups or organizations. Many offer their services as solici- 
tors for community chest, Goodwill Industries, Red Cross, or the 
Scouting movement. The biblical paradox holds true for all ages 
that only those who lose themselves will by that means find ful- 
fillment in life (Matt. 16:25). 

Active attention needs to be given by the retiree to meeting the 
need for comrades and friends. It is estimated that of the ten 
close friends one may have at age 60, no more than two of them 
will provide an equal sharing of life and interests at 70. During 
the intervening ten years, three of them will die, three will move 
away for various reasons, and two will engage in new and diverse 
interests which cannot be mutually shared. This rapid attrition 

does not necessarily doom all older people to lives of declining 
comradeship. But it does mean that extra effort will have to be 
given to repairing “‘social fences,” to broadening one’s circle of 
acquaintances through church and club, and to making and cul- 
tivating new friends. To many, this does not come easily or nat- 
urally. Records reveal that many older persons withdraw and are 
not inclined to engage in the give and take of social relations.®® 


Responsibilities of Church and Community 


In the previous sections of this chapter, stress has been given to 
the responsibility of the individual to work out his own salvation 
for the retirement period. But neither the individual nor his 
family can provide for all the needs which arise in this fourth 
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period of life any more than they can meet the needs of the three 
earlier stages. Just as society has an obligation for the nurture and 
health of children, for the educational and recreational needs of 
young people, and for providing job opportunities and minimum 
wage levels for those in maturity, so it has obligations for its 
members who have entered upon life’s fourth stage. 

The church ought to be ahead of all other institutions in seek- 
ing to prevent the waste of talents of those who are retired. Be- 
lieving as it does that each individual is unique and precious in 
God’s sight, the church must help each person to use his capaci- 
ties to make his best contributions to various aspects of social life, 
and to realize his maximum vocational potential throughout life. 

There are countless tasks in the promotion of the Christian 
cause that could be done competently by persons whose work 
prior to retirement took large blocks of time and energy, and 
who do not now want to end their lives in the “pursuit of trivi- 
ality.” Some ought to be paid modest salaries, but many others 
would need no salaries at all since they have adequate investment 
and pension income. Some collective thought could easily un- 
cover dozens of opportunities for service in relation to the pro- 
gram of the average church, ranging from providing transporta- 
tion for older people to the services of the church to helping in 
the business management of the church so that ministers might | 
have more time and energy for prophetic and educational and 
pastoral tasks.*° 

Many churches have established special organizations for aging 
members, designed to meet their needs for fellowship, recreation, 
and service. Older people, deprived of family life, with a rapidly 
decreasing circle of friends, need special encouragement to 
broaden their interests and friendships. A study made in Ohio 
of recreation activities of older citizens concluded that few older 
people will participate in regular recreation activities planned 
for all church members. It is only by organizing clubs, programs, 
and centers especially for them that older people will be served.4! 
Since only a relatively few clubs for older citizens have as yet 
been established on a community basis, George Gleason in his 
book Horizons for Older People contends that there is a need for 
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literally thousands of new church groups. He not only details 
the needs of older people which will otherwise be unmet, but 
gives wise advice on how to start such groups, and on the kinds 
of programs that are being successfully used in many churches.* 
The moving testimony of one member of the Vanguard Fellow- 
ship of the Westminster Presbyterian Church of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, which has a rich and varied program, illustrates what such 
a group can mean to older people. “The members of this group 
came to Pasadena to die. They joined the Vanguard Fellowship 
and forgot what they came for.” # 

Churches have also pioneered in providing homes where old 
people can live out their days with dignity and serenity. Housing 
that is suitable for older people does not yet exist in sufficient 
measure. Social work agencies have great difficulties in finding 
boarding and foster homes for those who require such living ar- 
rangements. The American tradition of the three-generation 
family living under one roof is largely past. Often the oldsters 
and their children prefer that a maximum amount of independ- 
ence for all concerned be maintained as long as possible. In spite 
of the multiplication of homes for the aging under the auspices 
of both church and private agencies, their present capacity is only 
100,000—less than 3 per cent of the retired millions.*4 

‘The church does not have the financial resources to solve all 
of the problems of the exploding population of older people, nor 
is it set up to render services of a more technical nature. But 
through its members in the world, it can create a climate in which 


society at large is made aware of its continuing obligations to its 


senior citizens. 

In general, society should be encouraged to help each older 
person to contribute to the community as much as he can, as well 
as he can, for as long as he can. For the older person who is re- 
covering from a stroke this might mean help in achieving self- 
care; for another older person whose physical and mental health 
are good, it might mean providing the opportunity to get a job 
so that he can live in the fullest possible physical, social, and 
economic self-sufficiency. 

There must be community planning for health promotion, 
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medical care, and welfare services. Since days of hospital care for 
persons over 65 are up to 21% times as many as those used by 
persons under 65, and since the aged suffer more from chronic 
diseases than do persons of other age groups, the whole pattern 
of health and welfare services in the community must be planned 
so that these needs may be met. To be kept in mind also is the 
fact that 65 per cent of the aged have no hospital insurance, and 
that of those with incomes under $1200, the number lacking this 
insurance rises to 80 per cent.45 No doubt some of these could 
have provided this insurance for themselves if they had been suf- 
ficiently foresighted and provident. As for numerous others who 
have subsisted on a low economic level throughout life, it is 
equally certain that neither they nor their families have ever been 
in a position to buy this protection. 

In 1959 the American Medical Association and the American 
Hospital Association in a joint resolution agreed that the individ- 
ual and his family are primarily responsible for his medical care 
in old age. But the resolution went on to say that if the family 
cannot fulfill this responsibility, it passes to the community and 
then to the state. While communities generally acknowledge re- 
sponsibility for financing medical care for the needy, full payment 
on a state or local basis is a rarity. This means that the costs of 
this care must be met by additional costs to paying patients, by 
cutting back needed expansion of hospital services, or by pay- 
ment of insufficient salaries to hospital employees. ‘These prob- 
lems of financing medical care for those unable to pay should 
be handled on a local basis and supported by all available com- 
munity resources and necessary tax funds.*® The fact that these 
problems are not always adequately met on the local level has 
lent support to those who call for help in this area from the Fed- 
eral government. 

The community is not only responsible for helping to meet the 
health needs of its aging citizens, but it also has an obligation to 
nurture their creative talents and to provide social and recrea- 
tional opportunities. One of the most encouraging and progres- 
sive developments of the past decade has been the establishment 
of Centers for Senior Citizens and Golden Age clubs. The writer 
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takes pardonable pride in the fact that his wife established and 
directed for a period of several months Virginia’s first Senior Cen- 
ter under the sponsorship of Richmond’s Junior League. 

This Center was opened in January 1959 after careful study of 
community needs and upon the recommendation of Richmond’s 
Gerontology Committee. Visits to Centers in other states were 
made, to learn about their programs and methods. The first floor 
of one of the city’s lovely old homes was obtained in a central 
section of the city where some 3,000 persons over the age of 65 
are concentrated. The staff consists of a full-time director, a part- 
time secretary, and over 30 Junior League volunteers who plan 
the programs in co-operation with the director, conduct certain 
phases of the activities, and act as hostesses. 

The Center is open daily from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. for 
persons over fifty. The membership fee is $2.00 per year. A light 
lunch is served at a nominal cost and is considered an important 
aspect of the program, as many of the members ordinarily eat 
alone. 

The program is varied to meet as many interests as possible. 
There are social and recreational functions, such as group sing- 
ing, cards, games, trips, square dancing, parties, and special events. 
Adult education lectures and discussion groups cover current 
events, health, welfare, and other subjects. Along the cultural 
line are book reviews, travelogues, music appreciation, and read- 
ings. The arts and crafts program encourages the reactivation of 
old hobbies and skills or the acquisition of new ones. Community 
services are done upon request from the Volunteer Service Bureau 
and. consist of stuffing and addressing envelopes for health agen- 
cies, making hospital supplies, and similar projects. 

The Center acts as a referral service to other agencies in the 
community. It assists older people to make the best use of local 
health services, social welfare agencies, and other community re- 
sources, Outside groups have provided speakers and given needed 
equipment. Eventually, it is expected that the Center will become 
a community project, and it is hoped that in time several Centers 
will be developed in other sections of the city.47 Committees from 
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other cities are studying the Richmond Center with a view to 
establishing such Centers in their own localities.48 


Stewardship of Accumulated Possessions 


There is one further matter to which attention must be di- 
rected—the Christian’s obligation to apply the test of steward- 
ship to the disposition of accumulated possessions. The question 
Jesus posed for the rich man who built bigger barns in which to 
store his vast wealth is appropriate for all: “Then whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast provided?” (Luke 12:20b, K.J.v.) 
Because men are careless in their stewardship, and so often do 
not make wills, this question is the daily concern of civil courts in 
every land in Christendom. ‘““The best information we have... 
is that [only] approximately 50% of the adult people in the coun- 
try have wills.”49 When people die intestate, their property is 
often disposed of in ways which they would never have approved 
when living. Each person who acknowledges the principle of 
stewardship has an obligation to make a will. 

And as he does so, he should realize that this is his final op- 
portunity to bear witness to God’s ownership and to express devo- 
tion and obedience to Christ’s Lordship. 

In July 1959, a Methodist layman named Michael Benedum 
died in Pittsburgh and left a will which stipulated that half of 
his $100 million estate should be added to the $8 million founda- 
tion he had already set up to help educational and other non- 
profit institutions. His reason for doing this follows in his own 
words: “If I could have looked upon my material goods as per- 
sonal property, belonging to me alone, my task would have been 
immediately lighter. But I have never regarded my possessions 
in that light. Providence gives no fee simple title to such posses- 
sions. As I have seen it, all of the elements of the earth belong to 
the Creator of all things, and he has, as a part of the divine pur- 
pose, distributed them unevenly among his children, holding each 
relatively accountable for their wise use and disposition.” 5° 

Consistently, we have maintained throughout this book that all 
of life is an earthly pilgrimage in which we are called to be 
stewards of that which God entrusts to us. It is only as this voca- 
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tional dimension to life is recognized and followed that the pil- 
grim will be enabled to appropriate for himself the words spoken 
by God to ancient Israel: ““Even to old age I am he, and even to 
hoar hairs will I carry you: I have made, and 1... will carry, and 
will deliver” (Isa. 46:4, A.s.v.). 

When Jesus neared the end of his earthly career, he was con- 
scious of having faithfully followed the Father’s call from begin- 
ning to end, and John reports the following statement: “I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do” (John 17:4, K.J.v.). 
To be able to echo these words of Jesus as life nears its close 
should be the heart’s desire and the guiding oat for every child 
of God. 
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God’s command at creation—“fill the earth and 1b xe 
it’—provides ‘the theme for this interpretation of Christian 
vocation. Tracing this verse through the Bible and Christian 
thought, Boggs applies it directly to modern life. He relates 
it to the need for vocational guidance, to the rhyt ams. of 
life—work, worship, leisure—to retirement, and specifically. 
discusses its bearing on careers in homemaking, industry. 
and government. | 

Boggs believes that God’s call to work is a divine bless : 
ing. When work is viewed as response to God and an effort. 
to make the earth subject to his will, then oe and 
poor working relationships can be transformed. - 

Covering the whole field of Christian vocation in aes : 
thorough, vital way, this book is excellent for personal ‘Ors a 
group study. Vocational counselors, teachers, ministers, ieee 
parents will find it useful as they guide young people and © 
adults. . 

Boggs is also the author of Faith Healing and the Chris- 
tian Faith. a 
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